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WITH ART SUPPLEMENT—‘“‘THE BOHEMIANS”? BANQUET TO PADEREWSKI 







“T STAND WITH 
HUMILITY BEFORE 
GOD AND ART” 


—Paderewski 





Striking Climax to Eloquent Ad- 
dress Made by Celebrated 
Pianist at Banquet Given in His 
Honor by ‘‘ The Bohemians ”— 
A Notable Assemblage of Dis- 
tinguished Musicians 


GNACE JAN PADEREWSKI stood 
for nearly an hour in the foyer of 
the great dining hall of the Ritz-Carlton, 
on Saturday evening, receiving the per- 
sonal congratulations of “The Bohem- 
ians,” the noted organization of promi- 
nent musicians, who were entertaining 
him at a banquet which was served to a 
company of over two hundred. 

As the diners seated themselves, mem- 
bers of the Pilharmonic Orchestra played 
the Polish National Hymn, with Edwin 
F. Goldman, as conductor. During the 


dinner, “The Bohemians” March, com- 
posed and conducted by Leo Schulz, was 
played, then the company sang a greet- 
ing to Paderewski. the words of which 
were furnished by H. E. Krehbiel. 
Later Miss Elly Ebeling and Henry 
Roth danced Paderewski’s famous Min- 
uet, in costume, most charmingly, to an 
orchestral accompaniment led by Carl 
Hein. An artistic ménu had been gotten 
up on vellum, with a splendid portrait of 
Mr. Paderewski and his home in Switzer- 
land, with some extracts from his com- 
positions, by Mr. Blackmore, the artist 
designer of the Steinway house. This 
was the ménu: 
Melon Frangais. , 
Ox-tail a la Flamande. 
Olives. Amandes. Noisettes. 
Truite Meuniére. 
Médaillons de Volaille Grand Duc. 
Purée Clamart. 

Selle d’Agneau &@a la Broche. 
Haricots Verts et Haricots de Lima 
Panachés, Pommes Fondantes. 
Asperges Vertes. Sauce Maltaise. 
Rouvennais Montmorency. 

Salade Julien. 

Iles Glacées. Flottantes. 

Corbeille de Mignardises. 

Café. 


The dinner did credit to the Ritz- 
Carlton, both as to the cooking and the 
splendid service. 

At the principal table were: the guest 
of honor, Mr. Paderewski, Josef Hof- 
mann, Franz Kneisel, Rubin Goldmark, 
H. Harkness Flagler, Robert U. John- 
son, Charles Henry Meltzer, William J. 
Henderson, Henry T. Finck, John C. 
Freund, Maurice Halperson, Oswald G. 
Villard, Sylvester Rawling, Paul War- 
burg, Apgust Fraemcke, Theodore E. 
Steinway and Edward E. Ziegler. 

Among the prominent musicians pres- 
ent besides those at the main tables were 
Richard Arnold, Paolo Gallico, Thomas 
Tapper, Jr., Victor Harris, Oscar Saen- 
ger, Alexander Lambert, Marshall Ker- 
nochan, Alexander Saslavsky, Bernard 
Bockelman, A. Walter Kramer, Bruno 
Huhn, Francis Rogers, Gustav Saenger, 
Bernard Sinsheimer, Albert Reiss, Wal- 


ter L. Bogert, William S. Brady, 
Emil Goldmark, P. K. Van _ /Yorx, 
Eduardo Marzo, Carl H. Tollefsen, 
William C. Carl, George Harris, Jr., 
Willem Willeke, Arthur D. Woodruff, 


Sigismond Stojowski, Hans Letz, Clar- 
ence Adler, Thuel Burnham, Elliot 
Schenck, Dr. Percy Goetschius, Dr. N. 
J. Elsenheimer, George F. Granberry, 
Louis Svecenski, Ernest T. Carter, Al- 


| bert von Doenhoff, Abraham W. Lilien- 
thal, Henry H. Huss, Heinrich Meyn, 


Ludwig Marum, Alexander Russell, 
Frank L. Sealy, Carl Hahn and Chas. L. 
Safford. 

With the cigars and coffee Rubin Gold- 


mark rese and in eloquent and well 
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DR. ERNST KUNWALD 


Conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and the Great Cincinnati Music 
Festival which Is Being Held This Week—For the First Time the Orchestra 
and Festival Forces Have United for the Biennial Concert Series 





CINCINNATI MUSICAL FORCES UNITED 


City’s Own Symphony Orchestra Co-operates for First Timein the 
Famous Biennial Festival—Dr. Kunwald in Command—‘“‘ Damfta- 


tion of Faust’’ Well Sung at Opening Performance 


(From a Staff Correspondent) 


INCINNATI, May 5.—To a _ house 
which was filled to capacity by an 
audience containing many noted persons 
the twenty-first biennial May Festival 
opened to-night with a performance of 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” The 
seat sale, which smashed all records for 
the series, mounted to the giant sum of 
$57,000. 

This year’s festival is notable in that 
it is the first in which the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra has co-operated. 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald, the conductor, pre- 
sided over the performance to-night in a 
distinguished manner; his orchestra re- 
sponded finely to his wishes and played 
an important part in the excellence of 
the presentation. 

_ The soloists, Alma Gluck, Evan Wil- 
liams, Pasquale Amato and Douglas 





Powell, the last a local baritone, were-all 
heard to advantage. Miss Gluck sang 
her part, which is in itself ineffective, in 
a manner that made it interesting. Vital 
and dramatic was the Mephisto of Mr. 
Amato, whose operatic powers aided him 
in his portrayal. Mr. Williams was in 
superb voice and his diction was again 
something over which lovers of singing 
in English might rejoice. All the solo- 
ists were hampered to a degree by the 
inadequateness of the English transla- 
tion which they were obliged to use. 
The chorus proved to be a fine body of 
voices, capable of coping successfully 
with the music before it. To be sure, 
this Berlioz work is not one by which one 
should form a final judgment of a choral 
organization. It showed, however, that 
the divisions of voices are properly bal- 
anced. The chorus sang to-night in a 
manner which promises much for the 
performance to-morrow of the Bach B 
Minor Mass. ARTHUR L. JUDSON. 
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NOT RE-ENGAGED 


Soprano Won’t Sing with Chicago 
Company Next Season—Cam- 
panini States His Plans 


ARY GARDEN will not return to 
theChicago Opera Company next 
season. This was definitely announced 
by General Manager Cleofonte Cam- 
panini in Chicago last Saturday and con- 
firmed by Miss Garden when she sailed 
for Europe on the Kaiser Wilhelm II 
last Tuesday. 

Various reasons have been given to 
explain the withdrawal from the com- 
pany of the prima donna who had been 
commonly supposed to be its principal 
drawing card. It was reported in Chi- 
cago that Miss Garden had received an 
overpayment of $1,800 last year and re- 
fused to sing an extra performance 
without compensation to square the ac- 
count, thus causing a breach which did 
not heal; and there were other rumors 
to the effect that she and Mr. Campanini 
had disagreed over salary and also that 
she had not been the financial asset to 
the campany that she had in previous 
seasons. Miss Garden before she sailed 
denied emphatically that there had ever 
been any overpayment in her case, and 
other members of the company sup- 
ported her in this statement. 

Miss Garden said she would remain in 
Paris for a year, appearing at the 
Opéra and Opera Comique and resting. 

The Chicago company’s losses on its 
tour to the Pacific Coast are said to 
have reached $183,427. It is declared 
that not a city on the whole tour showed 
a profit. 

Signor Campanini announced last Sat- 
urday the engagement for next season 
of Marie Kousnietzoff, who has been 
leading soprano at the Paris Opéra and 
Opéra Comique, at Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, and in St. Petersburg; Marie Bar- 
rientos, the Spanish coloratura soprano, 
and Louise Edvina, of the Boston Opera 
Company. Lina Cavalieri has been re- 
engaged for next season, and Mario 
Sammarco, the Italian baritone, who has 
been at the Scala in Milan this year, will 
return to Chicago. Lucien Muratore and 
Vanni Marcoux are others re-engaged. 
Maude Fay, the San Francisco soprano 
of the Munich Opera, will be a new- 
comer. Titta Ruffo has been re-engaged 
for a limited number of performances. 
Charles Dalmorés, Julia Claussen, Caro- 
lina White and Amedeo Bassi have not 
been re-engaged. Bonci’s deferred con- 
tract will go into effect next season. 

The Chicago company will produce all 
four of the “Ring” dramas of Wagner 
next season for the first time in its 
history. “Parsifal” and “Tannhiuser” 
will also be in the repertoire. 

The company has engaged for German 
opera Edyth Walker, an American who 
has conquered the artistic public of 
Europe in Wagnerian productions, and 
Heinrich Hensel, the Wagnerian tenor. 

One of the productions next season 
will be Bellini’s “Norma,” with Miss 
Walker in the cast. “L’Amore dei tre 
Re” and “Madame Sans Gene” will be 
added to the repertoire. Revivals will 
be made of Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet,” 
Massenet’s “Werther” and Meyerbeer’s 
“L’Africaine.” 


De Koven Slated as Meltzer’s Successor? 
Following the rumor that Charles 
Henry Meltzer will not continue his 
duties as music critic of the New York 
American next season, it was said this 
week that Reginald de Koven, who was 
for several years music critic of the 
New York World, will be the American’s 
critic next season. 2 





London Offer for Maude Fay 

Maude Fay, the American soprano of 
the Munich Opera, who will sing in opera 
in this country next season, has been 
offered a three-year engagement at 
Covent Garden, London, according to re- 
ports from that city. Miss Fay has been 
singing in the present Covent Garden 
season. 
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chosen words told of the devotion and 
great service to his art which the guest 
of the evening had rendered. 

In referring to his own career as a 
musician, Mr. Goldmark said that he had 
only one episode to which he looked 
back with regret, and that was, that he 
had once been a music critic, though 
he thought he had somewhat atoned for 
that, because the paper for which he 
wrote had suspended soon after he be- 
came connected with it. 


Paderewski’s Speech 


When Mr. Paderewski’s arose to re- 
spond, he was greeted with an ovation 
which lasted for a number of minutes, 
the diners rising and applauding, though 
this was nothing to the demonstration 
which followed the close of his wonder- 
fully witty, humorous, forceful and sym- 
pathetic address, an address that will 
long be remembered by those who heard 
it, as one of the most remarkable events, 
not only of the present musical season, 
but as having a distinguished place in 
the musical history of the United States, 
on account of the splendid recognition 
of the growth of musical knowledge and 
culture in this country which Mr. Pa- 
derewski vouchsafed in the course of 
his remarks. 

He said, in part: 

“I presume, gentlemen, and members 
of the Bohemians, that your applause 1s 
caused by the fact that I am positively 
not going to play the piano to-night. 
(Laughter.) ; 

“T am the victim of the hour, especially 
as I come after so eloquent and polished 
a speaker as Mr. Goldmark. ; 

“Well, here I am. If my speech is not 
worthy the occasion, let me sav that I 
am in the position of the poor German 
trombone player, who being scolded by 
his conductor, replied: 

“¢Was kann ich dafiir? Ich blas es so 
schén herein; es kommt so scheusslich 
heraus.’ (I blow into the instrument so 
beautifully, but it comes out so hor- 
ribly.) (Great laughter.) You know, I 
used to play the trombone myself at one 
time. em 

“It seems that I have been invited by 
the Bohemians, and that you are the 
Bohemians. 

“Who are the Bohemians? 

“What are the Bohemians? 

“According to Shakespeare they are 
the inhabitants of Bohemia, which is on 
the seacoast. People who live on the sea- 
coast are mostly sailors. So you must all 
be sailors. (Laughter.) 

“But if you are sailors, you would not 
be permitted to drink anything but 
water in these days. (Laughter.) Thank 
God, however, there is still some wine 
left for you, for I can’t imagine you all, 
as I look at you, existing exclusively on 
water—so you cannot. be - sailors. 
(Laughter.) 

“T cannot, for instance, imagine my 
good friend, Kneisel as a teetotaler. And 
remember that the oldest navigator, 
Noah, would have been against the pres- 
ent United States regulation, for he was 
fond of wine. So I must come to the 
conclusion that you are not sailors, and 
are not inhabitants of Shakespeare’s 
Bohemia. 

“The current idea with regard to Bo- 
hemians is that they are accustomed to 
loose and irregular habits (Great 
laughter) ; that they are persons who de- 
spise conventional habits of life. Now, 
that scarcely would fit you. To refer to 
. my friend, Kneisel, again, he, I know, is 
a model father, and surely cannot be 
considered to be a sample of a loose liver. 
(Laughter.) Then, there is the toast- 
master, Rubin Goldmark. Surely he can- 
not be accused of irregular living, when 
he has confessed before you, that the 
only crime in his life that he can re- 
member, is that he once was a musical 
critic—but only for a_ brief period. 
(Great laughter.) 

“I must, therefore, conclude, that the 
real Bohemians are musical people— 
people who love music, and that is why 
you adopted the name, to represent the 
flower of our profession. 

“Whenever I have attended a public 
dinner, after the eulogies to the guest 
of honor, it is the custom when he rises, 
to respond, to protest against the kind 
and appreciative things that are said 
about him, with all the modesty of a 
violet. (Laughter.) 

“It would not be fair for me to do this. 
I tell you frankly, I am not modest. In- 
stead of being falsely modest, I am most 
sincerely humble, conscious of enjoying 


privileges beyond my value; conscious 
of the duty to guard jealously the high 
character, the noble purpose, and, above 
all, the dignity of my profession. (Great 
applause.) 

“I try, always, to hold high the char- 
acter of my art, to hold it pure, what- 
ever other people may tell you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

“I will confess to you that I am a 
hard, persistent worker, one who has a 
deep respect for the masters, and who 
stands with humility before God and 
Art. (Great applause.) 





dress, in which he expressed the appre- 
ciation of the press for Mr. Paderewski, 
both as a man and as an artist. 

He was followed by Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, formerly editor of the 
Century Magazine, who told of the great 
influence Mr. Paderewski had exerted 
outside of music, and how much he had 
done to uphold a high standard in liter- 
ature, music and art. 

He paid a poetic tribute to Mr. Pad- 
erewski’s personality, and reminded the 
audience that it was impossible to sepa- 
rate the man and his work. 


(c) Genthe 


Ignace J. Paderewski, who was Signally Honored by “The Bohemians” in New 
York last Saturday 


“The public favor given me sustains 
me through all the trials and struggles 
of an artist’s career. The appreciation 
shown me often has been a great solace 
to me, and if I have been enabled to main- 
tain myself and my position as a musi- 
cian, I owe it largely to the generous 
support given me by my fellow musi- 
cians. You can be assured that nothing 
in all my career is cherished by me more 
than the regard I have received from 
my fellow artists, and from the musi- 
cians and teachers, wherever I have 
been. (Applause.) 

“Success, my friends, does not last. 
Public favor is easily lost, soon forgot- 
ten. The only thing that does last, with 
a man, especially one in public life, is 
the respect he has gained of his peers. 
(Applause.) 

“Believe me, I appreciate fully the 
generous treatment I have received to- 
night at your hands. I appreciate deeply 
the inspired words of your Toastmaster, 
Rubin Goldmark. It will be a comfort 
to me, later, to reflect that I have been 
fortunate enough to have won this recog- 
nition from my fellow musicians, which, 
believe me, will be among my most cher- 
ished mementoes. 

“At this time my thoughts turn to the 
musicians of all the different nation- 
alities and creeds, upon whom the bright 
sun of success has not shone. They have 
been the ones, dead and alive, who, for 
years, have patiently plowed and sown. 
But how few ever get the harvest! 

“They were the ones who built the 
bridges by which the great mass of the 
people passed on to ever increasing 
knowledge and appreciation of music. 
But how many of them pass on them- 
selves to the next generation? 

“They were the ones who built, brick 
by brick, the noble palace of North 
American culture and artistic knowledge. 
(Applause.) 

“In wishing you, Bohemians, health, 
prosperity and happiness, let me _in- 
clude the less fortunate ones, and let me 
Say to musicians everywhere how sin- 
cerely, how deeply, I appreciate the good 
will, the support, which I constantly re- 
ceive from them.” (Great applause.) 

The demonstration which followed Mr. 
Paderewski’s speech lasted for several 
minutes. 


Other Speakers 
_The next speaker was Mr. Oswald G. 
Villard, the proprietor of the New York 


Evening Post, who made a very able, 
graceful, and, at times, humorous ad- 


He was followed by Mr. Theodore 
Steinway, who was asked to speak as the 
representative of the Steinway house, 
the house which has made the name of 
the American piano world-renowned, and 
whose instruments have meant so much 
to artists. 

Mr. Steinway made a graceful refer- 
ence to the fact that he appeared in 
place of the head of the house, Mr. 
Charles H. Steinway, who was unable 
to be present, on account of illness. 

He spoke particularly of Mr. Pad- 
erewski as a man, distinguished by gen- 
erosity, by kindness and by geniality, 
so that all those who had the privilege 
of his friendship had learned to love 
him as a man quite as much as they had 
learned to admire him as a great genius 
and artist. 

The next speaker was August 
Fraemcke, who in clever and appropriate 
words referred to his own experience 
when a young man. He showed the in- 
fluence of a great artist like Paderewski 
on the younger generation—on the stu- 
dents. 

The last speaker was Maurice Halper- 
son, the noted critic of the New York 
Staats-Zeitung, who made a brief but 
appreciative address in German. 

After the speech-making, a delightfully 
humorous entertainment was given by 
members of the club, which lasted till 
midnight. A characteristic feature was 
a very clever parody on Debussy by 
Charles L. Safford. 

The Kneisel Quartet played a humor- 

ous Irish song. Couplets were supplied 
by Albert Reiss. A parody on “Tann- 
hauser,” and arranged and conducted 
by Albert Reiss. The Miiller-Berghaus 
parody on the “Tannhauser” Overture 
conducted by Edwin F. Goldmann was 
followed by so meinteresting stories by 
Hy Mayer, the cartoonist. 
_ The chef of the Ritz, besides provid- 
ing an exquisite dinner, further partici- 
pated by making out of brown sugar, a 
perfect representation, in miniature, of a 
concert grand piano, which, decorated 
with flowers and candies, was placed in 
front of Mr. Paderewski during the 
early part of the evening, so that he 
might not forget his “taskmaster.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick S. Converse, 
of Boston, the former the distinguished 
composer, have announced the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Louise, to Junius 
Spencer Morgan, son of J. P. Morgan 
and a grandson of the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan, the financier and philanthropist. 





McCORMACK OPENS 
SYRACUSE FESTIVAL 
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inal Schedule of Events—Big 
Audience Attracted 


(From a Staff Correspondent) 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., May 4.—Good meas- 
ure was given to the patrons of the Cen- 
tral New York Music Festival in the 
opening event of Saturday evening, May 
2, when John McCormack was the tri- 
umphant star of a special concert not 
originally included in the schedule. The 
famous tenor had been engaged for the 
concert of Monday, May 4, and was to 
sail for Europe on the following morn- 
ing. The steamship company, however, 
changed the sailing time of his vessel to 


such an early hour that it would have 
been impossible for the tenor to arrive 
from Syracuse in time to board the ship. 
Not wanting to disappoint their patrons, 
who had been promised a hearing of Mc- 
Cormack, the festival directors changed 
his date to May 2 and made this an 
extra concert, for which the subscribers 
had their seats without additional 
charge. 

Counter attractions had to be over- 
come for this Saturday concert, but the 
drawing power of McCormack was equal 
to the occasion. In a city such as Syra- 
cuse many of the shops remain open 
Saturday evening, and, in addition, there 
wes a suffrage parade, which attracted 
much attention, and one of the local 
stock companies concluded its season 
with a gala Saturday night perform- 
ance. Despite these handicaps, the di- 
rectors found but a few empty seats in 
the big Arena, which held about 4,400 
hearers. 

Mr. McCormack’s program was about 
the same as that of his »pening concert 
this season, and there was the same 
abundant enthusiasm that is to be noted 
everywhere he appears. His uplifting 
delivery of “The Lord Is My Light” 
was perhaps the most highly appreci- 
ated number of the evening, and his 
“E lucevan le stelle’ from “Tosca” 
showed his distinct abilities as an oper- 
atic interpreter. The audience would 
not be contented without a goodly ap- 
portionment of encores. Donald Mc- 
Beath’s violin solos were provocative of 
warm applause and Vincent O’Brien 
lent decidedly valuable aid as accom- 
panist. 





“Desolate City” Pre- 


sented 
(By Telegraph to MusicaL AMERICA) 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., May 4.—Louise 
Homer was one of the soloists at to-day’s 
concert. The Metropolitan contralto 
scored a decisive success in two “Orfeo” 
arias and the “O Don Fatale” from 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” For encores she 
added “Mon cceur s’ceuvre a ta voix” 


Mabel Daniels’s 


from “Samson et Dalila” and “Annie 
Laurie.” 

Another feature was the presentation 
of Mabel Daniels’s “Desolate City,” 


which the composer herself conducted. 
The solo part was sung by Reinald Wer- 
renrath, baritone, who had also intro- 
duced the work at the MacDowell Fes- 
tival. The composer was much praised 
for the musicianship displayed in her 
composition, and Mr. Werrenrath, in 
splendid voice, gave a stirring perform- 
ance. As an encore, he sang “Day- 
treak,” also by Miss Daniels, with the 
composer at the piano. Tom Ward’s 
chorus and the Frederick Stock Orches- 
tra from Chicago both did admirable 
work. A big audience attended, despite 
a heavy thunderstorm. 
KENNETH S. CLARK. 


Tenor de Tura Pleases Cubans 


Word has reached MusicaAL AMERICA 
that Gennaro de Tura, the noted Italian 
tenor, who was heralded by the London 
press as a “second Caruso,” recently 
scored heavily at Havana in “Aida” and 
“Trovatore.” He was obliged to repeat 
his big aria three times. 








With this issue of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA is presented a two-page supple- 
ment bearing the reproduction of the 
flashlight made last Saturday night 
at the banquet given in honor of 
Ignace J. Paderewski, In the Ritz- 
Cariton Hotel, New York, by ‘The 
Bohemians” 
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ATLANTA’S OPERA WEEK BREAKS ALL RECORDS 





Attendance at Metropolitan Company's Performances Reaches Grand Total o° 37,289, with Receipts of $95,000—‘Rosenkavalier,” the 
Novelty of the Week, Well Received —Royal Welcome for All the Singers —‘‘Butterfly’’ and the ‘“‘Double Bill’’ Draw the Largest 








TLANTA, GA., May 3.—The curtain 
rang down last night on Atlanta’s 
greatest opera week, and for the fifth 
consecutive year music lovers from half 
a dozen southern states cheered to a 
brilliant ending a_ six-days’ revel in 
melody. 
This morning Atlanta rubbed its eyes 
and awoke to the realization that the 
city had surpassed even itself in making 


opera attendance tells its own triumph 
in the following cold figures. It should 
be noted that in 1911, the year of the 
smallest figures, only four operas were 
given: 


Year Receipts Attendance 
eee $71,000 27,000 
DES Sebeeboscns 53,000 23,000 
Pere 81,000 34,000 
|) PO eee 91,000 36,430 
BOOGs oekis scien 95,000 37,289 


Throughout the week the city was 
packed with thousands of visitors. 


Test of Miss Farrar’s Pluck 


The American pluck of Geraldine 
Farrar was put to a critical test and not 
found wanting in Massenet’s “Manon,” 
the first offering of the week, when the 
soprano, weakened by the strain of an 
unusually difficult scene, fainted. Miss 
Farrar had sung splendidly through the 





In the next act she appeared again, 
as lovely as ever and with spirit ap- 
parently undaunted. 

Six thousand opera lovers: were 
present on this opening night. Caruso’s 
tenor was as glorious as ever, and Dinh 
Gilly was an admirable Lescaut. De 
Segurola’s bass was as fine as always 
and Albert Reiss, Lenora Sparkes and 
Rosina Van Dyck all sang delightfully. 
But the principal triumph was Geral- 
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Camera Shots at the Operatic Army in Atlanta. No. 1, Mme. Gadski in her dressing room. Her daughter Lotta is helping her to “make-up”; No. 2, Giulio Setti, 
chorus master; No. 3, Francis C. Coppicus, in charge during Gatti-Casazza’s absence; No. 4, Otto H. Kahn is happy (“Le grand Mogul se fiche de tout”); 


No. 5, Caruso at the old game (“Le Roi s’amuse”); No. 6, A Bunch of Chorus Roses; No. 7, 


operatic history and had eclipsed its 
own world’s record of last year for at- 
tendance and receipts. 

The receipts this year ran $4,000 
ahead of the world’s record of 1913, 
totalling the astounding sum of $95,000 
for seven performances. The attendance 
for the week was 37,289 in paid tickets 
and the average attendance at the seven 
performances was 5,321 each. The last 
night drew 6,740 persons to the auditor- 
ium, and 6,405 heard Geraldine Farrar 
in “Butterfly” the evening before. 

Atlanta’s unexcelled record for grand 


From an artistic standpoint Atlanta 
has never had a more wonderful season 
than the one just ended. The operas 
have been popular and the singers with- 
out exception, at their best. The South 
has renewed its acquaintance with prac- 
tically all its old favorites, excepting 
Miss Bori and Mme. Homer, and has 
learned to admire Margarete Ober and 
Rudolph Berger, new stars. 

The assurance of permanency of 
grand opera here lies in the exception- 
ally big attendance of music lovers 
within a 500-mile radius of Atlanta. 


first and second acts and threw herself 
with fervor into the emotional monas- 
tery scene, with Caruso as Des Grieugr. 
There was a tremendous outburst of: ap- 
plause as the curtains dropped, then a 
frightened gasp, as the audience saw 
Miss Farrar reel and fall and a dozen 
singers leap to save her. For a time her 
admirers sat in dread lest she could not 
complete her role. However, the curtains 
soon parted and Caruso stepped out, sup- 
porting Miss Farrar. She took three 
curtain calls, but each time leaned 
heavily upon a fellow singer. 


Pasquale Amato, Mrs. Amato, Basil Ruysdael and Mme. Hagemann. 


dine Farrar’s. Toscanini conducted. 


Amato’s Triumph 


In Verdi’s “Il Trovatore” on Tuesday 
afternoon Atlanta found a new star in 
Margarete Ober, who easily won the 
audience at her first appearance here. 
Gadski, Amato and Martin, old favor- 
ites, again were heard to the delight of 
the big audience. Pasquale Amato fairly 
eclipsed himself in the réle of the Count 
and when he had finished the “Tempest 
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of My Heart” in the second act the au- 
dience arose to its feet and cheered. 
Amato was called before the curtain 
seven or eight times and for a while it 
looked as if Conductor Hageman would 
have to rap for a repetition of the aria. 
Amato, however, finally disappeared be- 
hind the curtains and declined to come 
out again. 

Mme. Gadski was heard as Leonora 
for the first time here, and those who 
had identified her with such rdéles as 
Elizabeth and the stately heroines of 
“The Ring” were surprised and de- 
lighted at her performance. Marie Matt- 
feld was an excellent Jnez and Riccardo 
Martin, always popular here, received 
an ovation for his singing of the Duke. 

Strauss himself could not have wished 
a more perfect interpretation of his work 
than Conductor Hertz and his musicians 
gave when “Der Rosenkavalier” was 
sung Wednesday evening. Probably 
never before has an Atlanta audience 
shown more keen appreciation of the ef- 
forts of a conductor than in the rare 
tribute given Mr. Hertz. 


“Rosenkavalier’s” Reception 


Through the first act it seemed as if 
the new opera were doomed to fall as 
flatly here as did Damrosch’s “Cyrano” 
last season. The noisy, unintelligible 
overture failed to please, but as the act 
wore on the beauty of the orchestral 
score began to have its effect and in the 
second act disappointment flitted away. 

Never did a soprano in Atlanta sing 
with a finer finish than did Frieda 
Hempel. Mme. Ober strengthened the 
fine impression she had made in “Trova- 
tore,” and the singing of Anna Case was 
a veritable delight. The comedy of 
Goritz held the audience untiringly and 
Basil Ruysdael did a good bit of comedy 
as the notary. A new and pleasing voice 
was that of Robert Leonhardt as 
Faninal. 

The new opera pleased some of its 
hearers all the time, and all of the 
hearers some of the time. 

Another famous “Caruso crowd” 
packed the Auditorium Thursday after- 
noon to hear the first presentation here 
of Verdi’s “Un Ballo in Maschera,” and 
there has seldom been a more enthusias- 
tic and better pleased gathering. Caruso 
was at his best and De Segurola and 
Rothier made the most of the excellent 
opportunities their réles as the con- 
spirators gave them. Amato, Hempel 
and Gadski shared honors with Caruso 
in the “all-star” cast, and the work of 
Maria Duchéne was exceptionally fine. 


Huge Audience for “Butterfly” 


Friday evening was Geraldine Far- 
rar’s own. Just 6,405 persons paid to 
hear her in a perfect presentation of 
Puccini’s “Madama _ Butterfly.” Miss 
Farrar had denied herself participation 
in all social affairs and was fully rested 
from the exertions of Monday evening. 
Her Butterfly of four years ago here 
seemed colorless and insipid compared 
with this. The réle was superbly sung 
and splendidly acted. Scotti and Martin 
were also heard with enthusiasm and 
Toscanini’s exquisite interpretation of 
the score was fully appreciated. 

Among the charming details of the 
presentation was the appearance of 
little Stella Goldsmith, of Decatur, 
chosen by Miss Farrar to play the baby. 
The little girl acquitted herself splen- 
didly, and when Miss Farrar bore her 
before the curtain again and again as 
great masses of roses were showered 
upon the singers, the baby was as de- 
lighted as a real prima donna. 

At the Saturday matinée a great au- 
dience heard “Lohengrin” and sat spell- 
bound under the ringing notes of the 
new tenor, Rudolph Berger; the wonder- 
ful contralto of Mme. Ober, the fine 
soprano of Marie Rappold and Goritz’s 
sterling baritone. Conductor Hertz de- 
clared that this was “the greatest per- 
formance of Wagner the Metropolitan 
has given, here or anywhere.” 


The Closing Performance 


The night performance, which closed 
the season, presented Gadski, Gilly and 
Italo Cristalli, a young lyric tenor, who 
sang splendidly in “Cavalleria.” An ova- 
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tion for Gadski and Gilly lasted for sev- 
eral minutes. 

And in “Pagliacci” the great Caruso 
threw his whole soul into the “sob song,” 
while Scotti and Duchéne sang as though 
inspired. It seemed as though the ap- 
plause that followed Caruso’s great 
aria had been saved up for months and 
suddenly turned loose. Caruso enjoyed 





artistic union of the North and the 
South; paid fine tribute to the South’s 
art spirit and understanding and pre- 
dicted the formation of a great Southern 
opera company in Atlanta. 

Mr. Kahn with a party of friends 
came here Wednesday to remain through 
the week. In his party were Lord Ache- 
son of London; Rawlins Cottenet and 


No. 1—Andres de Segurola and Anna Case do the Tango on the “Georgian Terrace”’ porch; 


No. 2—Antonio Scotti and Enrico Caruso; 


No. 3—Col. William Lawson Peel, president 


of the Atlanta Festival Association, discussing official business with Manager Cop- 
picus; No. 4—Col. Willis E. Ragan welcomes Anna Case; No. 5—Pasquale Amato; 
No. 6—Riccardo Martin and Andres de Segurola 


the ovation immensely and danced in 
front of the curtains waving his hands 
as the audience cheered wildly. 

Many of the singers left Atlanta at 
midnight Saturday. The members of the 
orchestra went to Savannah where they 
play this week in the Spring Festival, 
scheduled to open Monday, May 4, under 
the direction» of Richard Hageman. 
Among the soloists who went to Savan- 
nah were Frieda Hempel, Sophie Bras- 
lau, Riccardo Martin and Dinh Gilly. 

LINTON K. STARR. 


Otto H. Kahn Pays 
Atlanta Warm Tribute 








_ ATLANTA, GA., May 2.—In an inspir- 
ing address at the Capital City Club 
Thursday night at a dinner tendered 
him and his party, Otto H. Kahn, head 
of the Board of Directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, reiterated his 
declaration made on his last trip here 
two. years ago that “anyone who wants 
to hear the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany—except for an occasional single 
performance in  Philadelphia—must 
either go to New York or Atlanta.” 

He pleaded for a continuance of the 


Henry Roger Winthrop, members of the 
Board of Directors; Henry Bull, Bernard 
Barouch, Frank Keech, W. Forbes Mor- 
gan, Jr., Alvin Keech, Capt. Phillip 
Lydig and James Stillman, Jr. Several 
brilliant social affairs were given in 
their honor and much of the time of the 
party was spent on the golf links of the 
Druid Hills Club. 

Four hundred prominent guests met 
Mr. Kahn at the dinner tendered him 
and his party at the Capital City Club. 
Mr. Kahn was introduced by Col. Wil- 
liam Lawson Peel, president of the At- 
lanta Music Festival Association. 

“There is no city in this country or 
in Europe,” said Mr. Kahn, “where the 
feeling for operatic art is more sincere, 
where the understanding of its mission 
is greater and truer than in Atlanta, 
and where this feeling is more splendidly 
translated into action. 

“You, the leading men and women of 
Atlanta, have done this in many ways. 
The growth of your city, the beauty of 


your city, are eloquent witnesses to your 
public spirit. And not the least impor- 
tant service which you are rendering is 
in making possible—for it is you make it 
possible—this magnificent festival of art 
each year. 

“In enabling it to take place, in giving 
your time and your funds, your efforts 
and your personal prestige, you are act- 
ing in the best spirit of democracy, you 
are adding an asset of high value to the 
civic possessions of this great city. 

“T fell greatly in love with Atlanta 
two years ago. Here I stand more 
ardent, if possible, in my affection for 
Atlanta than before, more than ever un- 
der the spell of that wonderful Atlanta 
spirit, finding the city even more lovely, 
fascinating and irresistible. 

“And let me make a confession: I am 
jealous! What chance have I, having at 
my disposal but ordinary language as 
against those kings and queens of song 
who sing their way into your hearts and 
affections? 


Temptations Resisted 


“All I can base my claim upon is 
faithfulness. Many temptations have 
been held out to us. More than one city 
has come to us and said, ‘We want the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Name 
your own terms. They will be met.’ And 
we have spurned all temptations and our 
answer has been what I said to you when 
I last had the privilege of being with 
you: ‘Anyone who wants to hear the 
Metropolitan Opera Company—except 
for an occasional performance in Phila- 
delphia—must either go to New York or 
Atlanta.’ 

“Long may the artistic union of the 
North and South continue. May it con- 
tinue until the time comes—as come it 
will—when the great warm, deep soul 
of the South will find artistic expression 
in its own composers, interpretation in 
its own singers and opera. 

“And when that time comes and the 
Dixie Opera Company goes on a visit to 
New York, may we, or our successors, 
and the New York public give it as cor- 
dial a reception as you have given to us. 
May it find as enlightened an under- 
standing, as sincere and enthusiastic 
an.art spirit in the North as it has been 
our privilege to find in the South.” 

L. K. S. 





Atlanta Sees Singers 
In their Gayest Mood 





ATLANTA, GA., May 2.—The opening 
scene is on the sunny veranda of the 
Georgian Terrace Hotel. Forth comes 
Alfred Hertz, noted conductor, he of the 
raven beard and glistening eyes. Saun- 
ters Mein Herr to the center of the 
plaza, bares his head and absorbs a 
great chestful of invigorating air. 

“Ah, it is great to be back in Dixie 
land,” he remarks. 

. Behold Anna Case, fair and fresh and 
eyes sparkling, tripping through the 
screened portals. She dances out sing- 
ing lightly, and suddenly taps Herr 
Hertz on the head in accompaniment to 
her improvised tune. 

“Hey, diddle dee diddle, 

The cat and the fiddle—” 

She quoted imperfectly with a rap, 
rap, rap on the bewildered conductor’s 
head as she danced around him. 

Mr. Hertz’s arm shot out, but a frac- 
tion too late to grasp his pretty tor- 
mentor. Miss Case had glimpsed mono- 
cled Andres de Segurola, who stood 
sniffing the morning air. 

“Come,” she cried, exuberant as a 
schoolgirl. “Herr Hertz will conduct. 
What a day to tango!” 

And while Herr Hertz hummed rag- 
time, the dance went on. 

The annual Southern frolic of the 
Metropolitan stars had begun most aus- 
piciously. 


Caruso Loses His New Hat 


They were all like one big family, 
these singers—all joyous, except Signor 
Enrico Caruso. 

Caruso had brought with him from 
New York a brand new straw hat—tall- 
crowned, narrow-brimmed, wonderfully 
draped in colored ribbons—bought espe- 
cially for the Atlanta trip. In the pride 
of his Spring array the tenor had saun- 
tered into the hotel dining room and left 
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1. Maurice Halperson. 2. August Fraemcke. 3. Edward 


Henderson. 5. James Speyer. 6. Oswald Garrison Villard. 
Jan Paderewski. 9. Franz Kneisel. 10. Harry Harkness 


Johnson. 12. Theodore E. Steinway. 13. Henry T. Finck. 
15. John C. Freund. 16. Hy Mayer. 17. Spaulding Frazer. 


19. Alexander Saslavsky. 20. Louis Svecenski. 21. J. H. 


Jacoby. 23. Joseph W. Sturtevant. 24. Albert Stiircke. 25. 
Procter. 27. George Folsom Granberry. 28. Fred W. Baumer. 


30. H. D. Low. 31. Henry Ziegler. 32. Thuel Burnham. 


E. Whitlock. 35. Lionello Perera. 36. Emil Goldmark. 37. 
Altschuler. 39. Leo Levy. 40. Herbert Boughton. 41. M. 





Rubin Goldmark. 


Reidemeister 


Morgenthau, 
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THE PADEREWSKI BANQUET OF ‘“‘THE BOHEMIANS” IN TH 


Roeder. 43. A. J. Erdmann. 44. Henry I. Calman. 45. Alfred A. Cook. 46. Frederick 


T. Steinway. 47. Orlando Rouland. 48. Ernest Urchs 19. Ferdinand von Inten. 50 


Arthur D. Woodruff ol. E. J. de Coppet 52. Oscar Saenger 53. August Sieberg 
54. John Palmer. 55. Paul Brandt. 56. C. E. Groesbeck. 57. Byron H. Collins. 58. Paul 
H. Schmidt. 59. Henry Junge. 60. Theodore Cassabeer. 61. Richard Arnold. 62. C. D. 
W. Cole. 63. Hugo Blumenthal. 64. Joseph Pizarello. 65. Victor S. Flechter. 66. Charles 
Kranich. 67. Frederic Mariner. 68. Alexander Russell. 69. Edward W. Runyon. 70. John 
L. Burdett. 71. P. K. van Yorx. 72. Eduardo Marzo. 73. Geo. W. Hammerschlag. 


74. Walter L. Bogert. 75. Louis R. Dressler. 76. J. M. Priaulx. 77. J. S. Danielson 
78. S. N. Haschek. 79. Edwin Franko Goldman 80. Armand Vecsey. 81. A. Walter 


Kramer. 82. William S. Brady 83. Jesse Weil. 84. Clarence Adle! 85. Edouard Dethier. 
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S” IN THE RITZ CARLTON HOTEL ON SATURDAY, MAY 2 





89. Samuel Gardner. 130. A. Pagenstecher. 131. A. Pagenstecher, Jr. 132. Elliot Schenck 133. Arthur R. 


86. Sigismond Stojowski. 87. Alexander Lambert 88. Otto Weil. 
Theodore Sternfeld Freedlander 134 Victor Wittgenstein 135 Leo Schulz 136. Sigmund Herzog 13 


40. Nathan Burkan. 91. Edwin T. Rice 92. B. Hochschild 93 
“4. Walter Sternberge 95. L. Frederic Pease 96. Maurice Sternberge! 
Harris. 98. Julian Levi. 99. Louis Bry. 100. Paolo Gallico 101. Carl Hein 102. Willen 141. Oscar E. Rosenheim, 142. Walter Emmeric! 145. Julius Kahn 144. Dr Ulrich 
Willeke. 103. Morris Woititz 104. Willis Alling 105. Hans Letz 106. Edwin Br; Schoedler. 145. Berthold Neue 146. Siegmund Adler. 147. Julius Heimann 148. Dr 
107. Carl H. Tollefsen. 108. Bernard Sinsheime: 109. Bruno Huhn. 110. Francis Rogers ve Witt Stetten 149. Dr. Henry Wolf 150. Dr. Florian Krug 151. Dr. W. Heimann 
lll. Martin C. Plate. 112. Harry Eisenbach 113. Albert Reiss. 114. Meyer Weinstein 152. J. H. Freedlander. 153. Dr. Richard Wiener 154. Dr. Emil Gruening. 155. Theodore 
115. Albert von Doenhoff 116. Arthur E. Janke. 117. Samuel Sosnowski 118. I. S. Prince. 156. Eugene Heffley 157. Siegfried S. Prince. 158. Wilbur Larremore. 159, Frank 
Blumenthal. 122. Herbert L.. Sealy 160. Samuel Lifschey. 161. S. Schlechterer. 162. Zach. Belcher 163. Herbert 
Padelinetti. 164. Carl Hahn. 165. Karl Drucklieb. 166. G. L. Jacobson 167. Josef Stein 


97 Victor George Rosenfeld 138. Sidney Blumenthal 139. Max Liebling. 140. Edmund T. Lukens 


Wolf. 119. Hugo Grunwald 120. H. P. Kreiner. 21. Martin 
R. Mainzer. 123. Heinrich Meyn. 124. A. W. Lilienthal 125. Ludwig Marum. 126. Henry 
Holden Huss 127. Samuel Strauss 128. Ernest T. Carter 129. Dr. William C. Carl 
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Gratifying Results of Ten Years of Training Under Hollis 
Dann’s Direction Shown in Hearty Response to Programs 
Presented by Chorus, Chicago Orchestra and Prominent 
Soloists—Handsome Auditorium New Home of Annual 








(From a Staff Correspondent) 
Ithaca, N. Y., May 3. 


“Far above the busy humming 
Of the bustling town,” 


O begins a stanza of Cornell’s Alma 
Mater song. That bustling town of 
Ithaca, however, has been eclipsed in 
activity during the past three days by 
the vicinity of the Auditorium “on the 
hill.” This has been the scene of the 
university’s ninth annual music festival, 
which has ushered in a new era of Cor- 
nell’s musical progress. It has been a 
case of “all roads leading to the Audi- 
torium” from the time when the prelude 
to the festival was sounded on Thursday 
evening by Chime Master Ritter, with 
his clanging Wagner “Prize Song” on 
the chimes in the library tower, until 
Director Hollis Dann laid down his 


baton after the finale of “Faust” at the 
Saturday night concert. 

Beneath the surface of the four per- 
formances there were revealed certain 
vital forces in this college community’s 
musical growth. In the events them- 
selves, however, there were significant 
elements which demand more immediate 
narration. First, there is the fact that 
this was the first festival given in the 
magnificent new Auditorium, built by 
the State of New York for the Agricul- 
tural College. Formerly the concerts 
were given in Sage Chapel, which seated 
about eight hundred and necessitated an 
almost miraculous compression of the 
choral and orchestral forces within a 
small space. This new hall has about 
2,000 seats, and of that number of sea- 
son tickets for the four concerts some 
1,700 were sold during the first day that 
they were placed on sale. 

Besides this widening of the public 
and the increased resources consequent 
upon the larger receipts, there are ac- 
coustic properties which Conductor 
Frederick Stock of the visiting Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra pronounced as be- 
ing all that could be desired. 

In addition the audience was given a 
taste of joys to come in the church 
scene of “Faust” when James T. 
Quarles, university organist, utilized but 
a part of the splendid big organ now be- 
ing installed in the Auditorium. 


A Gift from Carnegie 


In this connection it is related that 
Andrew D. White, the eminent diplomat 
and former president of the university, 
is a devout admirer of organ music. He 
is a member of the progressive music 
committee of the board of trustees, along 
with Roger B. Williams, chairman, and 
Charles E. Treman. Andrew Carnegie 
is a fellow trustee, and he has been 
aware of Dr. White’s aspirations to- 
ward the providing of a suitable organ 
for the university. Accordingly, upon 
leaving one of the trustees’ meetings, 
the ironmaster slipped into Dr. White’s 
pocket a check for $25,000, with the re- 
mark, “Ye can do what ye’ve a mind 
to with this.” The result was the new 
Auditorium organ. 

Another step in advance was the 
securing of the Stock orchestra for the 
festival, and so musicianly was its aid 
that the projectors realized that the en- 
gagement of this body had set a stand- 
ard from which it would be impossible 
to recede in future festivals. 

The high lights of the festival were 
the opening concert with Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink and the closing “Faust” per- 
formance. The noted contralto had gen- 
erously amplified her part of the Thurs- 
day program that the Cornell lads might 
have a more complete enjoyment of her 
art. She also introduced an unscheduled 
artist by bringing forward Nina Fletch- 
er, the violinist of her concert com- 
pany, to play the obbligato to her Bizet 
“Agnus dei,” as an encore to her in- 


imitable song group. After’ her 
“Titus” aria of Mozart the singer 
insisted upon sharing the applause 
with first clarinetist Schreurs, who 


had given splendid support. Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heinck’s valuable contribution to 
the Wagner part of the program was 


the “Gerechter Gott” aria from “Rienzi,” 
which she supplemented with “But the 
Lord Is Mindful of His Own” from 


' 








Grieg cantata Florence Mulford sang 


her share with experienced  art- 
istry, and Willard Flint made 
the most of the few lines of the 


High Priest. Lambert Murphy scored 
one of the big successes of the festival 
with his tellingly lyric singing of his 
“Grisélidis” aria, with the Whitney 
Coombs “Her Rose” as a redemanded en- 
core to the accompaniment of harpist 
W. Singer. Another number repeated 
was the orchestra’s Scherzo from “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Concertmaster Harry Weisbach was a 
highly appreciated soloist at the Satur- 
day matinée, revealing a refined tone 
and expressive style in a Mozart An- 
dante and Arnold Volpe’s Mazurka, be- 
sides two extras. Conductor Stock’s read- 
ing of the Fifth Beethoven Symphony 
and some Brahms Hungarian Dances 
met with emphatic approval. 














Scenes at the Cornell University Music Festival—No. 1, 


The two conductors, Hollis E. Dann 


and Frederick Stock; No. 2, Soloists in “‘Faust,’”’ in front of the new auditorium; Willard 
Flint, Florence Mulford, Lambert Murphy, Grace Bonner Williams, Gwilym Miles (left to 
right); No. 3, Harry Weisbach, concert-master, photographing University Organist James 
T. Quarles; No. 4, Mme. Schumann-Heink (center), Mrs. Katherine Hoffman and Nina 


Fletcher 


“Saint Paul.” There was universal eom- 
mendation for the accompaniments of 
Mrs. Katherine Hoffman. 


Serenade Schumann-Heink 


Mme. Schumann-Heink was in perfect 
vocal form and her art won a remark- 
able tribute of applause and floral offer- 
ings, which she acknowledged by a brief 
speech. The undergraduates in the 
chorus replied during a lull while wait- 
ing for a flashlight photograph to be 
taken when “Pink” Clark, president of 
the Glee Club, led them in some favorite 
campus songs, which won a greeting of 
applause from the famous contralto. 

Mr. Stock’s Wagner offerings won 
warm admiration, and Conductor Dann’s 
chorus of 220 reserved its strength for 
the final “Meistersinger” Chorale, when 
it astounded the hearers with its in- 
spiring volume and its fresh, youthful 
quality of tone. 

Further exposition of Professor Dann’s 
exacting training and vitalizing leader- 
ship was given on the following even- 
ing with the chorus’s polished singing of 
Grieg’s “Olaf Trygvasson” and a Slavic 
Folk Scene by Nowowiejski. In the 


It was a “Faust” reunion on Satur- 
day evening, for all the principals in 
the Gounod opera, with one exception, 
were identical with those who had sung 
the work two years ago in the chapel. 
The exception was in the capable sing- 
ing of Wagner’s lines by an undergrad- 
uate baritone, Cass Ward Whitney, a 
younger brother in the family from 
which came the Whitney Brothers Quar- 
tet. 

Admirable “Faust” Performance 


Of the visiting artists, Grace Bonner 
Williams, the Boston soprano, gave a 
performance of Marguerite which was 


delightful in its refinement and vocal 
beauty. She was the very _ pic- 
ture of a Marguerite who might 


have stepped right into an operatic set- 
ting of the work. Lambert Murphy sang 
the title réle with pure vocalism and 
artistic finish, which made him one of 
the acknowledged favorites of this pub- 
lic. Florence Mulford sang Martha and 
Siebel with much tonal charm, and she 
won a burst of applause with her Ro- 
manza. Willard Flint was _ strikingly 
successful in suggesting the joviality of 


Mephistopheles in this concert perform- 
ance, and his scenes were sung with 
abundant unction. The audience gave 
Gwilym Miles an ovation for his stir- 
ringly dramatic delivery of Valentine. 

Once more the chorus distinguished 
itself, and it was worth many a jour- 
ney from New York to hear the male 
section singing the “Soldiers’ Chorus” 
as rousingly as if the men were cheer- 
ing on their “Big Red Team.” 

Professor Dann, who has been the 
moving spirit of this and the previous 
festiyals, summarizes the success of this 
ninth event as the bearing of fruit from 
the seeds of musical culture sown in 
the community during the past decade. 
He describes the purpose of the festi- 
vai as being to cause the student body 
to love good music, the majority by 
hearing it and the rest by performing 
it. The first and more broadly sig- 
nificant phase was summed up succinct- 
ly in the following editorial in the Cor- 
nell Daily Sun: “It is only right that 
a university which professes to teach 
its students the arts and sciences of 
life should include music in that broad 
curriculum of extra-classroom education 
which develops the well-rounded man of 
the world. The music festival is not a 
commercial proposition. It is a univer- 
sity course for which a fee is charged 
to defray extraordinary expenses.” 

Zealous booming of the festival was 
done by the publicity committee con- 
sisting of Lynn B. Timmerman, R. E. 
Treman, A. L. Clark, R. A. Doyle, S. H. 
Worrell and W. L. Kleitz. They “talked 
festival” to fifteen other prominent 
undergraduates and the’ enthusiasts 
visited the various fraternities as “ad- 
vance men,” with the result that some 
fraternities subscribed to twenty-five 
season tickets for their members. 


Growth in Ten Years 


Ten years ago a great artist, who this 
year drew a huge audience at Cornell, 
appeared in Ithaca before less than a 
hundred persons, and famous symphony 
orchestras played to a considerable de- 
ficit. To-day Cornell looks back on a 
festival of 8,000 hearers, and looks for- 
ward to a concert course next season of 
six pre-eminent attractions. These are 
all under the auspices of the music de- 
partment and the profits are held in the 
entertainment fund, which goes toward 
providing good music for the students. 

For many years Professor Dann had 
been supervisor of music in the public 
schools of Ithaca, where he built up a 
system of training which is a model for 
the rest of the country. After he was 
called to the hill as head of the music 
department he started another system of 
training in the university which finds 
its highest expression in the festival 
chorus. Practically all of the male sec- 
tion is composed of men from the uni- 
versity, but as the ranks of Cornell’s 
“co-eds” are not large enough to fur- 
nish the entire female sections some 
women singers from the town are draft- 
ed into service. 

For the nucleus of the festival chorus 
Professor Dann has the advance choir 
of about a hundred, which sings most 
ambitious music at the Sunday afternoon 
chapel service. Parts of such works as 
“The Messiah,’ “Redemption,” etc., are 
sung at these services and several times 
a year the choir unites with the univer- 
sity orchestra in complete performances. 
Three times a week the choir rehearses 
under Professor Dann’s painstaking di- 
rection, and the choristers receive uni- 
versity “credits” of two hours a week 
for this work. Preparatory choral work 
is done by the elementary choir, which 
sings at morning chapel during the week. 


Students’ Musical Taste 


This practical experience under Pro- 
fessor Dann is supplemented by courses 
in applied music, such as ear training 
and sight reading. Also, theoretical 
study is represented by Mr. Quarles’s 
course in harmony, and next year he is 
to add musical appreciation, a line along 
which the department has ambitions for 
the future. That the musical apprecia- 
tion of the university is already ad- 
vanced is shown by the crowded houses 
which greet Organist Quarles’s weekly 
recitals. One number on each program 
is a request number and these requests 
show a fine musical taste. At the close 
of the Sunday afternoon services Mr. 
Quarles plays two numbers, and all but 
a dozen or so of the hearers remain for 
this added program. From singing and 
hearing good music these college men 
have become discriminating and they are 
quick ‘to distinguish spurious art from 
the genuine. 

A separate phase of the music depart- 
ment’s work is that of the Summer 
school, where it gives courses for teach- 
ers and supervisors of music. -Last year 
the Summer school had 1,200 students, 


[Continued on next page] 
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of whom 220 were in the music depart- 
ment. While Summer schools frequently 
cause deficits, this department shows its 
practical value by rolling up a profit. 
An interesting feature is the use of a 
teaching laboratory, for the children in 
the Ithaca schools gladly come up the 
hill for instruction and become the live 
materials of this pedagogic laboratory. 

Besides this practical training the de- 
partment insists upon the students be- 


ing versed in the history of music and 
its current events. For the latter pur- 
pose the department recommends that 
the Summer _ students subscribe to 
MUSICAL AMERICA as the best medium 
of information as to what is going on 
in the musical world to-day. 

By means such as these it gives its 
graduates not a mere diploma, but teach- 
ing strength such as makes them powers 
for music in their various communi- 
ties. 

KENNETH S. CLARK. 





Atlanta Sees Singers 
in Their Gayest Mood 


[Continued from page 4] 


his hat at the door. But when break- 
fast was finished, the hat was gone and 
nothing left to do but dig a derby from 
the moth balls. 

Caruso was the center of many ad- 
miring young people whenever he ven- 
tured forth, resplendent in Summer tog- 
gery, displaying his light suit and tan 
shoes, pink shirt, yellow-purple necktie, 
coral stickpin, silver-topped cane and 
Turkish cigarette in an amber holder. 
And Caruso did enjoy it! 

Riccardo Martin, piloted by Col. Wil- 
liam Lawson Peel, president of the At- 
lanta Music Festival Association, was 
kept busy shaking hands with Atlanta 
admirers and friends from Nashville, 
where he spent his boyhood. 

To Andres de Segurola came the big- 
gest thrill of the day. Segurola nar- 
rowly escaped tumbling down an ele- 
vator shaft and got so mad about it that 
he punched the elevator boy in the face 
and was threatened with arrest for it. 
Fortunately nothing came of the episode. 

Early on the morning after the first 
opera, Mme. Ober had the experience of 
almost losing a dachshund. “Petty,” 
averse to sleeping late just because his 
mistress had been to the opera, took it 
upon himself to inspect the surrounding 
country, but was finally captured by twa 
small negroes who surrendered their 
prize only after much coaxing. 


Lotta Tauscher, daughter of Mme. 
Gadski, was a great favorite here. Curi- 
ous reporters thought it remarkable that 
she should accompany her mother on all 
operatic tours, and hinted of a possi- 
bility of a wedding to break the habit. 

“The man I marry,” laughed Miss 
Tauscher, “will have to agree to travel 
around with my mother and me. if 
couldn’t leave my mother, you know.” 

“Haven’t you any operatic ambitions 
yourself?” she was asked. 

“Not a bit,” she said. “I don’t want 
to sing and I don’t want to act. I just 


want to be with my mother.” 
L. K. S. 





NORDICA’S CONDITION GRAVE 





Singer Critically Ill in Java—Some En- 
couragement in Latest Reports 


Alarming reports as to the condition 
of Mme. Lillian Nordica came last week 
from Batavia, Java, where the singer 
arrived from Australia about a month 
ago. When Mme. Nordica left Thurs- 
day Island, where she had been ill of 
pneumonia, it was thought she was well 
on the way to recovery, but she suffered 
a relapse. ) 

Some of last week’s reports had it that 
Mme. Nordica’s physicians despaired of 
her recovery, but more encouraging 
news came on Tuesday and Wednesday 
of this week. George W. Young, of New 
York, Mme. Nordica’s husband, received 
a cable message saying that his wife 
was slightly better. The message was 
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sent by E. Romayne Simmons, Mme. 
Nordica’s accompanist. 

The prima donna had engaged passage 
for Genoa, where her husband expected 
to meet her. She has been ill ever since 
the steamer 7J'asman, on which she was 
a passenger, ran aground in the Gulf 
of Papua on December 28 last. She suf- 
fered at first from nervous prostration, 
which developed into pneumonia. 





SUMMER “POPS” FOR N. Y. 


Julius Hopp Plans to Give Them in 
Carnegie Hall 


New York will for the first time have 
a place devoted to popular concerts 
throughout the Summer this year if the 
plans which are now being made by 
Julius Hopp, of the Wage Earners’ 
League, materialize. Mr. Hopp, who has 
this year made possible the presentation 
of much good music for the masses at 
minimum prices hopes that he may be 
able to give concerts for the people at 
Carnegie Hall this Summer. With the 
many theaters devoted to moving pic- 
tures Mr. Hopp believes that there is 
both a place and a need for a permanent 
auditorium where the public may know 
concerts are given all Summer. 

Associated in this enterprise will be 
Max Jacobs, the New York violinist. Mr. 
Jacobs will have the artistic direction 
of the concerts, which will open on Sun- 
day, May 10. On that occasion Edna 
Moreland, soprano, will appear and Mr. 
Jacobs will make an experiment by pre- 
senting his string quartet. This is to 
be a test since it has never been thought 
possible to play chamber music for 
strings in Carnegie Hall. Mr. Jacobs 
believes that it may be possible, since 
only the parquet and first tier of boxes 
will be used and the audience thus 
brought near enough to the platform to 
hear the effect of four stringed instru- 
ments. 





Has Given 3,000 Piano Recitals in the 
United States 


Edward Baxter Perry, of Boston, the 
well known blind pianist and lecturer, 
who has been before the American pub- 
lic for nearly thirty years, has com- 
pleted this season a record of three 
thousand recitals given in the United 
States alone. He closed his season’s 
work with a successful recital at New 
York City under the auspices of the 
Ingleside League. Mr. Perry will spend 
the Summer at his seaside residence, 
Camden, Me., preparing new work and 
arranging trips for the coming year. 





Julia Claussen Sails for London 


CHICAGO, May 1.—Mme. Julia Claus- 
sen, the Swedish contralto and member 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
sailed yesterday on the Friedrich Wil- 
helm for London. Mme. Claussen has 
been engaged for the season of the 
Covent Garden Royal Opera. On the 
same boat was Rudolph Engberg, the 
Chicago baritone, who will be gone until 
Fall. M. R. 





Victor Herbert is making satisfactory 
progress towards recovery from his oper- 
ation for appendicitis according to the 
latest reports from London. 














Frank A. Raia 


PROVIDENCE, April 30.—Frank A. 
Raia, one of the best known harpists in 
New England, died here suddenly of 
heart disease on Friday in his sixty- 
first year. Mr. Raia came to this coun- 
try when he was ten years old and be- 
gan his studies on the harp when he was 
thirteen. He was a pupil of Alexander 
Freygang, at that time harpist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and he also 
studied with Felix Goderfroid of Paris. 
At the time of his death he was a mem- 
ber of the Providence Symphony Or- 
chestra. G. F. H. 


Mrs. Emma D. Muensch-Adolphi 


Mrs. Emma Dorothy Muensch-Adol- 
phi, a composer and the friend of many 
opera singers, died April 30 at her 
home, No. 92 Seventh avenue, Brooklyn, 
of paralysis. She was sixty-eight years 
old and was born in Hamburg, Ger- 
many. She once composed an opera, the 
manuscript of which was lost. 











Felix Fox 


PIANIST 


Scores Artistic Triumph in 
Boston Recital 


BOSTON HERALD, by Philip Hale, 
April 24, 1914. 

“Mr. Fox’s programs are always un- 
conventional; he wanders’ pleasantly 
from the beaten path, the dusty path 
laboriously pursued by too many pian- 
ists, great and small. Graun, for in- 
stance, was once known here only as the 


composer of ‘‘Lo, the Heav’n Descend- 
ed Prophet,’’ a bravura song of a re- 
ligious nature. Mme. Sembrich was 


probably the last celebrated singer to 
put it on the program of a Symphony 
concert, and she then omitted the most 
difficult section. His Presto for the 
piano is’ full of character, an unusual 
viece for his period. Mr. Fox played it 
delightfully, with a peculiar crispness, 
with a fine sense of proportion and the 
nature of the structure. He did not try 
to bring the piece into the 20th century, 
as he was content to play Weber’s 
movement from a sonata brilliantly and 
without any incongruous attempt at 


emotional expression. From what we 
know by report about Weber as a pian- 
ist, Mr. Fox played this music in the 
Weberian manner. His performance 
was, first of all, brilliant, and this is the 


chief quality of the music. 

“The two pieces by Florent Schmitt 
are from the first collection of ‘Musi- 
ques Intimes,’ written a few years be- 


fore the composer took the Prix de 
Rome. They are pretty little sketches 
prevented by artistic touches here and 
there from falling to the level of salon 
music. 

“Mr. Fox’s playing gave much pleas- 
ure. His tone was agreeable, whether 
force or delicacy was demanded. His 
technic was sure, evenly developed, 
fully adequate. He played with marked 


understanding. Bach’s Choral Prelude 
was appropriately plaintive in religious 
entreaty, and Debussy’s Isle was never 
more recklessly joyous. After the sec- 
ond group Mr..Fox gave a romantic 
reading of Phillipp’s ‘Clair de Lune.’ ”’ 
BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, April 24, 1914. 

‘“‘Busy with teaching, which is an end- 
less and exhausting job, Felix Fox, the 
Dianist, now plays seldom in _ public. 
Last evening in Steinert Hall he came 
out of this quasi-retirement in a joint 
concert with George Mitchell, a new 


tenor, and his program and his skill with 
it recalled the days in which-his public 
appearances were more frequent. At 


that time Mr. Fox shunned the well- 
worn track of ‘recital numbers,’ and 
discovered interesting pieces for himself. 
He did so again yesterday, with his 
Presto from Graun, an almost unknown 
piece of eighteenth century music: his 
fragment from one of Weber’s sonatas, 
and his little ‘tone-picture’ and ‘mood- 
picture’ out of Florent Schmitt. As for 
his playing, throughout the concert. it 


kept and heightened its old qualities. 
At every turn, Mr. Fox’s technical means 
were ready, apt and sure; his tone was 
clear, warm and elastic; his sense of 


rhythm and accent alert; his phrasing 
suave or crisp as the music demanded; 
his shading adroit and significant. The 
only hint of the pianist turned peda- 
gogue came in an occasional excess of 
expression. With intelligence Mr. Fox 
comprehended and differentiated his 
pieces. With not one did he fail in just 
response to style and mood.” t 

BOSTON JOURNAL, April 24, 1914. 

“FELIX FOX MAKES GREAT H! 

AT JOINT CONCERT. Some of the 
foreign pianists who come to Boston 


to astonish the natives should have sat 
in Steinert Hall last night to get points 
in technique and tone painting from a 


modest little man named Felix Fox, who 
teaches here day after day, and who 
makes all too rare appearances in public. 
For Mr. Fox shows good taste and pro- 
gressiveness in making up his programs, 
as well as in performing them. So the 
recital he gave last night was much 
enjoyed by an audience of considerable 
size and friendly disposition. 

“Mr. Fox played’ pieces by Graun. 
Chevillard, Schmift, Debussy, Liszt, 
3usoni, Rubinstein. and Weber. His 
fluent technique, his keen interpretative 
faculty and his fine sense of color-lent 
charm to his pefformance from begin- 
ning to end.”’ 


Address: Steinert Hall Annex 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Among the notable events of the past 
few days was the extraordinary financial 
success of the season in Atlanta of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, offset by 
the report of the serious losses incurred 


by the recent tour of the Chicago Opera 
Company. Then there was the banquet 
of “The Bohemians” to Paderewski, 
which, I understand, will ever be remem- 
bered by those who were present, on ac- 
count of the appealing self-revelation, 
amounting almost to a confession, made 
by the distinguished Polish virtuoso. 

Let me speak of the banquet first. 
Your Editor, who was present, tells me 
that it was remarkable in many ways. 
In the first place he doubts whether even 
a generation ago so many fine looking, 
well dressed, well bred, as wel] as well 
fed musicians could have been gotten to- 
gether to honor anybody. And he par- 
ticularly doubts whether even one-tenth 
of the number would have had the price 
of the dinner in those days. 

Of Paderewski’s address he spoke in 
terms of enthusiasm—of deep apprecia- 
tion. He said the speech was not only 
distinguished by wit, but revealed a 
phase of character that even many of 
the great pianist’s intimate friends 
scarcely suspected. 

When I asked your Editor what he 
considered the most sympathetic moment 
of the festivities he replied: 

“The moment when Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski said: ‘I am a hard and persistent 
worker. I have ever harbored respect 
for the masters. I stand in humility be- 
fore God and art.’” 

He told me that Mr. Paderewski de- 
livered this sentiment with such sim- 
plicity, but with such intensity as to 
lull his hearers into silence for some 
moments, after which they broke into ap- 
plause. 

When I asked your Editor what he 
considered the most dramatic ‘moment 
of the festivities, he replied: 

“When, during a halt in the proceed- 
ings his neighbor, Charles Henry Melt- 
zer, rose from his seat and, walking be- 
hind the other guests of honor, met Ed-,. 
ward E. Ziegler, the musical critic of 
the New York Herald, put his arms 
around him and kissed him on one 
cheek.” 

“Well,” said I, “what did Ziegler do?” 

Your Editor replied: 

“With Christian humility he turned 
the other cheek, which Meltzer then 
kissed also.” 

I understand that this osculatory out- 
burst on the part of Meltzer was caused 
by his desire to forgive Ziegler for hav- 
ing written articles in the Herald, ex- 
pressing his lack of sympathy with opera 
in English, on which subject, you know, 
Charles Henry Meltzer is the ne plus 
ultra of orthodoxy. 

It certainly was a gracious act of 
courtesy and good will on the part of 
Josef Hofmann that he came in just as 
the dinner had begun and seated himself 
by the side of the guest of honor. I am 
told that it was appreciated by the ova- 
tion given him. - 

Hofmann may have his peculiarities— 
as, indeed, we all have—but one thing is 
certain, when it comes to doing some- 
thing that is exceedingly shrewd—you 
may always count upon him! 

* * x 

Writing of Meltzer reminds me that 
it is an open secret that since his con- 
nection with the New York American 


+ as its leading music critic ceased, which 


is generally regretted in the musical 
world, he has decided, and I think wise- 
ly, to devote himself to original com- 
position in the way of a libretto in Eng- 


lish, the music for which is to be pro- 
vided, I hear, by one of the greatest 
musicians in Europe. I have heard the 
name, but I will keep the secret. 

The successful presentation of an 
original work in English, within a rea- 
sonable time, with the libretto by an 
American, will go far to advance the 
national cause in music, though per- 
sonally I would have preferred had Mr. 
Meltzer taken as his associate in the 
enterprise an American composer. 

Meltzer has made some very able 
translations of librettos. With his large 
experience, his command of foreign lan- 
guages, as well as his splendid com- 
mand of English, together with his large 
knowledge of operatic affairs for years, 
his intimate acquaintance with musicians 
and especially with all the great artists, 
he is peculiarly fitted for the task he has 
undertaken. 

* * * 


The Metropolitan Opera Company has 
returned to New York, and some of the 
members by this time are already on the 
ocean to fill engagements abroad, or to 
enjoy a well earned rest during the 
Summer. 

The Atlanta season was a triumph. 
It will interest your readers to know 
that this was not a case where a few 
rich men of the leading and most en- 
terprising ar in the South put up the 
money to make good a deficit. On the 
contrary the season, not only this year 
but last, was finished with a substantial 
balance on the right side of the ledger— 
a balance so substantial that it will be 
a subject of glorification for all con- 
cerned for months to come. 

The total receipts, I understand, for 
the week were very nearly $100,000, a 
fact which Hertz, the conductor, made 
known as he paraded Fifth Avenue the 
day before he sailed and buttonholed 
everybody he knew, or thought he knew, 
to give them the important news. 

The success of the operatic season in 
Atlanta is largely due to the tremendous 
increase in interest in music which is 
passing over the South like a wave. 

Long ago I prophesied that not alone 
a tremendous revival in industry, with 
consequent prosperity, would take place 
in the South, but that with it there would 
be a revival of appreciation of litera- 
ture, music and art. That, you know, 
has always been typical of the Southern 
character. 

Outside of the few performances dur- 
ing the season which the Metropolitan 
people gave in Philadelphia and Brook- 
lyn they concentrated their efforts upon 
this single week in Atlanta. Thus, local 
civic pride was aroused, and, further- 
more, people came great distances from 
other cities to enjoy the opportunity. 

I understand that Mr. Otto H. Kahn, 
the chairman of the Metropolitan board 
of directors, who gave a supper and 
dance for the Atlanta Music Festival 
Association, and to friends of the Met- 
ropolitan Company, stated that here- 
after the performances of the Metro- 
politan would be given exclusively in 
New York and Atlanta. 

This indicates that the Metropolitan 
will not in the future undertake any 
tour of other prominent cities, though 
there is no doubt that some perform- 
ances will be given in Brooklyn. Whether 
performances will be continued in Phila- 
delphia has not, I understand, yet been 
settled. 


* * x 


To offset this strong proof of the in- 
crease in interest in opera comes the 
story of the serious losses, amounting 
to very nearly $200,000, incurred by the 
Chicago Opera Company on its tour, 
after it had concluded its regular season. 

These losses, I think, can be more or 
less easily accounted for, and do not 
particularly indicate any lack of interest 
in opera itself in the territory which the 
organization visited. 

In the first place, the entire West has 
suffered from the general business de- 
pression, and in many places there has 
been only partial recovery from floods 
and other disasters which desolated 
whole sections not many months ago. 

In the next place, while the perform- 
ances were of a high order artistically, 
the management was lacking in that it 
did not make sufficient publicity. 

The day has gone by when it is pos- 
sible for a great and expensive musical 
organization to land suddenly in a town 
and pay its necessarily large expenses 
with a margin of profit. 

Then, too, it must be remembered that 
the cities visited by the Chicago organi- 
zation had been pretty well cleaned up 
of available cash for musical entertain- 
ment by the number of excellent visit- 
ing organizations of orchestras, pianists, 
singers, violinists and others, so that 
the Chicago Opera Company had prac- 
tically to take what was left. + 

Then, too, local pride and feeling 
must be taken into consideration. While 


Atlanta is proud to receive a great and 
artistic organization coming from New 
York, it is doubtful whether Atlanta 
would be equally willing to receive a 
great and artistic organization coming 
from Chicago. The same holds good for 
other cities in the West, Southwest and 
Northwest. 

They appear to think that it is no 
particular reflection upon them if some- 
thing with the hallmark and prestige 
of New York comes to visit them, but 
they have not yet broadened out enough 
to accept the same from Chicago. 

Not that Chicago does not deserve 
every possible recognition on account of 
its enterprise in musical matters. Its 
operatic seasons have been improved 
year by year. Its~splendid orchestra, 
under Stock, is an integral part of the 
nation’s musical life. It has a multitude 
of first class teachers, vocal and instru- 
mental. It possesses some of the finest 
and largest music schools in the country. 

But, at the same time, it has not yet 
won the place in the national regard as 
a home of high-class music, and this is 
mainly due to the lack of enterprise, in 
the way of publicity, which character- 
izes its entire musical life. 

New York and Boston organizations, 
teachers, schools, conservatories and 
musical associations spend more money 
in a month to make themselves known 
than Chicago individual musicians and 
organizations spend in a year. The 
natural result is that Chicago is not yet 
credited with musical accomplishment, 
as it honestly deserves to be. 

~—* * 

Somebody asked me the other day who 
I thought were the most popular singers 
in the country. I promptly replied: 

“There are two means of judging this: 
Cash receipts at the box office and the 
caricatures.” 

No two artists have taken in as much 
money as Caruso and Melba, and no two 
artists have been so caricatured as these 
two. 

So far as Caruso is concerned, you 
know he does a large part of the cari- 
caturing himself, and loses no oppor- 
tunity to see that his pictures, good, bad 
and indifferent, get into the papers. 

As a press agent I do not know his 
equal. Between his matrimonial excur- 
sions and adventures, his splendid work 
on the stage, his practical jokes and his 
pictures, he manages to keep himself as 
thoroughly before the public as the civil 
war in Mexico or the baseball season. 

There is one thing he will never need 
and that is—a press agent! 

* * x 

Mary Garden says that she is not go- 
ing to sing in Chicago again—and Direc- 
tor Campanini says he knows she is not, 
because he has not re-engaged her! 

A dispatch from Chicago announces 
that nearly all the French artists with 
whom Mary Garden has been identified 
have been dropped by the Chicago Opera 
management, and that it looks as if the 
efforts of the company in the future 
would be confined principally to Italian 
and German operas. 

In leaving this country “Our Mary” 
took occasion to tell the reporters that 
she is going to have a rest, that she is 
not coming back for a year, but that she 
will sing in Paris at the Grand Opéra 
next Fall. 

I, for one, shall be sorry, for she is a 
great artist. That is admitted even by 
William J. Henderson, of the Sun, who 
has always insisted that she dances bet- 
ter than she sings. 

: & »# 

Pierre V. R. Key, of the World, in an 
interesting and_ valuable _ statistical 
summary of the last musical season, in 
the World of last Sunday, comes to the 
conclusion that the general result shows 
up well, but that too much has been 
given of a low artistic standard. 

He places the Boston Symphony as 
leading in artistic accomplishment. While 
he gives high praise to our own Philhar- 
monic, he thinks that there is still room 
for improvement in the strings, and 
there should be a greater degree of 
tonal balance. 

Well, for my part, I will not say: 

“Give me Stransky or give me death,” 
but I will say I would rather have 
Stransky than Dr. Muck, because Stran- 


sky has temperament, which Muck, 
though a great musician, cannot be said 
to possess. 


On this point Mr. Key agrees with me. 

I will agree with Mr. Key that the 
standard of the concerts given during 
the season by the various string quar- 
tets and ensembles was very high— 
higher, I think, than what can be found 
in Europe. . 

My opinion that Mr. Ysaye was not 
up to his own standard-last season, and 
that Mischa Elman was uneven in his 
playing, seems also to be shared by Mr. 

ey. 


With Paderewski, Josef Hofmann, 
Harold Bauer, Wilhelm Bachaus, Fannie 


Bloomfield Zeisler, Katharine Goodson, 
Eleanor Spencer and Carreno in the 
field, wé certainly had a sufficiency of 
the highest kind of piano music. 

As for the individual singers, a re- 
view of what they presented discloses 
also that a very satisfactory, if not 
always a high standard of artistic ex- 
cellence, was reached. 

Taking the season as a whole, includ- 
ing the opera performances at the Met- 
ropolitan, in Boston and in Chicago, and 
comparing all with what was given last 
season in Paris, London, Berlin, Vienna, 
Budapest, St. Petersburg and Madrid, 
I think Americans may say with pride 
that they have more and better music 
of all kinds than any of the great cities 
of Europe. 

We can say furthermore with con- 
fidence that we support our musical en- 
terprises far more generously and listen 
to them far more appreciatively than is 
the custom abroad. 

* * x 

Following the example of the wife of 
Ambassador Gerard in Berlin, who, you 
know, is meeting a grave social problem 
by pouring out tea to lonesome girls 
twice a week, Mme. Melba informs us 
by cable to the New York Herald that 
she will give ice cream twice a week 
to the twenty-eight chorus girls of the 
Boston chorus, who are in Paris now 
with Henry Russell’s company. 

As Mme. Melba says, it will be dif- 
ferent in one sense, and, then again, it 
won’t. The poor girls have been lonely, 
so she is going to make it homelike for 
them by giving them real American ice 
cream—though she says she had to hunt 
all over Paris before she found a place 
where they could make it. 

You see, the French, and especially the 
Parisians, do not believe in freezing their 
internal arrangements, as we do. 

However, I think the Boston chorus 
girls would have more appreciated baked 
beans and brown bread on Sunday morn- 
ing before they started for church, than 
ice cream during the week. 

Had they been New Yorkers it would 
have been different! 

x * x 

The latest news is that the “movies” 
are to be used to lead orchestras. 
Famous conductors are to appear in 
films in dozens of concerts at the same 
time. 

Such is the cabled story from Berlin, 
which tells us that the Messter Film 
Company has just placed on the market 
films of the most famous musical direc- 
tors, so that they will be enabled to con- 
duct a dozen or more performances in 
as many different cities at the same time. 

Audiences will thus be enabled to en- 
joy the conducting of great masters long 
after they are dead. 

Felix von Weingartner is reported to 
have said, after witnessing a private 
performance of the films: 

“The success was extraordinary. The 
opera conducted was “Carmen,” and the 
machinery for producing the film was so 
exact that after one trial the musicians 
were able to play with exactly the same 
accuracy as they would have done if a 
living conductor had been present. There 
was nothing mechanical to the perform- 
ance. The result was genuine. A clever 
conductor can be transferred to a liv- 
ing orchestra for generations to come.” 

If this innovation proves, after further 
test, to be a success it will nip in the 
bud the aspiration of many young 
musicians to be conductors. And it cer- 
tainly will dispose of the meritorious 
scheme to start a school for conductors 
in this country. MEPHISTO. 





Election of “The Bohemians” 


At the annual business meeting of 
“The Bohemians” at Luchow’s restau- 
rant, New York, on Monday evening, 
May 4, the elections for the coming year 
were held. The club voted unanimously 
for the ticket proposed by the committee 
on nominations with the following re- 
sults: President, Franz Kneisel; vice- 
presidents, August Fraemcke, Rubin 
Goldmark, Sigmund Herzog; secretary, 
Clarence Adler; treasurer, Hugo Grun- 
wald. The Board of Governors com- 
prises Paolo Gallico, Ottor Goritz, Victor 
Harris, A. W. Lilienthal, Ludwig 
Marum, Leo Schulz, Sigismond Stojow- 
ski and Josef Stransky. 





L. M. Ruben, the musical manager, has 
arranged with Emily Semple, a young 
American dancer, to appear in modern 
dances, assisted by M. Jules Verne. His 
other artists are M. Maurice Farkoa, who 
appeared last year as the star of “The 
Merry Countess,” at the Casino; Valen- 
tine Crespi, a young violinist, who is a 
protegé of Queen Carmen of Roumania, 
and Grace Hoffman, a soprano. 





F. €. Coppicus, general secretary of 


@the Metropolitan Opera Company, ac- 


companied by Mrs. Coppicus, sailed for 
Europe on the France on May 6. 
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ZURO’S EAST-SIDE SEASON OPENS 


“Tucia’”? and ‘‘Carmen” Pre- 


sented in New Series of 
Popular Opera 


Sg ier of popular opera on New 
York’s East Side attended the opening 
performance of the Zuro Grand Opera 
Company on Sunday, May 3, in great 
numbers and gave evidence once more of 
their interest in operatic music. The 
performances are given this year at the 
Grand Theater. 

In the afternoon Donizetti’s “Lucia” 
was given with Cecilia Zavaschi as 
Lucia, Angelo Antola as Lord Enrico, 
Pilade Sinagra as Edgardo, Messrs. Giu- 
liani and Navarrini as Arturo and Bide- 
bent and Miss Hinz as Alisa. The per- 
formance, which was conducted by Gio- 
vanni Leotti, was much applauded by an 
enthusiastic audience. 

Bizet’s “Carmen” with Alice Gentle in 
the title réle attracted an _  audi- 
ence in the evening that com- 
pletely filled the upper parts of the 
house and a goodly portion of the floor. 
Miss Gentle, who was to have sung the 
role on the opening night last Fall of 
Oscar Hammerstein’s projected season, 
was the star of the performance. Her 
admirable voice, which she uses with 
much skill, is well suited to the music 
of Bizet’s gypsy. Further, she is tem- 
peramentally fitted for interpreting the 
character and gave a portrayal that was 
worthy of serious consideration. Her 
“Habanera” won her an encore and her 
“Seguidilla” was applauded vigorously. 
After the second act she was presented 
with a number of bouquets. She is an 
American and has studied in this coun- 
try. 

The other principals, Messrs. Agostini 
as Don Jose, Modesti as Escamillo, An- 
geloni as Zuniga, were hardly satisfy- 
ing. Nor was the Micaela of Sofia Char- 
lebois vocally or otherwise pleasing. I. 
Del Castillio presided over the orchestra 
and seemed to be in a hurry from the 
opening measures of the prelude. He is 
doubtless more familiar with the tempi 
of other scores than “Carmen.” 

Maas A. W. K. 


Things proceeded to the ample satis- 
faction of a fair-sized audience on Mon- 














Alice Gentle, Gifted American Mezzo, as 
“Carmen” 


day evening, when “Rigoletto” was ex- 
hibited. The auditors were vehement in 
their efforts to make those on the stage 
understand how very much exhilaration 
and pleasure were derived from their 
vocal and histrionic deeds, and several 
times sought to hold up the course of 
events in order to obtain the honorable 
Italian prerogative of repetitions. IJn- 
deed, after the third act, there arose 
such prolonged clamor that the curtain 
was raised, Rigoletto asserted his venge- 
ful purposes to the shrinking Gilda da 
capo, and no artistic sensibilities were 
outraged thereat. 


On the whole the performance was 
very vigorous and the _ participants 
seemed all well established in the best 


provincial operatic traditions of the 


TWO RECENT SUCCESSES OF 


MAUDE, KLOTZ 


GREAT YOUNG AMERICAN SOCPRANO 


APRIL 23rd: 


mother country. Pilade Sinagra as the 
Duke succeeded in cutting something of 
a dashing figure and was very amorous 
when occasion required. So _ press- 
ingly did he urge his suit upon the alti- 
tudinous and buxom Maddalena of the 
evening that no one could reasonably 
have wondered at her easy capitulation. 
And he wooed in voluminous and immac- 
ulately white tones. Angelo Antola’s 
Rigoletto was very forcible, very mo- 
bile, and his expansive grin, permanent 
alike in moments of grief or angry pas- 
sion, was something well worth contem- 
plating. Cecilia Zavaschi’s Gilda was 
alluring to the eye and some of her me- 
dium tones were not at all displeasing in 
quality. In fact, with a better vocal 
method her singing would be decidedly 
agreeable. P. Angeloni looked properly 
horrendous as Sparafucile and G. Nemo 
cursed the various curses of Monterone 
with oracular gravity. Both chorus and 
orchestra—the latter under Signor 
Leotti—discharged their various duties 
ardently. The thunderstorm was not 
the least remarkable scenic feature of 
the evening, and, as the lightning was 
so scrupulously careful to limit its ful- 
minations to a single spot in the firma- 
ment, the actors were fully justified in 
not evincing any undue alarm over its 
behavior. me. we FF 





PHILADELPHIA CHORAL UNION 


Charlotte Lund, Edwin Evans, Miss 
Bonner and H. Merrikan Soloists 


PHILADELPHIA, May 2.—The_ second 
concert of the season by the People’s 
Choral Union took place at the Academy 
of Music last Monday evening when this 
admirable chorus, made up of members 
of the various People’s Sight Singing 
Classes, under the direction of Anne 
McDonough, had the assistance of the 
Main Line and North Wales Choral So- 
cieties in the presentation of a program 
which included Schubert’s “Song of 
Miriam” and Bach’s “God’s Time Is 
Best.” The combined chorus, consist- 
ing of about 300 voices, sang with ad- 
mirable precision and good tonal effect. 

The soloists were Mme. Charlotte 


Lund, whose beautiful soprano won the 
enthusiastic appreciation of the audi- 
ence, her rendering of “The Song of 
Miriam” being sympathetic and highly 


With Cincinnati Orpheus Club 


artistic; Elizabeth Bonner, contralto; 
and, in the Bach composition, Edwin 
Evans and Henry Merrikan. Miss Bon- 
ner possesses a genuine contralto, which 
she used, as usual, with intelligence, 
while Mr. Evans, who is one of Phila- 
delphia’s most distinguished singers, 
made a deep impression with his sonor- 
ous baritone, and Mr. Merrikan substi- 
tuted acceptably for Ednyfed Lewis, 
tenor, who had been announced, but 
whose appearance was prevented by ill- 
ness. A. L. T. 





BROOKLYN CHAMINADE CLUB 





Chorus Gives Third Concert of Season 
Under Mme. Kiister’s Baton 


The Chaminade gave its third concert 
of the sixteenth season at the music hall 
of the Brooklyn Academy on April 23, a 
concert which did credit to the women 
members of the organization and, as 
well, to their conductor, Mme. Emma 
Richardson-Kiister. Assisting artists 
were Mrs. Bessie Allan Collier, con- 
tralto; Paulo Gruppe, the ’cellist; Mrs. 
Pauline Dobson Gold, organist, and Mrs. 
Mildred Howson Hartley, contralto. 
Mrs. Hartley, who received an eleventh- 
hour notice that she must appear in the 
absence of Eunice Rockwell, did highly 
meritorious work. 

The club numbers were “The Sweet o’ 
the Year,” Mary Turner Salter; “Wind 
of Evening Softly Blowing,” Anderson; 
“Ode to Music,” Zollner, in which Mrs. 
Florence S. Campbell and Mrs. Hartley 
scored in incidental solos; “In the Time 
of Roses,” Reichardt; “My Lady Chloe,” 
Clough-Leighter; three Nevin numbers, 
“The Woodpecker,” “The Rosary” and 
“One Spring Morning,” and, closing, 
Gounod’s “Sanctus,” in which Mrs. Rob- 
ert Starr Allyn was heard in addition to 
the accompaniment of organ and piano. 

Mrs. Marguerite Liotard Brown, so- 
prano, was programmed for Gounod’s 
“My Heart Can Never Change,” from 
“Mireille,” and Mrs. Gold’s contribution 
was the organ souo, “Offertoire 4 Sainte 
Cécile,” by Batiste. - < Fe 





Edward H. Colell, formerly associated 
with the artist department of Otto Wiss- 
ner, Inc., shot himself in the head on 
April 29 in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, and 
died three days later. 
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Cincinnati Inquirer, April 24th, 1914.—Miss Klotz is an artist Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, April 24th, 1914.—Miss 
of serious purpose whose voice is well schooled and expressive. Klotz’s voice is a flexible lyric soprano of brilliant quality, but 
Her various groups were designed to display her musical ac- showing warmth and méllowness in its lower compass. She 
complishments, as well as to please the audience. She suc- sang with musical feeling and much taste an aria and two 
ceeded in both and was heartily encored. groups of songs. . 


APRIL 26th: 41 Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle, April 27th, 1914.—Miss Klotz has made won her audience with her bewitching smile. She received a 


remarkable progress in concert work of the first rank. Her storm of applause for her highly artistic performance. 

style is now a certain and individual quantity, her diction in- New York German Herold, April 27th. rar Miss Maude 
disputably good and her tone, as shown in the classical and Kotz appeared like a flower on : Sprin pt in St poh 
operatic numbers, lovely. Miss Klotz has a fine and beautiful “Zueignung.” Beahms “Wir Wandainen” Schubert’s “D ag exe 
stage presence, and in her white costume and picture hat yes- die Ruh” and Jaeger’s “Wenn der Vogel Nesthen will” Souad 


aor aes krone” ry ag sent to her across the foot- out like pure melting glorious sounds of nature. Strength and 

. as c c TO 4 [< . . . . , . . ; . ~ 

g er} c young diva. dramatic intensity were victorious in the “Louise” aria. Eng- 
Brooklyn Citizen, April 27th, 1914.—Miss Maude Klotz, a_ lish songs were additional gifts of her brilliant muse that 


Brooklyn girl, who has been heard on the concert platform in brought a storm of enthusiasm from the audience. 

all the principal cities of the United States, was the assisting New York Staatszeitung, April 27th, 1914.—The beloved s 

artist, and ee of a series of German and English prano displayed ample proof of her ability and added ow 

es they declared by critics to be the best ever heard at the laurels through her performance. With her sympathetic, clear 
é y- voice, she sang songs of Strauss, Schubert, Brahms, Jaeger, etc., 


and was forced to respond with encores to satisfy the demands 


Brooklyn Freie Presse, April 27th, 1914.—Miss Maude Klotz 
of the audience. 


looked like a Spring poem in her white dress and immediately 
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MUNICH NOT TO LOSE EDYTH WALKER ALTOGETHER 


Prima Donna Will Return There Next Season After Her Engagement with Chicago Opera Company 
—How Miss Walker Changed from Contralto to Soprano—Richard Strauss Conducts 
His “ Elektra ’’ at the Munich Court Opera 











Bureau of Musical America, 
Munich, Tengstrasse 33/IV, 
April 16, 1914. 


F bg niece Edyth Walker has signed 

a two-years’ contract for America, 
to take effect November 1, Munich’s loss 
of one of her greatest artists will be 
only temporary. Miss Walker is sure 


that she will return to us at the end of . 


her engagement with the Chicago Opera 
Company and that she will keep her flat 
here in Munich all the time she is in 
America. It is well worth keeping too, 
for it looks out over the parks along the 
River Isar, within easy reach of the 
great Festival Theater, one of the lov- 


liest locations in Munich. ; 

Miss Walker has a _ reputation in 
Europe which places her in the very 
front rank. She deserves it, for with a 
natural gift of voice she has worked 
hard and conscientiously for years, hold- 
ing her art before all else, and today 
she shows to what supreme heights an 
American woman can mount in an 
operatic career in Europe. In Munich 
we hear Miss Walker not only in the 
Winter but every Summer in the festival 
performances in the big Prinzregenten 
Theater, and she is in great demand for 
great performances all over the Con- 
tinent. 

Miss Walker left yesterday for 
Vienna, to sing in the Court Theater as 
Kundry in “Parsifal.” She will also sing 
in the “Ring” and as Jsolde. It is inter- 
esting to remember that it was in this 
same Court Theater that Miss Walker 
made her first operatic appearance. At 
that time she was a deep contralto, 
whereas now of course she goes to 
Vienna as a dramatic soprano. I asked 
Miss Walker how it happened that she 
made this remarkable change. 

“The voice had been trained both up 
and down,” she answered. “My high 
notes and all the notes of my register 
were clear and smooth, only the strength 
was lacking. I was a slender young 
thing, not strong, for my years of study 
had meant years of privation without 
even the proper nourishment, and I 
simply could not produce the energy to 
support the high notes. You would not 
think so, to see me now!” And she 
laughed with the hearty good humor 
which is so characteristic of her. 

“There are few good contralto réles,” 
she went on, “so finally I made up my 
mind that I would sing the soprano réles 
even if it meant the breaking-up of my 
voice in a year or two. That was after 
I came back from my contract with Con- 
ried in America.” Briinnhilde was the 
first high part that Miss Walker sang. 

Miss Walker was in Munich on her 
way from a long tour in Holland and 
northern Germany. After her present 
Vienna engagement, she goes again to 
Holland. Then follow festival appear- 
ances in Cologne, and in August the 
great festival operas here. After that 
there will be a few song-recitals before 
sailing for America. 


Sonata Recitals 


Marie Gesellschap and Wilhelm Wolf, 
concertmeister of the Munich Court 
Theater, have been giving a series of 
three concerts devoted to sonatas by 
living composers. The first program con- 
sisted of works by Enesco, Wolf-Ferrari, 
and Pierné. The later concerts are to 
include the works of Korngold, Cyril 
Scott, Gzymanowsky, Stojowski and 
Brzecinsky. All the sonatas with the 
exception of that of Wolf-Ferrari will 
be heard for the first time in Munich, at 
these concerts. 

Last Tuesday evening, the 14th, at the 
Court Opera, a gala performance of 


“Tales of Hoffmann” was given, in honor 
of the Austrian heir-apparent, who was 
then in Munich. Herr Bender excelled 
once more in his mighty presentation of 
the Demon, and Marcella Craft shone in 
her singing of Antonia, one of her finest 
roles. Fraulein Ivorgiin, the young 
coloratura soprano recently engaged at 
the Court Opera, sang the rdéle of 
Olympia, and once more made us feel 
that a new star has risen on the Munich 
stage. 

A noteworthy performance at the 
Court Opera was that of “Elektra” last 
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evening, with Richard 
Strauss himself conduct- 
ing. Although born | in ‘N 


Munich, Strauss very sel- 
dom conducts at the Court 
Opera, rumor hinting that 
he feels piqued because 
the Munich public did not accept his 
music years ago when it first appeared. 
The ovation given him last night, both 
before and after the opera, was warm 
enough to cheer his heart, however, and 
we are hoping for more frequent ap- 
pearances. 


Strauss’s Conducting 


Dr. Strauss’s conducting was very 
simple, for the most part, much of the 
time a mere beating of the time with 
some single eloquent gesture to this or 
that instrument. But in the mighty 
fortissimi, he seemed to be fairly calling 
up the tempest by main force of his 
violent movements, as he rose from his 
seat and drew the players on to more 
and more strenuous exertions. 

The opera was given an all-star cast, 
with Frau Bahr-Mildenburg an_ in- 
comparable Clytemnestra. Her voice 
was superb and dramatically she was 
supreme. Frau Mildenburg in private 
life is the wife of Hermann Bahr, the 
dramatist who wrote “The Concert,” and 
I saw his venerable face in the front 
row last night. 

Frau Mottl-Fassbender was very fine 
as Elektra. There are those who say 
that her voice is not what it was, but the 
dramatic quality of her singing is so 
true, and she is always so consummate 
an artist, that she is and deserves to be 
a great favorite in Munich. Hérr Bender 
was a splendid Orestes, and our own 






Maude Fay appeared to excellent ad- 
vantage as Crysothemis. I have never 
seen Miss Fay so completely lose herself 
in her work as she did last night, and 
never has she sung with better effect. 
Miss Fay has a voice which she can turn 
either silver or golden, and last night it 
was her golden voice which so delighted 
the public. Marcella Craft sang the réle 
of the Overseer of the Slaves. 

On the fiftieth birthday of Richard 
Strauss, which will be June 11, there 
will be festival productions of his works 
in most of the cities of Germany. 


Edyth Walker, the Famous American Dra- 

matic Soprano, in St. Moritz, Switzerland, 
Where She Goes Every Year for the Win- 
ter Sports 


The Society of German Composers, an 
organization for the collection of royal- 
ties, took in during the year 1913 the 
sum of 600,000 marks, or about $150,- 
000. Of this amount, which was more 
than 100,000 marks in excess of that of 
the previous year, eighty-five per cent. 
went to the respective composers, pub- 
lishers, and librettists, while twenty-two 
pensions of a thousand marks each were 
paid to the oldest members of the asso- 
ciation. Among the directors of the 
movement are Richard Strauss and En- 
gelbert Humperdinck. 

MURRAY SHEEHAN. 


Washington Club Offers an Exclusively 
American Program 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21.—The 
last meeting of the season of the Friday 


Morning Club was made memorable by a 
program which served to acquaint the 
audience with the advancement that is be- 
ing made by American composers. There 
were some local representatives among 
the composers in Alice Burbage, whose 
delightful group of five songs was ex- 
cellently interpreted by Mrs. Helen Don- 
ohue Deyo. Two songs by Mrs. Mar- 
garet McKenny-McAllister were sung by 
Mrs. Adrienne Kirkman Wentz, and one 
by Herman C. Rakemann. These would 
make pleasing numbers on any concert 
program. The piano compositions were 


the duets of Mary Turner Salter, “The 
Charm of Spring” and “Mistress Mary,” 
played by Lucy Brickeinstein and Elsie 
Edwards, and “Impressions of the Wa- 
wan Ceremony of the Omahas,” by 
Arthur Farwell, played by Mary Kelly. 
Herman Rakemann, violinist, and Alice 
Burbage, pianist, offered Howard Brock- 
way’s Concerto, op. 9. Among the songs 
were compositions by Nicholas Douty, 
John A. Carpenter, Nattalie Townsend, 
Cortland Palmer, Will Marion Cook and 
H. T. Burleigh. The program was one 
of the most thoroughly enjoyable that 
the club has offered this season and the 
company was indebted to K. Lee Jones, 
who had the program in charge. 
W. Hz. 


SPOKANE SYMPHONY SUCCESS 





Orchestra Warmly Welcomed on Its 
Initial Appearance 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 22.—Most im- 
portant of the musical events of the last 
month in Spokane was the first appear- 
ance of the Symphony Orchestra, under 


the direction of Leonardo Brill, at the 
Orpheum Theater last Sunday after- 
noon. The theater was packed from 
floor to roof with a representative audi- 
ence, which gave a marked demonstra- 
tion of its admiration for the organiza- 
tion. The “Egmont” Overture, b 
Beethoven, the Mozart Symphony in é 
Minor and Bizet’s Suite “L’Arlésienne” 
were played in a way that revealed the 
high degree of efficiency the new orches- 
tra already has reached. It is hoped 
that the orchestra will be placed on a 
permanent financial basis. 


The Musical Art Society’s second Len- 
ten concert took place the Sunday before 
Easter at the First Methodist Church. 
Of special interest were two Chopin num- 
bers played by Constance Gustafson in 
a thoroughly artistic manner, two 
Schubert songs, sung by Luther B. Mar- 
chant, who possesses a mellow baritone 
voice, and a piano duet, Saint-Saéns’s 
Variations on a Theme by Beethoven, 
played by Mary Short and Edgar C. 
Sherwood. 

The visiting artists’ course has now 
come to an end and Mrs. H. W. Allen, 
who has been the manager for the last 
four years with unvarying success, an- 
nounces a financial surplus. 

The pupils of Brunot Hall, an Episco- 
pal seminary for girls, gave a recital 
Easter week which reflected great credit 
on the corps of teachers—Julia Schelling, 
a sister of the pianist, Ernest Schelling, 
and head of the piano department; Mary 
Cook, assistant; Gertrude Huntington, 
head of the violin department, and Miss 
Lumb, teacher of singing. Another very 
creditable concert was given by the 
pupils of Percy I. Street, pianist. 

M. S. 





Milwaukee Has Remarkable Boys’ Choir 

MILWAUKEE, April 25.—That Milwau- 
kee has developed a boys’ choir that 
ought soon to take equal rank with the 
famed Paulist Choristers of Chicago was 
the impression given by the first real 
public concernt appearance of the St. 
Boniface choir, under the direction of 
John H. Stemper, at the Pabst Theater 
last Sunday afternoon. Organized for 
the Perry centennial celebration last Au- 
gust, and reorganized for the public 
Christmas exercises, the St. Boniface 
Choir has been placed on a permanent 
footing by urgent demand of the Mil- 
waukee public. To-day the choir, which 
numbers eighty-five voices, is as well per- 
pared for the most exacting perform- 
ances as any professional organization 
Peculiar local interest was added to 
Sunday’s program by the singing of “O 
Engel Rein,” a_ beautiful trio of boys’ 
voices, by John Leicht, of the Marquette 
Conservatory, who assisted as organist. 
Mrs. Louis Auer, of Milwaukee, formerly 
well known on the concert and dramatic 
stage, was soloist, and her accompani- 
ments were played by Elizabeth Tucker. 

M. N. S. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL | 











RTHUR HINTON, the eminent Eng- 
lish composer, whose Quintet in G 
Minor for piano and strings has been 
so well received this year, both in Amer- 
ica and in his native land, is the com- 
poser of a set of ten songs called 
“Schmetterlinge (Butterflies)”* which 
cannot fail to make his name more highly 
regarded wherever they are known. 
They are not exactly new, yet their 


being unfamiliar to America makes their 
discussion here fitting. The English 
composer who would set German poems 
to music and do so efficiently has an 
arduous task before him. A good knowl- 
edge of the language is necessary and, 
what is more, the composer must be able 
to throw himself into, as it were, the 
spirit of the German poesy, which is a 
thing apart. 

Mr. Hinton has overcome these things 
superbly and his songs stand as convinc- 
ing examples of what a cultured musician 
may do in a language other than his own. 
The poems are exceptionally fine ones by 
Josef Huggenberger. The ten songs are 
issued by Ries and Erler in Berlin in two 
volumes, each containing five songs. 
From the first “Schmetterlinge” does 
the set take its name. Then follow “Son- 
nenkind,” with its bewitching Brahms- 
ian rhythm, “Der Mainacht Zauber,” 
“Die Hexe,” “Der Brunnquell,” “Son- 





nenuntergang,” ‘“Verwundet,” ‘Mein 
*“SCH METTERLINGE (Butterflies ).’’ Ten 
Songs for a Medium Voice with Piano Ac- 


By Arthur Hinton. Published 


companiment. 
In Two Volumes. 


by Ries and Erler, Berlin. 
Price M.3 each volume 


Schatzelein,” “Flammentod” and “Wenn 
ein Gott ich war.” 

No ten songs by a single composer, 
published together, have come to the 
present writer’s attention that are as 
uniformly excellent as these. It is truly 
unusual when one meets with song after 
song maintaining a high standard. Dull 
places there are none; on-the contrary, 
Mr. Hinton adds beauty upon beauty as 
the songs go on. 

And he has not done this by calling 
into play all the devices of modernity. 
These songs are not more modern than 
the earlier Strauss songs, those of the 
“Allerseelen” period. To them are com- 
parable such ones as the superb “Der 
Mainacht Zauber” with its luscious har- 
monies and its perfect melodic lines and 
the impassioned “Sonnenuntergang,” a 
song of magical beauty. Mr. Hinton 
— well be proud of them as they stand 
high among emotional songs by modern 
musicians. But not only in this type 
of song has he been able to attain 
summits. His fine gifts are equally well 
exhibited in the simple “Wenn ein Gott 
ich war,” to be sung mezza voce, against 
a charmingly conceived accompaniment, 
the jolly delicacy of “Mein Schitzelein” 
and “Die Hexe,” in which one feels a 
strong German folk-influence at work. 
All by itself stands. “Flammentod,” dra- 
matic in its narration of a love that 
knows no bounds, a love that will achieve 
its end in spite of all odds. The graphic 
accompaniment of this song is a master- 
stroke while the voice part is strongly 
set. 

Mr. Hinton’s accompaniments might 
make material for a small volume. They 
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We bless Thee for Thy Peace 
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We bless Thee for Thy peace,O God, Deep as the sound-less sea, Which falls like 


A Song of Faith 


J. LaMont GALBRAITH 
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Oh Love Di-vine, on Thee I _ call, Thou art my Saviour and my All! My rest in 
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Out of the depths, out of the depths,Have I cri-ed un- to Thee, Lord.hear my voice. 


Lead Us, Heavenly Father, Lead Us 
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Lead us, Heav’nly 
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Fa - ther, lead us, O’er the world’s tem-pes tuous sea; Grant us, 


Ho! Every one that Thirsteth 
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ALFRED WOOLER 


rhe Lord is my strength,The Lord is my Strength,my strength and my song, my 
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represent the best type of lied; to be 
sure, the composer has been influenced by 
such men as Brahms, Schumann and 
Wolf. Why not? Is not the first 
symphony of Beethoven Mozartian in 
places? But there is present an indi- 
viduality that is surely Arthur Hinton, 
a poetic understanding and a musical 
mastery that places him in the front 


rank of present-day composers. Fre- | 


quently indeed have these columns been 
devoted to rather denunciatory remarks 
on the lack of good songs that come out 
of England to-day, at a time when all the 
rest of the musical world is sparing no 
effort to put forth songs of value. The 
“ballad composer”—he who grinds out 
soothing and succulent tid-bits for sec- 
ond rate singers, has been England’s 
musical curse. 

But there are men to-day in England, 
men like Cyril Scott, Eric Coates and 
Hamilton Harty who are producing songs 
that can hold their own with the best. 
And Arthur Hinton is one of them. He 
is perhaps less known for his notable 
songs, for he has devoted himself re- 
cently to such works as his pianoforte 
concerto (played successfully in Europe 
and America by his distinguished wife, 
Katharine Goodson) and his orchestral 
works. His songs should be heard in 
America. 

+ a * 

HE name of the widely known Bos- 
ton musician, Kar] Rissland, figures 
prominently in Ditson violin issues. Mr. 
Rissland is represented first by a very 
charming original composition, a Valse 
Caprice in B Flat, op. 16.4; Then come 
a list of transcriptions, Pierné’s “March 
of the Tin Soldiers,’ Chopin’s so-called 
“Minute” Waltz, a concert transcription 
of Dvorak’s Humoreske, Chaminade’s 
“Pierrette,” Tschaikowsky’s Chant sans 
Paroles, Op. 2, No. 3, Rubinstein’s “Du 
Bist wie eine Blume” and Schuster’s 
“How Can I Forget Thee?” Like the 
other transcriptions for violin made by 
this musician and reviewed in these col- 
umns this Winter these are all excellent. 
They show marked ability in adapting 
music, written originally for other medi- 
ums, to the violin and are, in every case, 

finely phrased, bowed and fingered. 

Mr. Rissland’s name also appears as 
editor of the following well-known violin 
compositions: Gustav Hollaender’s “In 
the Mill,” Guido Papini’s “Sérénade An- 
dalouse,” Grieg’s Albumleaf in A, Op. 
28, No. 3, and “Ase’s Death” from the 
“Peer Gynt” music, and Schumann’s 
“Nachtstiick,” Op. 23, No. 4. 

* ok * 

HEN Maud Powell first introduced 

a piece called “Wellenspiel (Waves 
at Play),”’{ at one of her recitals a few 
years ago there were many comments on 
its delicious charm. Its composer, Ed- 
win Grasse, the blind violinist, doubtless 
conceived the piece in one of his idyllic 
moments, for it is, in truth, the concep- 
tion of a poet. 

It now appears from the Schirmer 
press and proves to be a characteristic 
piece of real worth. Though made up 
of little scale-passages which continue 
throughout it is not monotonous and 
played con sordino it exerts an undenia- 
ble spell over its hearers. It is not easy 


of execution. 
* ok * 


O name in English choral music of 
the present day deserves more re- 
spect or more careful watching than 
does that of H. Balfour Gardiner. His 
“News From Whydah,’’** for chorus of 


+COMPOSITIONS FOR THE VIOLIN. Published 
by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 

t‘‘WELLENSPIEL (Waves at Play).” For 
the Violin with Piano Accompaniment. By 
Edwin Grasse. Published by G. Schirmer, 
New York and London. Price 60 cents. 

**“‘Niews FROM WHYDAH,” “CARGOES.” Two 
Part-Songs for Chorus of Mixed Voices with 
Piano Accompaniment. By H. Balfour-Gar- 
diner. Published by Novello and Company, 
Limited, London. The H. W. Gray Co., New 
York. Prices Eight and Three Pence each 
respectively. 


mixed voices with orchestral accompani- 
ment, performed by the Schola Can- 
torum, Kurt Schindler, conductor, a few 
weeks ago, brought his name at once 
into prominence in New York. 

This work is published (with the or- 
chestral part reduced for piano) by No- 
vello in London. It is quite as engaging 
on paper as it is in the concert-hall and 
every bit of it “sounds.” Mr. Gardiner 
has in other words written nothing here 
that can be construed as Augenmusik. 
Harmonically he speaks in accents which 
have as marked an individuality as those 
of any contemporary composer. What 
is curious to note is that he can use 
harmonic formule evolved in_ recent 
years by modern Frenchmen in a way 
never dreamed of by them. The poems 
of John Masefield, with their briny 


smell, their healthy, rugged vigor ap-. 


peal to him and he has set them fre- 
quently. This “News from Whydah” is 
a Masefield poem and it is one of the 
big ones, too. Mr. Gardiner has ex- 
pressed it in musical language that is 
at the command of few living musicians. 
It is a masterpiece in miniature. And 
the instrumentation—with which the 
present writer is familiar—is as unique 
as is the music itself. It is of the big, 
deep-breathed variety which grips the 
hearer. 

“Cargoes” is another part-song for 
mixed voices with piano accompaniment, 
also to a Masefield poem. Here Mr. 
Gardiner has other things to say, but he 
says them just as effectively. 

1 * * 


HE William Maxwell Music Company 
offers a song-cycle for a medium 
voice with piano accompaniment called 
“The Year.”}+ The music is from the 
pen of the gifted young American com- 
poser, Emil Breitenfeld and is set to 
poems by Edward Heyman Pfeiffer. 
Mr. Breitenfeld has given evidence in 
recent years of his gifts and this cycle 
shows him once more the possessor of an 
agreeable melodic flow and a fine har- 
monic sense. In spite of the latter he 
has not overridden the bounds of what is 
logical and has constructed his four 
songs, which bear the titles of the sea- 
sons beginning with Spring, on sane 
foundations. The first song is brilliant 
and not unoperatic in its climax. “Sum- 
mer” is Schumannesque in its melodic 
lines and is worthy of a place on recital 
programs, as is “Autumn” with its fine 
harmonic touches. The writing for the 
voice is effective and the accompani- 
ments are well conceived. The songs are 
published separately. A. W. K. 


tt“THE YBAR.” Four Season Songs for 
« Medium Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 
By Emil Breitenfeld. Published by the Wil- 
liam Maxwell Music Company, New York. 
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from his most successful début, when he 


besides the d’Ambrosio and Lalo Concerto. s 
His tone is round and of great sonority and 


ripened already to a happy maturity. 
his phrasing, 
sense of the whole. 
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FRANK GITTELSON MAY WELL COUNT HIMSELF AMONG THE BEST OF 
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This youthful violinist has established his right to this title of honor, judging 
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rendered the two Beethoven Romanzas, 
He possesses remarkable attributes which 


never loses a rhythmic 
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THE DEAD HAND IN AMERICAN PROGRESS 


What Francis Grierson, the Writer and Musical Genius, Thinks of the Craze of Going to Europe to Study 


Music and Art 








N the Sunday Magazine of the New 
York Tribune of April 19 there is a 
very remarkable, as well as forceful 
article by Francis Grierson, the musician 
and writer, whose activities have been ex- 
ploited in this paper, on the deadening 
influence which 
the craze to go to 
Europe for a mu- 
sical and artistic 
education is exer- 
cising on Ameri- 
can endeavor and 
American genius. 
While Mr. 
Grierson is an 
American by 
birth, and had a 
notable _— experi- 
ence in this coun- 
try when a young 
man, he has spent 
more than forty 
years in England 
and other Euro- 
pean countries, so 
that he is well able to discuss the sub- 
ject as an authority. 

In the course of his article in the 
Tribune he says: 

“Why is it that with the best climate, 
the finest scenery, the richest soil, the 
greatest culture, and with opportunities 
unknown in any other nation, Ameri- 
cans are yet unable to work out their 
own salvation and come by their own in 
their own country? This is the most 
vital of questions in America to-day, and 
sooner or later the people in this coun- 
try will have to face the facts. 

“Shall the writers, the artists, the 
musicians, the conductors, the social 
leaders of America continue to trot, like 
little dogs, behind English mastiffs, 
Scotch terriers, German dachshunds and 
French poodles, or shall they break away 
from the foreign leash and scent out the 
game that abounds on their own national 
preserves all over the country? 


Absorbing Foreign “Atmosphere” 


“Some people go to Europe,” says Mr. 
Grierson, “because they think the very 
atmosphere contains a magical element 
which they can carry away with them, 
like potatoes or foreign coins or mediae- 
val bric-a-brac, and others have a vague 
notion that by frequenting certain salons 
and mingling with certain groups in cer- 
tain capitals, they can, by some hocus- 
pocus of the mind, assume certain intel- 
lectual traits wholly foreign to their own 
nature, and tack on to their natural tem- 
perament something of the genius of a 
foreign people. 

“The Dead Hand of Europe hangs 
heavily over American endeavor and 
American genius. It would not be so 
bad if Europe were not in the throes 
of political, social and artistic decadence. 
It would not seem so futile if Europe 
offered any kind of ideal superior to any 














Francis Grierson 


in America. But I have had forty-five 
years of European experience without 
being able to discover any European 
ideal, without meeting any special stimu- 
lus not attainable on American soil. 

“In all these years I have never met 
with people more cultured and intelli- 
gent than the people of this country. 
The truth is, that cultured and gifted 
Americans do not become more cultured 
and gifted by going to live abroad. 
While, on the other hand, ordinary peo- 
ple find nothing in Europe that they can 
assimilate or take away, except what 
they can purchase with hard cash. 


Latin Quarter a Depressing Place 


“Let us consider what writers and 
artists call ‘local atmosphere.’ A great 
deal of this so-called ‘atmosphere’ is an 
illusion in the mind’s eye. The much 
advertised Latin Quarter of Paris is one 
of the most depressing places in the 
world. Its history is one long wail of 
disillusioned lives, and -its actual in- 
fluence on the mind of the student is 
negative when not actually demoraliz- 
ing. The atmosphere of the Parisian 
boulevard is still worse. It would be im- 
possible to compute the moral and in- 
tellectual wrecks caused by the atmos- 
phere of a boulevard café. In Paris the 
foreigner seems always waiting for 
something to happen. This is not at all 
surprising, since that is what the French 
who haunt the boulevards wait for every 
day. It is this wanting something to 
happen that has made Paris the hotbed 
of modern revolution. Hnnui is at the 
bottom of it all. It is also one of the 
principal causes of American unrest, 
and the chronic illusions engendered by 
the constant seeking for new scenes and 
fresh excitement. 

“But why should Americans leave the 
most hopeful and promising country in 
the world to seek solace or inspiration in 
a part of the globe that, according to 
every observing traveler with a critical 
mind, is at the nadir of intellectual pro- 
ductivity? There is now no country of 
Europe that can offer foreign students 
anything at all resembling a new form 
of creative art. Everything there is 
tentative, even to a much greater degree 
than in America. Paris is afflicted with 
twenty different schools of art, music, 
literature, poetry, and the newcomer can 
pay his money and take what his whim 
dictates. 

“And this is what the bewildered 
novice does. There, at the present hour, 
he will find as many ‘masters’ as there 
are fancies and illusions in the mazes of 
his imagination, all waiting in their 
little parlors the visit of the curious 
foreign tiy who may walk up the wind- 
ing stair at leisure—but is often glad to 
escape, if he can, by the back door. 


Americans Who Succeed Abroad 


“The few Americans who succeed in 
Europe do so, not because Europe gives 
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A “The Artificial Music Season 


is about over, but the natural music season has begun. 
I have just heard a red-winged blackbird whistle.’’ Thus 
minded me that Maud Powell will spend her summer in 
the White Mountains. She will give her New York 
recital on Tuesday evening, October 27th, in Aeolian Hall, 
which event will mark the beginning of her eleventh con- 
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the power and inspiration, but because 
they have brought these elements with 
them. But just here lies the chief dan- 
ger awaiting the young artist, musician, 
writer, poet. Someone like Whistler has 
‘arrived’ after untold ordeals of patience, 
worries, and endurance, and the novice 
thinks it easy to go and do likewise. The 
fact that the novice has been furnished 
with plenty of funds makes his case all 
the more risky. Americans who _ go 
abroad to study fail to take into account 
the facts in the life development of 
foreigners who succeed in Europe. The 
truth is never told in advance. Intel- 
lectual snobbery is accountable for much 
of the prevailing fashion in books and 
literature. It is getting to be more and 
more the correct thing for American 
writers and poets to take up their abode 
in England. The case of Henry James 
is interesting; for he seems to have for- 
gotten how to write like an American, 
and has not yet succeeded in writing 
like an Englishman. 

“As for American musical students, 
Europe will never give them what their 
own country has failed to give. It is 
folly for young musicians to seek in- 
spiration abroad. Perhaps nothing in 
Germany and France is more decadent 
than music. The last limit of the Wag- 
nerian methods has been attained, and 
the composers who mistake imitation for 
originality know not where to turn for 
a fresh model. Except among the 
Italians, melody is rare, and to make up 
for the lack of it eccentric combinations 
of sound and a cacophony of orchestral 
noises are freely indulged in, and with 
nerve-racking results. 


Strife Where Serenity Should Be 


“That serenity which young musical 
students expect to find in Europe is 
nowhere to be found; but instead, dis- 
cordant conditions, opposing interests 
and personal strife. The musical war 
started by Wagner continues with un- 
abated vehemence; but it is a war with- 
out a general. ‘Musical anarchy’ better 
describes the state of music in Europe 
to-day. Nothing like it has ever been 
known. It is scandalous to expect Amer- 
ican students to spend time and money 
seeking abroad what is not to be found 
there. As for the art of operatic sing- 
ing, it is not taught‘ any better in 
Europe than it is in America. It is an- 
other illusion to suppose that the art 
of singing is easy in Europe, but dif- 
ficult in this country. All the condi- 
tions for music are more favorable in 
America, and the keenest and most ap- 
preciative audiences in the world are 
here. 

“The notion that Americans have to 
pass some years in Europe to develop 
their talent as artists, thinkers, and 
writers is a superstition that is doing a 
vast amount of harm, not only to Ameri- 
can intellect, but to the spirit of inde- 
pendence that was once so marked a 
characteristic of the people of this won- 
derful country.” 


Music Holds Play-Goers’ Attention Be- 
tween the Acts 


In the production of Richard Watson 
Tully’s drama “Omar the Tentmaker,” 
which is now ending a long engagement 
in New York, a feature has been the 
music under the direction of Maurice 
Nitke, the New York violinist. Mr. 
Nitke, who is well known through his 
solo work, has made an innovation in 
these performances, playing a number 
of violin solos between the acts. In order 
that the audience’s attention be held dur- 
ing his playing he faces about while 
playing, with the result that his playing 
of compositions by Wagner, Massenet, 
Wolf-Ferrari, Dvorak and Drigo is 
listened to with as careful interest as 
the audience exhibits in the drama itself. 
Blind Musicians of Washington in Nota- 

ble Performance 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27.—A pro- 
gram of unusual interest was that pre- 
sented in the concert hall of the Library 
of Congress last week, when the partici- 
pants were local blind musicians. The 
skill in technic displayed was remark- 
able, and the skill in interpretation at 
times even more so. 
formed were Prof. J. Francis Germuiller, 
Katherine L. Grady and Susie I. Duffy, 
pianists, and French S. Hufty, violinist. 


Those who per-° 


The program was as follows: “Priests’ 
March,” Mendelssohn, by Miss Grady 
and Prof. Germuiller; “Romance,” Svend- 
sen, and “Hejre Kati,” Hubay, by Mr. 
Hufty; “Polonaise Militaire,’ Chopin, by 
Prof. Germuiller; “Cachouca Caprice,” 
Raff, by Miss Grady, and “Bolero,” 
Moskowski, and “Country Dance,” Nevin, 
by Miss Duffy and Prof. Germuiller. 
Miss Duffy also sang “The Beautiful 
Land of Nod,” Greene. This was one of 
the most highly entertaining programs 
that has been given under Miss Rider’s 
direction. W. Hz. 





BURNHAM IN ILLINOIS 


Springfield Recital 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 1.—One of the 
most important local recitals this year 
was the one given on April 20 by Thuel 
Burnham, the American piano virtuoso, 
who was persuaded to take a week away 
from his classes in New York for the 
purpose of giving 
one or two con- 
certs. Next sea- 
son, Mr. Burn- 
ham is to give a 
more. extensive 
tour of the 
United States, 
under the man- 
agement of 
Harry Culbert- 
son. With a pro- 
gram which 
served admirably 
to exploit his 
pianistic powers, 
Mr. Burnham 
displayed his 
mastery of the 
piano and excep- 
tional interpretative ability. In spite of 
a somewhat heavy program, Mr. Burn- 
ham was liberal with his encores, which 
were demanded by the goodly represen- 
tation of the music-lovers of Springfield 
present. His program included numbers 
by Schumann, Schubert, Chopin and 
MacDowell. 





Thuel Burnham 


KRIENS CLUB CONCERT 


Taxing Symphony Program Well Played 
by Organization of Amateurs 





A large and friendly audience at- 
tended the concert giver by the Kriens 
Symphony Club on Wednesday evening, 
April 29, in A®olian Hall, New York. 
This body of players, which is conducted 
by Christiaan Kriens, was somewhat aug- 
mented for the occasion and presented a 
taxing program. Schubert’s B Minor 
Symphony aroused hearty applause, fol- 
lowing which Caroline Powers, a young 
violinist, played the first movement of 
the Beethoven Concerto, using Mr. 
Kriens’s difficult cadenza. Flowers and 
an enthusiastic demonstration followed 
her interpretation. 

After a flashlight of the club had been 
taken, a Handel concerto, for organ and 
orchestra, was played. Edward Rechlin 
played the solo part finely. A first per- 
formance of Christiaan Kriens’s “Suite 
Bretonne” revealed a brilliant and char- 
acteristic score with which the orchestra 


coped successfully. Grieg’s beautiful 
march from “Sigurd Jorsalfar” con- 
cluded the program. Although there 


was a preponderance of brass tone, this 
concert demonstrated that the art of 
true ensemble playing can be imparted 
to students and amateurs. 


Charlotte Glee Club in Attractive Pro- 


gram 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., April 24.—The 
Charlotte Glee Club gave its second pri- 
vate concert at the Academy of Music, 
on Tuesday evening, before an audience 
of more than 600. Numbers by Bliss, 
Sullivan, De Koven, Dvorak-Spross, 
Parker and Huhn were on the program. 
De Koven’s “Rosalie” and Sullivan’s 
“The Long Day Closes” were the favorite 
club numbers. Two male quartets sung 
Custance’s “The Confession” and Gib- 
son’s “Summer Lullaby,” respectively. 
Solos were sung by Walter Scott and 
John George Harris, who directed the 
club. There is an active singing list of 
thirty-five men and a subscribers’ list 


of 75. J. G. H. 


New Conductor for Melbourne Or- 


chestra 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, Maréh“26— 


Alberto Zelman has been elected. conduc- 
tor of the Melbourne Philharmonic So- 
ciety to succeed George Peake, resigned. 
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NEW BOOKS ON MUSICAL SUBJECTS 














A Profound and _ Illuminating 
Volume on ‘Piano Playing’’ by 
Josef Hofmann—New Editions 
of Kobbé’s ‘‘ Opera Singers ”’ 
and Lilli Lehmann’s ‘‘How to 
Sing ’’—Dr. Pearce Discusses 
“Modern Academic Counter- 
point”’ 


OSEF HOFMANN is not only one of 


the greatest of living pianists but 
‘also one of the profoundest thinkers 
along aesthetic lines among contem- 
porary musicians and a writer of true 
brilliancy, incisiveness and power. Tan- 
gible proof of this last fact is afforded 
by his book, “Piano Playing with Piano 
Questions Answered by Josef Hof- 
mann,”* which has lately been brought 
out by Doubleday, Page & Co., and 
which must be recognized by every 
discriminating reader as one of the 
most absorbing, fascinating and _ val- 
uable contributions to the literature 
of piano playing that has appeared in 
this country or abroad in a number of 
years. It is a little volume of a worth 
quite out of proportion to its size and it 
should find a place in the library of every 
piano student and piano instructor. At 
the same time it will interest musicians 
or musical amateurs at large. 

The book is a collection and amplifica- 
tion of a series of articles which Mr. 
Hofmann wrote some time ago for the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. In a most engag- 
ing preface the author explains that his 
purpose is “to present a general view 
of artistic piano playing and to offer ta 
young students the results of such ob- 
servations as I have made in the years 
of my own studies as well as of the ex- 
periences which my public career has 
brought me.” 

This preface, by the way, is as sig- 
nificant and illuminating as almost any 
other part of the book. In it Mr. Hof- 
mann dwells for a while on the subtle 
art of interpretation which “draws upon 
and, indeed, depends upon imagination, 
refinement of sensibility and spiritual 
vision and endeavors to convey to an 
audience what the composer has, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, hidden be- 
tween the lines.” Since, as the writer 
truly maintains, “that almost psychic 
side of piano playing eludes treatment 
in literary form,” it must not be looked 
for in this volume. He therefore dwells 
briefly but convincingly “upon these mat- 
ters of aesthetics and conception, though 
it be only to show how far apart they 
are from technic.” It would be a pleas- 
ure, did space permit, to quote in full 
Mr. Hofmann’s observations on the sub- 
ject—observations of a character which 
set forth the mentality, penetration, 
broad viewpoint and depth of spiritual 
insight of this rare artist. 

It is likewise impossible in this place 
to discourse upon or even mention all 
the invaluable suggestions, apercus and 
deductions with which the book abounds. 
The first half is devoted to the extensive 
topic of “Piano Playing.” Therein the 
pianist has written of “the piano and 
the orchestra,” comparing their relative 
natures and capacities; “the piano and 
the player,” in which he contrasts the 
true artist (whether as the finished 
product or in the embryonic stage) with 
the dilettante; “the pianist and the com- 
position” (an exquisite page!) “general 
rules” as to practice, memorizing, theory, 
technic, the metronome. The headings, 
“Touch and Technic,” “The Use of the 
Pedal” and “Playing in Style” suggests 
the contents of subsequent chapters. The 
subjects are treated with that original- 
ity and knowledge which one might ex- 
pect of such a master. 

The last mentioned chapter is of espe- 
cial importance. On the subject of ob- 


*“Piano Playing with Piano Questions 
Answered.” By Josef Hofmann. Published 
by Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, 1914. 
Cloth, 183 pp. 


jective interpretation—a kind very often 
decried—Mr. Hofmann (himself a play- 
er of great but legitimate subjectivity) 
remarks: “It is sometimes said that the 
too objective study of a piece may im- 
pair the ‘individuality’ of its rendition. 
Have no fear of that! If ten players 
study the same piece with the same high 
degree of exactness and objectivity— 
depend upon it: each one will still play 
it quite differently from the nine others, 
though each one may think his rendition 
the only correct one. For each one will 
express what, according to his lights, 
he has mentally and temperamentally 
absorbed.” 

Some interesting pages on “How 
Rubinstein Taught” bring the first half 
of the volume to a close. The second 
part is devoted to “piano questions.” 
Imperturbably, with admirable definite- 
ness and finality and at times with caus- 
tic humor, Mr. Hofmann answers queries 
sent in by teachers, students or parents 
of students and touching upon every con- 
ceivable topic relative to piano study 
from the correct height of the piano 
stool to the advisability of studying in 
Europe. There is rich food for thought 
and a plethora of invaluable suggestion 
in Mr. Hofmann’s replies, which are con- 
cise and to the point. On only one point 
is one inclined to disagree with him— 
his definition of tempo rubato and the 
statement that “what you shorten of the 
time in one phrase or a part of a phrase 
you must add at the first opportunity to 
another in order that the time ‘stolen’ 
in one place may be restituted in an- 
other.” All of which is about equivalent 
to asserting that because an orator or 
an actor speaks more than ordinarily 
fast or slowly in deference to the emo- 
tional content of his speech he must be- 
fore finishing speak at a corresponding- 
ly opposite tempo so as to attain a proper 
‘balance.’ The incongruity of the idea 
speaks for itself and besides Mr. Hof- 
mann’s own playing of rubato passages 
is a just and ample refutation of his 
hypothesis. 

None the less, “Piano Playing” is a 
most notable piece of work. And a care- 
ful perusal and thorough comprehension 
of its salutary principles will be of 
greater value to the average student 
than half a hundred average piano les- 

a. 2. F 


sons. 
* ok + 


HE OLIVER DITSON CO. has re- 
cently issued the sixth edition of 
Gustav Kobbé’s “Opera Singers,”+ which 
Mr. Kobbé describes as a “pictorial 
souvenir.” The book contains pictures, 
both in operatic costume and in every 
day garb of such artists as Caruso, 
Scotti, Melba, Eames, Calvé, Sembrich, 
Schumann-Heink, Ternina, with bio- 
graphic notices. To the present edition 
have been added pictures and biographies 
of Fremstad, Gadski, Farrar and Mary 
Garden. There are also many portraits 
of other operatic celebrities, including 
such eminent conductors as Hertz and 
Toscanini. The book is both attractive 
and interesting and the need for a sixth 
edition proves it to be fulfilling its pur- 
pose. B. FF. FP. 


* * * 


Lo LEHMANN’S “How to Sing’’t 
is unquestionably one of the su- 
preme books on the vocal art that the 
past half century has brought forth. The 
work is familiar to all and its vogue is 
not declining. A second edition has been 
prepared lately by the great soprano. 
In this she has endeavored, in her own 
words, “to forestall misinterpretations 
and to express better what I had to say 
in the first. It must not be thought that 
I lay claim to having said anything 
new. But I do lay claim to having 
translated that which has often been said 
and likewise misunderstood, into the 
language of the singer who can only 


7“Opera Singers.” By Gustav Kobbé. 
Published by the Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, 
Mass. Sixth Edition, 1913. 

t‘“How to Sing.” By Lilli Lehmann. Trans- 
lated into English by Richard Aldrich. Pub- 
lished by the MacMillan Co., New York, 1914. 
Price $1.75. Cloth, 323 pp. 
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guide himself by tone sensations and 
learn therefrom.” 

The English translation is by Richard 
Aldrich, music critic of the New York 
Times. mF. F. 

* * * 


R. CHARLES WILLIAM PEARCE 

is the author of a new treatise en- 
titled ““Modern Academic Counterpoint,” 
which G. Schirmer issues from its Lon- 
don house.|| The appearance of new 
books on counterpoint is always of in- 
terest, especially when the authors make 
it their business to treat the subject in 
an up-to-date and progressive manner. 
This Dr. Pearce has done, and the re- 
sult of his labors is a volume which de- 
serves careful study by musicians, both 


|‘‘Modern Academic Counterpoint.” By 
Charles W. Pearce, Mus. Doc. Cantab. Pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer, London, 1913. Cloth, 
pp. 349. Price $2.50. 


by those who create and those who in- 
terest themselves in counterpoint as a 
science. 

Considering that his is an advanced 
volume, Dr. Pearce has gone, perhaps, 
farther back than most men do who 
undertake a volume of this kind. The 
early chapters deal with an explanation 
of what counterpoint is, the old church 
modes, the matter of tonality and major 
and minor scales, until the author 
reaches a chapter which he calls “The 
Conduct of a Contrapuntal Melody.” 
This is a highly engrossing chapter, and 
it is followed by others which deal 
with the various kinds of counterpoint 
through eight-part counterpoint. Splen- 
did indeed is the chapter on the Chorale 
Vorspiel, and there are also interesting 
things in the chapter entitled “Counter- 
point in the Ecclesiastical Modes.” 

The chapters are admirably illustrated 
with examples which are unusually clear, 
obviously the work of a serious musician. 
Dr. Pearce’s prose is free from verbos- 
ity and in places is quite distinguished. 
The volume will be serviceable both as 
text book and for reference. A. W. K. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Opera Festivals the Order of the Month in Germany — Trouble Already at Managerial Head- 
quarters of the Opéra Comique— Buenos Ayres to Hear “ Elektra’ for First Time This 
Summer—London Hears All Five of Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concertos Within a Week— More 
Popular Price Concerts for Berlin—Karl Scheidemantel the Winner of “Don Juan’’ Prize 











AY is a favorite month for opera 
festivals in Germany. Cologne, 
which will have the premiére of Eugen 
d’Albert’s “Die toten Augen” as a spe- 
cial feature of its Festspiele, is to be 
but one of many cities that will indulge 
in special opera festivities this month. 

Frankfort-on-Main will have gala per- 
formances of “Tristan und _ Isolde,” 
“The Barber of Seville” and “Die Fled- 
ermaus,” and has engaged Frieda Hem- 
pel, Hermine Bosetti, Hermann Jadlow- 
ker, Jacques Urlus, Paul Kniipfer, 
Francesco d’Andrade, John Forsell and 
other singers of their class. 

Stuttgart will hear “Falstaff,” “Don 
Juan” and “The Barber of Seville” in 
festival guise between the 24th and 30th 
of the month. For the roéles of Don 
Juan and Figaro John Forsell has been 
engaged. 

Forsell, the Swedish baritone, still 
remembered here from his engagement 
at the Metropolitan that a talking-ma- 
chine record of his voice procured him, 
is also to sing Don Juan in Wiesbaden 
during the Kaiser’s visit the middle of 
the month. Walter Kirchhoff will be 
there to sing Lohengrin and there will 
also be a performance of “Oberon.” 

Even little Coburg will have its May 
Festival, with “Die Meistersinger,” “Fra 
Diavolo” and “L’Elisir d’Amore” re- 
studied for the occasion. 


* * * 
FY gpserte trouble has broken out at 
managerial headquarters at the 


Paris Opéra Comique. The triangular 
directorate appointed to succeed Albert 
Carré at the beginning of the year was 
divided against itself before three 
months had passed, and now the Minis- 
ter of Fine Arts has been importuned to 
act as arbiter in the settlement of the 
differences that have arisen. 

The two Isola brothers, formerly di- 
rectors of the Théatre Lyrique de la 
Gaité, who were appointed co-directors 
with M. Gheusi, complain that Gheusi 
completely ignores them in the matters 
concerning the artistic welfare of the 
institution—he does not even consult 
them in choosing new works, engaging 
new artists, deciding upon stage settings, 
and so forth. M. Gheusi, on his part, 
contends that the arrangement made 
when they came into office provided that 
he should be the artistic director and the 
Isolas the administrative directors. 

In Massenet’s “Werther” David Dev- 
ries, remembered here from the Man- 
hattan’s closing season, won a new suc- 
cess with his Paris public recently. He 
is also to appear in a revival of Alfred 
Bruneau’s “Le Réve” with Marthe 
Chenal, Felix Vieuille, who also sang for 
a short time at the Manhattan, and the 
baritone, Henri Albers. Marie Delna, 
whose limited répertoire  militated 
against her possible usefulness at the 
Metropolitan, has found a particularly 
grateful réle in Sylvio Lazzari’s “La 
Lépreuse,” one of the most successful 
novelties of the past two years, now 
brought forward once more. 

Mary Garden’s appearance at the 
Opéra Comique this Spring will be 
limited to “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” 
as she is to appear in other réles with 
the Boston-Covent Garden forces at the 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées. 

* * * 


OR the annual opera war in Buenos 
Ayres the forces are now being 
lined up. To compete with the Colon’s 
company, headed by Cecilia Gagliardi, 
Lucrezia Bori, Rakowska,. Alessandro 
Bonci, Charles’ Rousseliére, Rinaldo 
Grassi, Carlo Galeffi, De Luca and De 
Angelis, one rival institution, the Coli- 
seum, has assembled a band of singers 
of which the bright particular stars are 
Mario Sammarco and Rosina Storchio, 
whose engagement is limited, however, 
to a few guest appearances. 
The other high lights are Emma 
Carelli, Maria Cavalieri, Mme. Pasini- 


Vitale, the tenor Palet and the baritone 
Danise. Still other names on the roster 
are those of Garibaldi, Schipa, Lazzaro, 
Maestri, Della Rizza, Da Lerma, Cirino, 
Berardi and Schottler. Associated with 
Eduardo Vitale at the conductor’s desk 
will be De Angelis and two lesser assist- 
ants, while Francesco Romei will be 
chorus-master. 

Both the Colon and the Coliseum are 
to produce “Parsifal,”’ while as a second 
Wagner work the Colon will give “Sieg- 


fixion” in S. W. district. Write at 
once.” 

And as one London journalist, who 
confesses to being a tenor soloist him- 
self and to having known tenor soloists 
who needed it, remarks, the injunction 
“write at once” seems positively brutal. 


* * * 


OR those who attended the Beethoven 
Festival in New York arranged by 
Walter Damrosch a few weeks ago, the 
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Hermann Weil and the Queen of Wiirtemberg at the Bayreuth Festspielhaus 


Hermann Weil, the Metropolitan baritone, spent most of his apprentice years in Stuttgart, 


where he stands in high favor with the royal patrons of the Opera of that city. 


He has sung 


several times in the Bayreuth Festival performances and the picture reproduced here rep 
resents him as “snapped” with the Queen of Wiirtemberg at Wagner’s Festspielhaus 


fried” and the Coliseum ‘Tannhauser.” 
The Colon promises Montemezzi’s 
“L’Amore dei tre Re” and “Sogno di 
Anima,” an opera by an Argentine com- 
poser named Carlo Lopez Buchardo, as 
novelties, the repértoire consisting other- 
wise of “Carmen,” “Don Giovanni,” Ber- 
lioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” “Samson 
et Dalila,” Weber’s “Oberon,” “Manon,” 
“Aida,” “Rigoletto” and “Madama But- 
terfly.” 

At the Coliseum Richard Strauss’s 
“Elektra,” which already seems to be 
headed toward oblivion in Europe, will 
be an absolute novelty for South Amer- 
ica. “The Girl of the Golden West,” 
“Samson et Dalila” and “Faust” will be 
in the répertoire, further definite details 
of which are as yet unannounced. 

Usually opera war in Buenos Ayres 
is a triangular contest for the public’s 
patronage, but nothing has been heard 
yet of any plans the third competitor of 
other years may be harboring for this 
season. Generally speaking, the ar- 
rangements made this year are not of 
such inherent interest and promise as 
those of recent seasons in the Argentine 
capital. 


* 


HERE is something almost too cold- 
blooded in this advertisement which 
appeared a few days ago in the London 
Daily Telegraph: 
“Tenor soloist 


wanted for “Cruci- 


scheme of London’s Beethoven Festival 
held a fortnight ago is not without a 
special element of interest. Five con- 
certs were given in one week, the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra being the 
corps of instrumentalists under the 
baton of Henri Verbrugghen, an Anglo- 
Flemish conductor, while the Leeds 
Philharmonic Chorus of 200 voices was 
brought down for the performance of 
the “Choral” Symphony. 

The first program consisted of the 
First and Second Symphonies, the E 
Flat Pianoforte Concerto, the so-called 
“Emperor,” with Frederic Lamond as 
soloist, and four songs—the “Clarchen” 
Lieder from “Egmont” and “Wonne 
der Wehmut” and “Der Kuss”—sung by 
Elena Gerhardt. At the second concert 
the “Eroica” Symphony was. given. 
Ernst von Dohnanyi, the Hungarian 
pianist, played the first and second con- 
certos—rarely heard outside of the 
class-room nowadays—and Tilly Koenen, 
the Dutch contralto, sang the “Ah Per- 
fido” aria. 

Max Pauer was the solo pianist of 
the third concert, when he played the 
Fourth Concerto in G Major. The 
Fourth and Fifth Symphonies’ were 
played and Paul Reimers, the German 
tenor, contributed the song-cycle “An 
die ferne Geliebte.” The soloists of the 
fourth concert were Anton Van Rooy, 
who sang the aria “Mit Méadeln sich 
vertragen,” besides three Lieder, and 





Efrem Zimbalist, who played the Violin 
Concerto. The symphonies of this pro- 
gram were the Sixth and Seventh. 

The Ninth Symphony, of course, was 
the main feature of the last concert. It 
was led up to through the Eighth Sym- 
phony, the chorus with orchestral ac- 
companiment, “A Calm Sea and Pros- 
perous Voyage,” and the Third Concerto 
for pianoforte in C Minor, played by 
Arthur Rubinstein. The soloists in the 
“Choral” Symphony were Ada Forrest, 
Tilly Koenen, Paul Reimers and Anton 
Van Rooy. 


+ * + 


NE of Germany’s most popular bari- 
tones of his time, whose career as 
a public singer has now reached its 
twilight, has just demonstrated afresh 
his possession of literary ability of an 
order above the average. Some time ago 
the German Stage Society offered a cash 
prize of $2,500 for the best German 
translation of the text of Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni.” At Easter time the jury 
held a session at Stuttgart to reach a 
final decision. 

The board of judges included Anton 
Fuchs of Munich, Max von Schillings 
of Stuttgart, Dr. Otto Neitzel of 
Cologne, Dr. Leopold Schmidt of Berlin 
and four or five other more or less 
prominent men. In _ all, sixty-seven 
competitors had submitted translations, 
and the winner of the $2,500—a _ tidy 
little sum indeed for an inhabitant of a 
German city—proved, when stripped of 
his nom de plume, to be Karl Scheide- 
mantel, for many long years one of the 
pillars of the Dresden Court Opera and 
but recently retired from active service, 
or, differently expressed, graduated into 
the pedagogical ranks. 

This is not the first proof Scheideman- 
tel has given of his literary ability. A 
few years ago he wrote a complete new 
text for Mozart’s melodious “Cosi fan 
tutte,” which, like “The Magic Flute,” 
has always been handicapped by a 
puerile “book,” but the experiment was 
not crowned with success. 


* K + 


or 1 London audience actually 
hissed and groaned and even in- 
dulged in cat-calls at a concert given 
the other day is regarded by one of the 
London newspapers as a most commend- 
able symptom of new-born indepen- 
dence of feelipg and candor and direct- 
ness in expressing it. Thus the Evening 
Standard: 

“London’s ‘cultivated’ people are 
plucking up their courage. They have 
dared to hiss and groan at the perform- 
ances of a Futurist composer. The feat 
is a hint that they have not hopelessly 
lost an opinion of their own. Whether 
they were musically right or wrong in 
giving such a reception to Leo Ornstein, 
it is not for us to say. We applaud only 
their courage. And indeed there is 
reason. 

“This century has already made itsel1 
conspicuous by a determined effort to 
rid Englishmen of the charge of insular- 
ity, of being ‘outside the flood of Con- 
tinental ideas.’ A good distinction in 
itself, but what has it brought in its 
train? What but so strong a determina- 
tion to be ‘advanced’ that everything 
eccentric is immediately welcomed with 
false rapture? In art, literature and the 
theater it is the same as with music. 
Those who pride themselves on being 
enlightened fear to condemn, however 
they may secretly disapprove, for fear 
of sinning against the light. So we are 
glad that one audience has summoned up 
the courage to be rude.” 


* * * 


NE of the new singers promised to 
New York for the season now 
closed but prevented from coming by the 
insuperable obstacles that confronted 
Oscar Hammerstein’s grand opera proj- 
ect, has been winning débutante laurels 
in Naples at the San Carlos. Bianca 
Stagno-Bellincioni, daughter of the re- 
nowned Italian dramatic soprano, Gem- 
ma Bellincioni, and the Italian tenor, 
Roberto Stagno, made her stage début 
proper in Germany last year, but her 
recent engagement at the San Carlos 
offered her her first appearances in 
Italy. 
Apparently this is a_ celebrated 
woman’s daughter whose career will be 
worth watching. She is listed to appear 


[Continued on next page] 
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with the Boston-Covent Garden com- 
pany at the Théatre des Champs-Elysées, 
Paris, this Spring, so it does not seem 
improbable that she may be heard at 
the Boston a House next season. 
* x 

|S Sypecnnlle: Royal Opera House has in- 

stituted, with the warm approval of 
the Emperor, a regular series of con- 
certs at popular prices, at which the 
chorus of the Opera sings when its ser- 
vices are not required otherwise and 


some of the city’s most prominent con- 
cert artists are heard. The concerts are 
under the direction of Professor Riidel, 
and admission can be obtained for the 
moderate sum of half a mark—twelve 
and a half cents. 

Hermann Jadlowker is constantly in- 
creasing in artistic stature and in favor 
with the Berlin public as one of the few 
first-rank singers left at the Royal 
Opera. He is steadily adding to his 
répertoire at an institution that suffers 
from no embarrassment of riches in re- 
gard to tenors. J. L. 8. 





UNIVERSITY GLEE CLUB 
COMPLETES ITS SEASON 


William Wheeler, Reinald Werrenrath 
and John Barnes Wells 
Appear as Soloists” 


The final concert of the season of the 
University Glee Club, Arthur D. Wood- 
ruff, conductor, at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on Thursday evening, April 30, 
was one of the finest the club has given. 

Mr. Woodruff showed excellent taste 
in the program he chose for the occasion 
—Rogers’s “Bedouin Song,” Sibelius’s 
“The Broken Melody,” Hatch’s “Way of 
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the World,” Grainger’s “Tiger, Tiger,” 
Bliss’s “Plainsman’s Song,” Sullivan’s 
“The Long Day Closes” and Ingraham’s 
“The Jumblies.” The latter was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm and had 
to be repeated, as did the Hatch song. 
Possibly the greatest applause was show- 
ered on the singers for their spirited de- 
livery of a group of college songs—the 
Princeton “Orange and the Black,” the 
Wesleyan “Secrets” and the Harvard 
“Mulligan Musketeers.” There were two 
extras after this group, John Barnes 
Wells singing the incidental solo in the 
first, “Oh Shades of Isaac Walton,” and 
being singled out for especial applause 


after it. 


The soloists were the two well-known 
concert singers, William Wheeler, tenor, 
and Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, both 
members of the club. Mr. Wheeler 
showed himself a fine artist in a group 
containing Wolf’s “Fussreise” and “Und 
willst du deinen Liebsten sterben sehen,” 
Rubinstein’s “Es blinkt der Thau” and 
Dvorak’s “Totrahohn.” He sang with 
vocal opulence and admirable artistic 
intelligence, being obliged to add to his 
list. Mr. Werrenrath scored heavily in 
Stanford’s “Songs of the Sea,” both in 
those set for solo and those with the 
chorus. 

Mr. Woodruff conducted with authority 
and held his men splendidly throughout 
the evening. He has brought his chorus 
to a notable degree of efficiency so that 
it is now one of the ablest male choruses 
in the country. William Janaushek pre- 
sided at the piano in his usual able man- 
ner. 


COMPOSERS’ EVENING 
AT MUSICIANS’ CLUB 


Works in Many Forms by Homer N. 
Bartlett Have an Interesting 
Presentation 








“Composers’ Evening” at the Musi- 
cians’ Club, New York, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 28, was devoted to the works 
of the noted American composer, Homer 
N. Bartlett, who was present. 

Dr. Mason W. Pressly made an ad- 
dress, in which he spoke of Mr. Bartlett’s 
achievements in glowing terms. He also 
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spoke of the notable address by John C. 
Freund, which he had heard, and en- 
dorsed his ideas. The speaker’s refer- 
ence to the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 
was roundly applauded. 

Grace Elliott, a gifted pianist, played 
his “The Brook” and “Study in Double 
Notes,” “Japanese Romance” and Valse 
Brillante, op. 159; Mme. Clementine 
Tetedoux Lusk, soprano, sang his “‘Rose- 


bud,” “The Two Lovers,” “There Is 
a Heart” and “L”Amour” and Franz 
Kaltenborn, the violinist, played his 
“Air a la Bourrée” and Fantasie on 
Melodies from the operetta “Magic 
Hours.” Rowlee McElvery, basso can- 


tante, sang with artistic taste “Saga- 
nara,” “Highland Mary” and “Tell Me 
Where Is Fancy Bred.” Roy Steele, 
tenor, made a good impression in “Look 
Not Upon Me,” “Her Voice to Me,” “For 
Somebody” and “My Bonnie Mary.” 
Mr. Bartlett distinguished himself as 
a pianist by playing his First Ballade 
and “Witches’ Frolic” and also took part 
in his “Meditation Sérieuse,” originally 
written for organ, but heard this time 
in an arrangement for string quartet, 
piano and organ. Frederick Schlieder 
presided at the organ. The composer 
and Louis R. Dressler closed the evening 


GERMANS WORKING FOR 
IMPROVED TRANSLATIONS 


$2,500 Prize Awarded Karl Scheideman- 
tel for a New Version of 
“Don Giovanni” 


BERLIN, April 16.—At last the Ger- 
mans seem to have become convinced 
of the unsatisfactory results attained 
with most German opera translations. 


The papers speak of the matter as the 
“translation problem.” The case of Mo- 
zart’s “Don Giovanni” was cited and 
attention called to the unsatisfactory 
German words as compared with the 
splendid original text of da Ponte. 

To remedy this the German Theatri- 
cal Association offered a prize of 10,000 
marks for a new “Don Giovanni” trans- 
lation and this prize has now been 
awarded to the former Don Giovanni im- 
personator of the Dresden Royal Opera, 
Karl Scheidemantel. 

This is not the first time that the 
once famous baritone has become con- 
spicuous in a similar capacity. Herr 
Scheidemantel’s_ literary attainments 
were first brought to the public eye by 








with a performance of his “Kuma Saka” his German version of Mozart’s “Cosi 
for two pianos. fan tutti.” oS PF. dé. 
SONIA AULA 





‘“So much warmth of tone has not been heard in a 
soprano voice for some time; and, in fact, with the 
exception of Mme. Patti and Mme. Melba, no 
voice of exactly the same quality has been heard 
in this country for a long period.” 


CODUEURDERADEDERLAGIORUESOTIETROALERTE 


Opinion of the London Morn- 
ing Post Critic— expressed 
after Mme. Verlet appeared in 
Albert Hall before 11,000 


persons. 
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ALICE VERLET Prima Donna 
of the Paris Grand Opera, will make 
a concert tour in the United States during the 
season 1914-15. 
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Preparation for Operatic 
Terpsichorean Exercise 





HOW DANCING AIDS SINGERS 


Elizabeth Rothe Advances Novel Method of Rounding Out the 


and Concert Work Through 








ANCING as an aid to singers is per- 
haps the latest and newest theory 
that has been evolved in respect to the 
many requirements for complete success 
on the opera—and even the concert stage. 
Elizabeth Rothe, the originator of this 
theory has been eminently successful in 
bringing out such artists as Lois Ewell, 
prima donna of the Century Opera Com- 
pany, Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and numerous 
others. In a recent interview with a 
representative of MUSICAL AMERICA, Miss 
Rothe explained: 

“This system of mine is of the 
greatest possible aid to _ singers, 
actors, and in fact, any one even in 
private life who is’ desirous 
of acquiring a good stage pres- 
ence, ease of manner, beauty and expres- 
sion. In fact, my system develops form, 
grace, health and strength. I take 
special pains in preparing singers for the 
incidental operatic dances, such as ‘Car- 
men,’ ‘The Vision of Thais,’ ‘Samson and 
Delilah,’ etc. To dance properly, that is 
gracefully and lightly, you must first 
train the muscles to relax completely by 
means of preliminary exercises. Other- 
wise you cannot go through a dance with 
ease and distinction any more than a 
violinist can perform a brilliant rondo 
without first perfecting himself in 
technic. 

“Why has all dignity been taken away 
from most dances? Because the body has 
not been trained. We are not masters of 
our muscles. We move our torsos be- 
cause we can’t help it. We have sep- 
arated the shoulders from the rest of the 
body, which is all wrong. My pupils 
spend half the time in preliminary exer- 
cises and the half the time on the dance 
they are learning. Soon they learn that 
they can dance much longer without 
fatigue, and walk and stand all day with 
comfort and ease, a thing that few of 
them enjoyed before. My course is a 
form of the complicated exercises taught 
abroad to professional dancers and sim- 
plified for the use of the amateur who 
wishes to dance easily, gracefully and 
correctly. Each exercise in my course 
tends toward complete relaxation of the 
body and limbs; for instance, there are 
separate exercises for shifting the weight 
of the body on to the toes, relaxing the 
legs from the hips down, relaxing the 
limbs, for taking the weight of the body 
entirely off the feet, by making the ab- 
dominal muscles support the rest of the 
body, exercises to relax the upper part 
of the body, throw out the shoulders and 
bring forward the chest. Then there are 
exercises to give curves to the body and 
stretch up the muscles, exercises teaching 
how to make a complete turn on one foot, 
for overcoming dizziness, and for pre- 
serving the correct balance of the body, 


and some for reducing the hips and 
thighs.” 

Miss Rothe has been a dancer prac- 
tically ever since she has been able to 
walk, but her parents had operatic aspir- 
ations for her and persuaded her to study 
singing. After singing for several years, 

















Elizabeth Rothe in One of Her Dances 


the fascination of dancing prompted her 
to quit the vocal field and take up danc- 
ing and the teaching of dancing again. 
She now conducts a New York studio, 
besides teaching classes at the Oscar 
Saenger studios and at Mrs. Scoville’s 
School for Girls, both in New York. . 
W. J. Z. 


KANSAS CITY PIANIST HEARD 





Mr. Boguslawski’s Annual Recital— 
Schubert Club Concert 


KANSAS City, Mo., April 30.—Moses 
Boguslawski, pianist, who for the past 
four years has been dean of the piano 
department at the Conservatory of 
Music, gave his annual recital in the 
Shubert Theater on Tuesday afternoon 
before a large audience. His program 
comprised the Bach-Busoni Organ Pre- 
lude and Fugue, the Beethoven Sonata, 
op. 109; a group of Chopin, an American 
group and the “Blue Danube” Waltzes. 
Mr. Boguslawski’s interpretations were 
generally a real delight, reminding one 
of great artists who have been here this 
season. 
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the ordinary, and these were disclosed to most advantage in the English songs, 
which were sung with good tone and admirable charm of expression.” 
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The Shubert Club gave its third and 
last concert of the season on Tuesday 
evening in the Grand Avenue Temple. 
‘the club was assisted by the Forbes 
String Quartet—Nita Abraham Taylor, 
soprano; Helen Fowler and Hans Feil, 
pianists, and Powell Weaver, organist. 
Clarence Sears, director, has done ex- 
cellent work with this company of men, 
most of whom are business men with 
untrained voices who have been devoting 


a few evenings a week to rehearsals. 
M. R. M. 


112 PROGRAMS PRESENTED 


Season’s Record of the Schubert Club 
of St. Paul 


St. PauL, April 29.—The Schubert 
Club’s annual meeting was presided over 
by Mrs. C. E. Furness, vice-president. 
keports on the activities of the ciuv 
were read by Gertrude E. Hall, reco.u- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Maud Beebe, co.- 
responding secretary; Cornelia Lusk, 
treasure:; Mis. W. 8. Dixon, librarian; 
Mis. D. S. Ellioit, fede.ation sec.e.ary; 
Mary Haupt, guest secretary. 

Very ii.e.esuing we:e ine reports of 
the chairmen of committees indicating 
the many channels along which the 
work of the club is directed. Fifteen 
committees reported through their chair- 
men, as follows: piogram, Mrs. C. L. 
Hilton; active section, Mrs. L. L. Everly; 
students’ section, Gertrude Hall; asso- 
ciate section, Mrs. E. L. Mann; general 
membership, Mrs. J. W. G. Dunn; active 
membership, Mrs. Emil Traeger; stu- 
dents’ bureau, Marie Hartsinck; educa- 
tion, Mrs. D. E. Willard; music school, 
Mrs. G. Loevinger; philanthropy, Mrs. 
Benjamin Gorham; choral art society, 
Henriettta Willins; press, Henrietta 
Willins; printing, Anita Furness; by- 
laws; Mrs. C. A. Guyer; auditing, Jo- 
sephine Norval. 

A grand total of 112 programs was 
given, 309 club members participating. 
The visiting artists have been Louise 
Homer, Cecil Fanning, the Flonzaley 
Quartet, Florence Hinkle and Thomas 
Whitney Surette. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, Mrs. W. S. 
Briggs; vice-president, Mrs. C. E. Fur- 
ness; recording secretary, Gertrude E. 
Hall; assistant recording secretary, 
Louise Dongan; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Ward Beebe; assistant correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. S. D. Flagg; libra- 
rian, Mrs. R. E. Olds; assistant libra- 
rian, Miss Elsie Shawe; treasurer, Cor- 
nelia Lusk. F. L. C. B. 


ALDA WITH MOZART SOCIETY 





Soprano Assisted in Attractive Program 
by Casini and La Forge 


Frances Alda was the soloist at the 
New York Mozart Society’s fifth annual 
white and gold breakfast, which was 
held in the Hotel Astor on Saturday, 
May 2. The prima donna was assisted 
by Gutia Casini, ’cellist, and Frank La 
Forge, her splendid accompanist. To- 
gether they presented a finely chosen 
program, after which a talented young 
American violinist, Edward A. Rice, was 
introduced. The applause following his 
presentation of two Spanish dances by 
Sarasate was genuine and deserved. 

Mme. Alda won her auditors with her 
very first aria, which was Purcell’s 
“Nymphs and Shepherds,” and later on 
she aroused a furore with La Forge’s 
fine “Expectancy.” Mr. Casini’s play- 
ing proved highly enjoyable. 





New Rhode Island Choral Society Makes 
Successful Début 


PROVIDENCE, April 29.—A new Rhode 
Island musical society, called “The 
Riverside Choral” gave its first concert 
at Masonic Hall, Riverside, last Thurs- 
day evening. Dr. Jules Jordan has been 
training this chorus for some weeks and 
conducted the concert. Two patriotic 
songs by Dr. Jordan, ‘‘America” and 
“Native Land”; “God Guard Thee, Love,” 
by Nessler, for baritone; “She wandered 
down the Mountain Side,” Clay, for so- 
prano; “He was a Prince,” lLynes, and 
Pinsuti’s “Caravan” chorus constituted 
the first part of the program. The second 
part was devoted to Hoffman’s “Melu- 
sina” legend, in which the solos were 
sung by Edwina Hodgkiss, soprano; 
Mrs. Mae Nichols, contralto; William 
Rowse, baritone, and L. F. King and 
Ben Dodge, two local bass singers. The 
chorus singing made an excellent im- 
pression on the large audience and the 
solosist were all cordially received. The 
accompaniments were played by Eleanor 
Rose Schofield, Fern Johnson and Dr. 
Jordan. G. F. H. 





Georges Baklanoff, the Russian bari- 
tone, will make guest appearances at 
the Berlin Royal Opera this month. 


MC CORMACK ONCE MORE 
DRAWS HUGE AUDIENCE 


Carnegie Hall Densely Packed by 
Tenor’s Admirers at His Farewell 
to New York for the Season 


Carnegie Hall was densely packed 
with eager admirers of John McCor- 
mack at his farewell New York recital 
of this season last Sunday evening. The 
stage was crowded, standees were lined 
about the rear of the parquet and bal- 
conies, and it is said that hundreds were 
turned away. 

Serving effectually to whet the vast 
assemblage’s musical appetite was Mr. 
McCormack’s first offerrng, “Una Fur- 
tiva Lagrima,” from Donizetti’s “L’Eli- 
sir D’Amore,” and his initia! group of 
songs, among which were Schubert’s 
“Ave Maria.” Cadman’s “The Moon 
Drops Low” and Leoncavallo’s “Matti- 
nata.”” These were followed by a demon- 
stration that resulted in three extra 
numbers. 

After he had sung a group of his 
well-beloved Irish songs inimitably the 
tenor was compelled to add four more 
encores, one of which, Nevin’s “Rosary,” 
was given facing the audience on the 
stage. Not until such favorites as “The 
Irish Emigrant,” “The Minstrel Boy” 
and “The Next Market Day” had been 
granted was comparative quiet obtained. 

Donald MacBeath, the young Aus- 
tralian violinist, gave evident pleasure 
with an air from Goldmark’s concerto, 
to which was added a Canzonetta by Vic- 
tor Herbert. Later on he played works 
by Ethel Barns, Herbert and Vieux- 
temps. Vincent O’Brien presided at the 
piano. 





Klibansky Artist-Pupils in Newark Con- 
cert 


Newark, N. J., May 1.—Some of the 
artist pupils of Sergei Klibansky, the 
New York vocal teacher, presented a 
program in Bamberger’s Auditorium last 
Friday afternoon. Many recalls sig- 
nified the pleasure afforded by the con- 
cert. The participants were Lalla B. 
Cannon, soprano; Paul Eichhorn, bari- 
tone; Arabella Merrifield, contralto; B. 
Woolff, tenor; Emerson Williams, basso; 
Jean Vincent Cooper, contralto, and 
Marie Louise Wagner, soprano. 

S. W. 








Summer Novelties 


SONGS 


J. C. H. Beaumont. 
l. If I were. High voice, 

KF, F to A 50 
2. Just my bairnie lad. High 
(or Medium) voice, F. 

C to F 50 





Two songs: 


Reginald DeKoven. Love’s mes 
senger. Waltz-song. 60 
When dreams come true 
High voice, Eb. Medium 
voice, C. 60 


Pietro Floridia. Five songs: 


Op. 21, No. 1. Rondel de 
adieu. For bass or con 
tralto. B. Gt to Dt 60 

Op. 19, No. 1. Separation. 


High voice, Gm. Dto F# 60 
Op. 18, No. 1. A white rose. 
High voice, B. D# to G# 60 


Op. 19, No. 2. Why? High 
voice, E. Cto A 60 

Op. 20. Nymph. High voice, 
Bm. DtoA 60 

T. Tertius Noble. Five songs 

for a high voice: 

1. Death the revealer. C. 
G to G 50 

2. Love embalmed in tears. 
F. Fto G 50 

3. Waiting for the May. 
Dm. DtoF 50 
4. My love. Eb. Eb to G 50 

5. A birthday song. Bb. D 
to Bb 50 


C. Linn Seiler. 


a high voice: 


Four songs for 


The spirit of summer. F. 

F to G 50 
Nocturne. Ab. F to F 50 
For the springtime. Ab. 

Eb to F 50 
Till I wake. Ab. Abto F 50 
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THE STORY OF 


Mme. OLIVE FREMSTAD’S 


Farewell Performance at the METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE Thursday Evening April 23d, 
as told in the New York TRIBUNE, TIMES, SUN and PRESS of April 24th, 1914. 








New York Tribune, April 24 


Mme. Olive Fremstad’s last appearance for 
the season at the Metropolitan Opera House 
drew from the usually self-contained audience 
there the most remarkable demonstration ever 
given to an artist in the history of New York 
opera. Both at the end of the second act and 
at the close of the opera the cheers were deaf- 
ening, and the last farewell was a tribute that 
rivalled in length the Caruso-Farrar scenes of 
the night before and surpassed it in depth of 
feeling. 

The tribute was absolutely spontaneous and 
sincere with no suggestion of a claque, a tri- 
bute participated in equally by boxes, orchestra 
and balconies. When the curtain fell on the 
last act and the artist was called out, a demon- 
stration began that lasted nineteen minutes. 
The asbestos curtain was lowered four times 
in an effort to halt the cheers and drive the 
audience home, but not until Mme. Fremstad 
had appeared and bowed more than forty times 
would her admirers depart from the house. 
From all parts of the building they streamed 
toward the stage, cheered and applauded with 
hands and feet, hurled flowers over the foot- 
lights and threw kisses to their favorite. 

The opera was “Lohengrin,” in which Mme. 
Fremstad was singing Elsa, and there was 
also a great demonstration after the fall of 
the curtain on the second act. As the soprano 
stepped before the curtain the whole house 
rose to greet her, and volleys of cheers mingled 
with the storm of handclapping. At the tenth 
call she broke down, her tears streaming. But 
the audience kept up its demonstration until, 
at the twenty-first call, she finally yielded to 
the demand for a speech. Her voice was filled 
with emotion, but it carried easily to the 
furthest corners of the auditorium. 

“T have never before made a speech. I 
thank you from the depths of my heart for 
your encouragement, kindness and sympathy. 
I have always tried to give you my best, my 
very best. Goodbye, dear friends, and may we 
all some day meet in that land where peace and 
harmony reign!” 

The perfect simplicity and sincerity of Mme. 
Fremstad’s delivery made the effect of these 
few words equal, if it did not surpass, any- 
thing she had ever accomplished on the lyric 
stage. It was the woman suddenly taking 
the place of the artist and surpassing her. The 
audience forced her to take several other calls. 

It was a farewell worthy of the place Mme. 
Fremstad has attained in the hearts of the 
music lovers of America; a superb tribute to 
the woman who for the last eleven years has 
been one of the chief glories of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. With her passing, that 
house of song loses what it will find hard 
indeed to replace. 


New York Times, April 24 ~ 


Another remarkable demonstration by the 
audience occurred last night at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, exceeding in length and in- 
tensity the scene of the night before, when the 
operagoers bid farewell to Miss Farrar and 
Messrs. Caruso and Scotti. This time it was 
Mme. Olive Fremstad who was honored, and 


it was not merely a farewell for a season, but, 
as far as present arrangements go, the last 
appearance for the singer in an operatic réle 
at the Metropolitan. This was the fact that 
the audience had in mind all evening. 

At the end of the second act of Lohengrin 
the first demonstration came. After all the 
artists had appeared for several curtain calls, 
Mme. Fremstad suddenly appeared at the edge 
of the curtain alone. She was visibly affected 
with emotion, and as she stood there with 
arms stretched out, a wave of feeling swept 
over the entire house. It was very tangible 
and very human. 

The applause continued unabated and 
finally, amid cries for silence, the singer ad- 
vanced to the footlights. She spoke in a voice 
that carried perfectly, but it was broken by 
deep feeling. 

“Friends,” she said slowly, “I never made 
a speech in all my life, but I want to thank 
you all from-the depths of my heart for your 
kindness, your encouragement, and your sym- 
pathy. My one aim has always been to give 
you of my best, my very best. May we meet 
again where there is eternal peace and har- 
mony. Good-bye!” 

During the speech her voice broke once, but 
she mastered herself. The moment was one 
of those rare ones in which a great throng had 
been united in a deeply felt emotion. There 
were many persons in the audience who were 
seen to wipe their eyes, and when the curtain 
had been lowered the rush of conversational 
murmur which always breaks out was absent. 

It was after the last act that the noisiest 
demonstration came. There had been nine- 
teen curtain calls for Mme. Fremstad after 
the second act. There was now twenty-one 
minutes of continuous applause for her, ex- 
ceeding the time that Caruso and Farrar held 
the crowd the night before. It was five min- 
utes before midnight when the audience had 
finished insisting that the asbestos curtain be 
raised and the footlights turned on again, so 
that it could show the retiring singer its appre- 
ciation. There were twenty-seven curtain 
calls during the last demonstration. 


New York Sun, April 24 


This is not the occasion for a discussion of 
the reasons why this distinguished soprano is 
to take her departure. It is the time, however, 
to express regret that the local stage is to lose 
her. Mme. Fremstad’s career here has been 
one of interest and importance. 

Since she became a full fledged soprano she 
has made a noteworthy career. She has sung 
Elsa, Elizabeth, Tosca and the “ Siegfried ” 
Bruennhilde with distinction. She has sung 
Venus and the “‘Goetterdemmerung” Bruenn- 
hilde superbly. In Kundry and Isolde she has 
reached the full stature of indisputable great- 
ness. In the final drama of the Nibelung 
tetralogy she has at times been thrilling, but 
there has been no occasion when her Kundry 
or her Isolde has not been noble, moving, com- 
manding. 

Mme. Fremstad has shown herself to be an 
artist of splendid intelligence, genuine dra- 
matic instincts, vivid and creative imagina- 
tion and vital, though perfectly guided, tem- 


perament. She will leave behind her a record 
of which any other of the world’s great 
operatic delineators might well be proud. She 
will leave also a body of affectionate admirers 
who will long regret her absence. 

After the second act Mme. Fremstad was 
called out not less than fifteen times. Tears 
were streaming down her cheeks and she car- 
ried loads of flowers with difficulty. Finally 
she waited for silence and then said: 

“Friends, I never made a speech in my 
whole life; but before I leave I want to thank 
you for your interest, your kindness, your 
sympathy. I have lived for but one purpose, 
to give you my best, always my best. May 
God bless you, and may we all meet in that 
far beyond where there is eternal peace and 
harmony. Good-bye.” 

Four more calls followed this and then the 
audience permitted the famous singer to 
retire. 


New York Press 


Mme. Olive Fremstad bade farewell to a 
huge throng of her admirers last night in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, not with smiles, 
curtsies and foolish play such as Geraldine 
Farrar and Enrico Caruso had indulged in on 
the previous evening, but with tears rolling 
down her cheeks. 

A more affecting scene than that in which 
she played the leading part after the second 
act of “Lohengrin” seldom, if ever, has been 
seen on the lyric stage in New York. Many 
persons in the auditorium indeed were as 
moved as Mme.’ Fremstad. 

Twelve times the famous prima donna came 
forward to receive the floral and applausive 
tributes of her admirers, her face showing 
plainly how: she was struggling with her emo- 
tions. On her thirteenth recall she stood per- 
fectly still until the crowd realized that she 
was waiting for silence. 

When the noise of approval at last had 
subsided Mme. Fremstad addressed the crowd 
in clear and emphatic words. But more than 
once her vibrant and expressive voice broke 
with stress of feeling. 

“Friends,” said Mme. Fremstad, “I have 
never made a speech in my life. But I want 
to thank you all from the bottom of my heart 
for your unfailing kindness, encouragement 
and sympathy. It has always been my aim 
to give you of my best—my very best.” 

For a moment the great singer stopped. 
Then, remembering perhaps some of her ex- 
periences in the realm operatic, she raised her 
hands imploringly and added, ‘““May we meet 
again where there is eternal peace and har- 
mony. Good-bye, Good-bye!” 

Four times Mme. Fremstad was recalled 
after she had made her speech. The crowd 
was not in a holiday spirit. The applause was 
sincere and as deeply felt as the words of the 
great singer whose absence next season will 
leave a void in the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany that cannot be filled. 

At the final curtain the demonstration 
accorded to Caruso and Farrar on the previous 
evening was outdone in the applause for Mme. 
Fremstad. She was recalled twenty-eight 
more times. . 
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Seattle’s Season of Opera by Its 
Own Singers a Complete Success 





“Carmen” and ‘Faust’? Given Alternately in a Memorable Week 
in the Musical Annals of the Northwest—Uniformly Good Work 


by Principals, 
Organization Probable 


EATTLE, WASH., April 27.—No 
event in the annals of musical 
achievement in the Northwest is entitled 
to a more conspicuous place than the 
first season of seven performances given 
by the Standard Grand Opera Company 
in this city last week, and not within 
recent years has local enthusiasm been 
aroused to such a degree. The company, 
recruited entirely from the ranks of 
local singers, succeeded in convincing its 
hearers that Seattle is able within itself 
to give grand opera performances of a 
high standard. 

The two operas presented, “Carmen” 
and “Faust,” were musically and scenic- 
ally well given, but in view of the fact 
that only a few of the singers could lay 
claim to previous operatic experience 
certain allowances had to be made in 
considering the performances from a 
purely histrionic standpoint. Neverthe- 
less, the undertaking seemed to appeal 
very strongly to the public taste, and the 
aim of the company, which is well sum- 
marized in the slogan it has adopted, 
“Grand opera at prices you can afford 
and in a language you can understand,” 
was well realized. Large audiences at- 
tended every performance. 

The opening performance of “Car- 
men” on Monday evening, save for an 
occasional sluggishness in tempo in the 
earlier acts, was given with surprising 
smoothness and finish. The principals 
and chorus carried out their parts with 
fine spirit, and the orchestra, composed 
of thirty efficient musiciansyg proved it- 
self thoroughly adequate. 

Romayne Jansen, in the title réle, was 
in every way deserving of the honors 
she won. Her characterization of the 
wayward heroine was spirited and color- 
ful, and she has a full, rich quality of 
voice. Neal Begley gave a praiseworthy 
portrayal of Don José, disclosing a reso- 
nant voice and considerable dramatic 
ability. As Micaela, Sophie Hammer 
created a splendid impression. Her aria 
in the third act was especially well done. 
Phileas Goulet made a striking Esca- 
millo and sang with admirable style. 
Zuniga was capably sung by Frederick 
Graham, whose clear enunciation is 
noteworthy. The quintet in the second 
act was a distinct feature and served to 
bring out two remarkably fine voices in 
Mme. George F. Russel, as Frasquita, 
and Mrs. J. B. Harrison, as Mercedes. 
The remainder of the cast included E. 
C. Morck as Dancairo, S. H. Levin as 
Remendado and Rudolph Ernst as 
Morales. 


Good Work by Chorus 


The chorus, numbering more than 150, 
calls for special praise. The singing was 
characterized by a fine attack and a full, 
fresh volume of tone. In the chorus of 
street boys in the first act some thirty 
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Chorus and Orchestra—Permanency of the 


sturdy youngsters raised their lusty 
voices with telling effect. Conductor 
John M. Spargur’s control of the voices 
and orchestra and the admirable balance 
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Coe Ogden as Siebel and Eugene Whit- 
ney as Wagner completed the cast. 

The work of the chorus was uniformly 
good and the difficult Kirmess scene was 
given in a most creditable manner. 
Claude Madden occupied the conductor’s 
desk and interpreted the score with force 
and understanding. 


Changes in “Carmen” Cast 


On Wednesday “Carmen” was repeat- 
ed with the same cast as on Monday 
evening, with the exception of Gwen- 
dolyn Geary in the réle of Micaela and 
Walter Paull, who sang Escamillo. The 
performance went with more vim than 
on the previous occasion. Gwendolyn 
Geary’s singing was highly satisfactory. 
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Principals in the Productions of “Carmen” and “Faust” by the Standard Grand 


Opera Company of Seattle. 
James & Bushnell). 
James & Bushnell). 
(Photo, James & Bushnell). 
men” (Photo, Charles A. Meyer). 
men” (Photo, James & Bushnell). 


preserved throughout deserve high 
praise. The audience demanded count- 
less recalis and was at times tumultuous 
in its applause. 

“Faust” on Tuesday evening had a 
production that was in every way as 
praiseworthy as the performance of the 
evening before. The singing of Theo 
Karl Johnston, a young tenor who has 
just entered his twenties, was such as 
to create a furore. He possesses a voice 
of unusual beauty and power, rich and 
vibrant and of a_ perfect evenness 
throughout its entire range. His con- 
ception of the réle was poetic and well 
sustained. 

Marie Crivelli Tenny was ideally cast 
as Marguerite. Her charming appear- 
ance and superb vocal equipment, to- 
gether with the lovely simplicity of her 
acting, made her performance delight- 
ful. John Lince, as Mephistopheles, was 
equal to all the demands of the part. 
His acting spoke of experience and his 
voice, a rich bass, was heard to good 
advantage. The réle of Valentine was 


‘sung with fine dramatic effect by Albert 


Rockwell Cody. He has an excellent 
baritone voice and a fine bearing. Mrs. 
Bowman Ralston as Martha, Mrs. Harry 


No. 1, Theo Karl Johnston as “Faust” (Photo, 
No. 2, Neal Begley as “Don José” in “Carmen” (Photo, 
No. 3, Marie Crivelli Tenny as “Marguerite” in “Faust 
No. 4, Sophie Hammer as “Micaela” in “Car- 
No. 5, Mme. Romayne Jansen as “Car- 
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She has a voice of lovely purity and con- 
siderable power. Mr. Paull was well re- 
ceived and was obliged to repeat the 
“Toreador Song.” 

The second performance of “Faust” 
on Thursday evening had the same cast 
as that of Tuesday night. The success 
of the previous performance was _ re- 
peated with a capacity house. On Fri- 
day evening “Carmen” was again sung 
with the cast of Monday night. 

Completely filled houses heard the two 
final performances on Saturday. The 
“Carmen” matinée was probably the 
most finished performance given the 
work, and the performance of “Faust” 
in the evening was a fitting climax to the 
season. 

Where Credit Is Due 


In closing, a word must be said to 
the credit of those whose tireless efforts 
are responsible for the success of the 
enterprise. Montgomery Lynch, as the 
originator of the scheme and as the 
company’s efficient executive head, de- 
serves all praise. Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, 
who directed the staging of both operas, 
is entitled to lasting credit, and the same 
is true of Conductors Spargur and 
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Madden. It was largely through the 
assistance of George H. Mackenzie, of 
the Metropolitan Theater Company, that 
the project was made possible, and his 
generosity in giving the use of his play- 
house and in practically guaranteeing 
the undertaking stands as an example of 
true public spirit. 

According to the management the 
undertaking was a financial success, 
although no definite statement is pos- 
sible until all settlements are made. At 
present writing the permanency of the 
organization seems assured. 

CARL PRESLEY. 





Ruth Ashley Wins Success in Jamestown 
Recital 


Ruth Ashley, the former prima donna 
contralto of the Halle (Germany) Opera 
House, achieved a success in her recital 
on April 23 at Jamestown, N. Y. This 
concert was given under the auspices of 
the Mozart Club, and in it Miss Ashley 
succeeded in pleasing her hearers 
through her excellent German and Eng- 
lish diction, as well as with her power- 
ful and vibrant contralto voice. Her pro- 
gram was made up of songs in German, 
English and French, but she made her 
greatest success in her German group, 
especially in Brahms songs. The con- 
tralto was ably assisted at the piano by 
Ralph Leon Trick, an exponent of the 
Leschetizky school. Previous to this 
concert Miss Ashley gave a recital under 
the auspices of the Hambourg Conser- 
vatory of Music in Toronto, Can., where 
she met with equal success. She was as- 
sisted by Boris Hambourg, violinist. She 
is to give a recital in Toledo, Ohio, on 
June 5. 


Sets New High Standard for Choral 
Singing in Detroit 


_ Detroit, April 23.—One of the most 
interesting of the season’s concerts here 
was given last Tuesday evening by 
the Orpheus Club of this city, under the 
direction of Charles Frederic Morse. 
This club numbers among its members 
some of the best of Detroit’s professional 
singers. Their work has always been of 
a very high standard of excellence, but 
under the leadership of Mr. Morse they 
have been steadily improving with the 
result that their work of last Tuesday 
has never been equalled by any ensemble 
singing seciety in this city. The soloists 
were members of the club, William Kerr, 
baritone, and Orville Griffiths, tenor. 
Both are well known in Detroit for the 
beauty of their tone quality and the 
artistic finish with which they sing. 
E. C. B. 


Flonzaley Quartet Closes Tacoma Con- 
cert Course 
TACOMA, WASH., April 27.—Mrs. Ber- 
nice Newell, Tacoma’s impresario, closed 
her fifth season to-night with a concert 
by the incomparable Flonzaley Quartet. 
Mrs. Newell has brought to Tacoma this 
season Mme. Schumann-Heink, Emilio de 
Gogorza, Josef Hofmann, Fritz Kreisler 
and Clara Butt. Mrs. Newell also pre- 
sented Dr. Bruce Gordon Kingsley in 
four musical travelogues, assisted by 
Grace Terry, soprano, of Seattle. 
R. L. S. 


Amy Baker, reader, gave her annual 
recital in New York, April 28, assisted 
by Frank Pollock, tenor, and by Bruno 
Huhn at the piano. ; 


_ Maria Cervantes, the Spanish pianist, 
is at present touring Spain, playing in 
San Sebastian, Bilboa, Madrid, Toledo, 
sSurgos, Taragona, Sevilla, Malaga, etc. 
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j Fe RY interesting indeed is the biogra- 

| phical data that refers to the life of 
Maria Barrientos as well as the 

|| deeply felt criticism that her art 

||| called forth. 

becca nnn Born in Barcelona in 1885 she 
Musica” of her 

Her progress was 











entered the “Conservatorio de 
native town at the age of six. 

rapid and on completing her twelfth year she had 
finished her musical education with great honors. 
When she left the “Conservatorio” she began her 
studies in voice culture under Bonnet, and in the 
following year, at the age of 14, she made her first 
“Teatro de Novedades.” She 


appearance in the 
she went 


appeared for the first time in Italy, where 
in fulfilment of a contract made with the Sonzogno 
Music Publishing Co., at the “Teatro Lirico” of 
Milan in “Lakme.” The illustrious musician Mas- 
senet, who together with Sonzogno had been pres- 
ent at the rehearsal of the opera, as soon as he knew 


the result, sent her the following telegraph mes- 


sage: 
“Nice, January 9, 1900 
Accept my sincerest congratulations. Was certain 


of your success. 
MASSENET.” 
Since then success and glory have constantly 


been with her. The success she attained on the 


stages of the great opera houses of the, world has. 


no equal in modern times and Patti alone can be 


MARIA 


BARRIENTOS 


THE CELEBRATED 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Who is to Sing Next Season 
in America with the Chicago- 


Philadelphia Opera Co. 





q D 


‘‘No opera house in the world today has a rival 
of Barrientos—and of the singers of the 
past, Patti alone can be com- 


pared to her.’’ 





compared with her in the past. This great artist 
who has revived the purest traditions of the “bel 


canto” deserves special mention and criticism. She 


is unique for the enchantment of her style, amazing 


vocalization and beauty of her voice. A perfect 
light soprano, her voice goes in a moderate move- 
ment from the low Do (C) to F in alt and what 
surprises, on examining this extraordinary exten- 
sion of her voice, is the perfect equality with which 
all her tones are produced. The timbre of her voice 
is as pure as the tones of a flute. 


[In dramatic scenes the expression of the voice is 
always tempered by the most exquisite art. True 
art implies a developed technique, and Maria Bar- 
rientos has a faultless technique. Passages of great 
agility never affect her intonation, and the emission 
of sound and gradation of volume always maintain 
a fit relation to the nature of the emotions she 
interprets, without sacrificing, however, the beauty 
of the art of singing to the expression of dramatic 
situations. These qualities, so well described by 
an eminent critic, explain the success of Maria Bar- 
rientos before the different audiences of the world. 
“The Queen of Song,” Massenet, 
‘Heavenly artist,’ and Leoncavallo praises her in 
the tollowing terms: “To you, Maria Barrientos, 
who astound the nightingale of the forest, in the 
hope that one day I might hear you sing the songs 
that your voice would inspire.” 


Puccini calls her 
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TINA LERNER WINS 
NEW SUCCESSES IN 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 














Tina Lerner, the Russian Pianist, Who 
Awakened Remarkable Enthusiasm in 
Her Recently Completed Tour of 
Spain and Portugal 


After successes in Italy, Tina Lerner 
recently finished a tour of Spain and 
Portugal. Her appearances were under 
the auspices of the Philharmonic So- 
cieties. In Oporto, Portugal, she gave 
two concerts before crowded houses and 
was received with remarkable enthusi- 
asm throughout the entire tour of 
twelve concerts. She has been re-en- 
gaged for sixteen concerts in various 
Spanish cities by the “Sociedad Filar- 
monica.” “Beginning in November this 
Russian artist will make her fourth tour 
of America under the management of 
Loudon Charlton. 





Evelyn Scotney and Howard White in 
Pittsburgh Recital 


PITTSBURGH, May 4.—A most enthusi- 
astic audience greeted Mme. Evelyn 
Scotney and her husband, Howard 
White, in a splendid recital at Carnegie 
Music Hall last week. Mr. White, a 
former Pittsburgher, was given a hearty 
reception. Mme. Scotney has a charm- 
ing soprano voice. One of her most de- 
lightful offerings was the Gounod “Ave 
Maria,” sung to a ’cello obbligato played 
by Mr. White with excellent tone qual- 
ity. Mme. Scotney also sang an aria 
from Verdi’s “Traviata,” and added sev- 
eral encores. Mr. White asked the in- 
dulgence of his audience because of 
hoarseness, but regardless of his indis- 
position he made a profound impression. 
Carl Bernthaler proved a splendid ac- 
companist. E. C. S. 


Tetrazzini and Musikverein Concerts in 


Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS, May 1.—After several 
weeks of anticipation, Indianapolis 


music patrons have at last heard Mme. 


Tetrazzini, the coloratura soprano ap- 
pearing at the Murat Tuesday evening, 
April 21, under the local direction of the 
Ona B. Talbot Enterprises. The audi- 
ence which greeted Mme. Tetrazzini was 
the third largest of the season, this 
statement including those which gathered 
for dramatic as well as musical events. 
Aside from the Tetrazzini concert the 
only other musical event of the week 
was the presentation of S. Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Hiawatha,” by the Musik- 
verein of the German House. The solo- 
ists were Marjorie Dodge Warner, so- 
prano; George Sheffield, tenor, and Bur- 
ton Thatcher, baritone, all of Chicago. 
The musical setting was furnished by 
the German House Orchestra, Alexander 
Ernestinoff conducting. The Musik- 
verein has long been noted as a choral 
body of unusual excellence, but it is 
probable that better ensemble singing 
was never heard in this city. The solo- 
ists were satisfactory. P. R. M. 


BACHMANN-RAPEE RECITAL 








Violinist and Pianist Prove Their Worth 
in New York Début 


Alberto Bachmann, violinist, and Erno 
Rapee, pianist, joined in a recital at 
Rumford Hall, New York, on Thursday 
evening, April 30. Both artists—artists 
they proved to be—played for the first 
time in New York. 

Mr. Bachmann’s reputation had pre- 
ceded him, for he has not only established 
himself abroad as a violinist, but as a 
composer of merit. His Sonata in D 
Minor was the opening ensemble. It was 
well played and aroused much enthu- 


siasm. One hears in this music many 
influences, numerous echoes of other 
worlds. Yet it has a Gallic loveliness in 


the fine curves of its melodies and it is 
admirably straightforward. 

Bach’s Chaconne, pieces by Kreisler 
and Wieniawski and his own Dialogue, 
Cracowiak and Zapateado, were M. 
Bachmann’s solo pieces. There is much 
to be praised in his playing; he draws 
a good, healthy tone, has a well de- 
veloped technic and plays with good in- 
tonation. He played the Bach well but 
at far too quick a pace. In the shorter 
pieces he scored heavily. 

In Mr. Rapee the audience made the 
acquaintance of a pianist of unusual 
powers. A masterly technic and a sing- 
ing tone were revealed in Chopin and 
Liszt pieces. Mr. Rapee plays Liszt bet- 
ter than he does Chopin and in the EF 
Major Petrarch Sonnet he outdid himself. 

The program closed with the César 
Franck Sonata. A. W. K. 





Next Season’s Nikisch Concerts in 
Berlin 





BERLIN, April 25.—The Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra will begin its thirty- 
second season in October. Arthur Nikisch 
has guarded the artistic weal of this 
institution for more than twenty years, 
and its management is in the hands of 
the Hermann Wolff Concert Direction. 
The ten concerts of the Philharmonic, 
under Nikisch’s direction, will be given 
on November 9 and 30, December 14, 
January 11 and 25, February 8 and 22, 
and March 22. O. P. J. 
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WILCOX CONCERT IN DENVER 


Popular Teacher and Conductor Hon- 
ored by His Pupils 


DENVER, April 27.—A unique concert 
was that given by the pupils of John C. 
Wilcox under his direction at the First 
Congregational Church on Friday eve- 
ning last, as a benefit to a struggling 
mission church. The program, consist- 
ing entirely of ensemble singing, was 
presented to an audience that filled every 
corner of the church and the effect of the 
melodies, sustained by the fresh young 
voices, trained by so skilful a director, 
delighted every hearer. About fifty took 
part in the program, in mixed chorus 
work, men’s and women’s choruses, quar- 
tets and duets. An arrangement of 
Reichardt’s “In the Time of Roses” for 
mixed voices was rendered with ex- 
quisite finish. The “Viennese Serenade” 
by Frederick Stephenson of Los Angeles, 
for baritone soloist and women’s chorus, 
was perhaps the most telling feature of 
the entertainment. It was accompanied 
by violin, ’cello, piano and organ and 
proved most effective. Several items of 
the program had to be repeated. ° 

During the evening Mr. Wilcox was 
presented with a handsome baton by the 
members of the Wilcox Women’s Choral] 
Club. 

In the five years of his residence in 
Denver Mr. Wilcox, ably assisted by his 
wife, has succeeded in building up the 
largest class ever assembled in this city 
by one teacher. C. B. WW: 





Soloists for Bethlehem’s Bach Festival 


BETHLEHEM, PA., May 4.—Dr. J. Fred 
Wolle, conductor of the Bach Choir, to- 
day announced the following soloists for 
the Bach Festival to be held in Packer 


Memorial Church, Lehigh University, on 
May 29 and 30: Mrs. Helen Boice Hun- 
sicker, of Weehawken, N. J., soprano; 
Lucy A. Brickenstein, of Washington, D. 
C., soprano; Maude Sproule, of Philadel- 
phia, contralto; Nicholas Douty, of 
Philadelphia, tenor; Horatio Connell, of 
Philadelphia, bass. 


ARRIGO SERATO’S DEBUT 


Noted Violinist Will Give New York 
Recital in Carnegie Hall 


It has been decided that Arrigo Serato, 
the eminent Italian violinist, will make 
his début in New York City in recital 
on November 2 in Carnegie Hall. This 
will follow his first appearance in the 
United States on October 23 in Pitts- 
burgh, where he will play in a concert 
with Carl Friedberg, the pianist, before 
the Pittsburgh Art Society. 

Mr. Serato will play at a concert in 
Boston November 8, and will be the solo- 
ist with the Philharmonic Society in this 
city November 15. December 27 he wil) 
be soloist at a concert at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. In November he 
will make a recital tour of New Eng- 
land in company with Mr. Friedberg. 

During the present season Mr. Serato 
has played in all of the important cen- 
ters in Europe. He has been engaged 
already for a great many concerts and 
recitals in the United States next season 
and will appear in all the large cities 
here. 


Albertha C. Heath, who has so com- 
petently filled the secretaryship of the 
Henry C. Lahee Musical Bureau of Bos- 
ton for the past seven years, has gone 
to Montpelier, Idaho, for the Summer 
vacation. 
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THE PAST OPERA SEASON 


With the week in Atlanta satisfactorily carried out 
the Metropolitan Opera Company concluded its labors 
of the season. In a broad generalization of the matter 
it will probably be conceded in most quarters that the 
year has been artistically successful. That it is des- 
tined to be glorified in the operatic history of New York 
as marking an epoch can scarcely be granted, however. 
In some respects it has been provocative of deeper 
gratification than last year, in some others than the 
year before that. Yet it, too, has brought its disap- 
pointments in its train—disappointments that could 
not invariably be regarded with moderation or as alto- 
gether counterbalanced by the quality and condition of 
other achievements, while certain happenings projected 
ominous shadows toward the season to come. 

For once the management kept faith with its patrons 
by putting forth all of those absolute novelties which 
it had promised at the outset—something of an un- 
precedented state of things. It gave “Rosenkavalier,” 
“T’Amore dei Tre Re,” “Madeleine,” “Julien” and 
“T’Amore Medico.” Of the five the second was the 
least heralded; was, in fact, spoken of beforehand by 
the management with a sort of careless condescension. 
Yet it found its way straight to the heart of the public 
and stamped the young Italo Montemezzi, its composer, 
as the most potential factor in the field of modern 
Italian opera. Strauss’s comedy proved a ponderous 
farce with some admirable and some very poor music. 
But though it will not endure the touchstone of strictest 
critical analysis it proved diverting in a not very ex- 
alted way and held its own. “Madeleine” did not ful- 
fill the promises of its composer’s “Natoma,” and the 
heavy, lumbering phantasmagoria of “Julien” was 
a flat bore. “L’Amore Medico,” however, produced with 
little pompous and circumstantial puffery, disclosed it- 
self an effulgent little gem of modernized Italian opera 
buffa, too finely carved, perhaps, to exert its full charm 
in so vast an auditorium. 


But for the consummation of all these novelties the - 


scheduled revivals were obliged to suffer. Nothing 
came of the projected “Falstaff,” though it would have 
been more effective matter for the observance of the 
Verdi centenary than the “Masked Ball,” which was 
brought forward for better or worse. The shamefully 
neglected “Carmen” was sacrificed indirectly to the 
exigencies of “Julien.” Miss Farrar fatigued herself 
unduly in preparation for the latter and so was unable 
to attempt Bjzet’s masterwork, which certainly merited 
priority over Charpentier’s soporific and depressing 
allegory. 

French opera fared about as badly as during the 
three or four preceding seasons. Most of the little 
that was done might as profitably have been left un- 
done. Massenet’s “Manon” was retained primarily be- 
cause it affords opportunities for Mr. Caruso and Miss 
Farrar, albeit the tenor is no ideal interpreter of Des 
Grieux. The “Tales of Hoffmann” had a few indifferent 
renderings and “Faust” one very bad one. The rep- 
resentatively French wing of the company consists of 
Messrs. Rothier and Gilly and no others. This unhappy 
condition speaks for itself and there seems no inclina- 
tion to work for its betterment. 

Most of the novelties were mounted and interpreted 
with care. Wagner’s “Ring” was done with new set- 
tings, part of which were good, part very bad, but all 
constructed along the old-fashioned lines laid down in 
1876. That the more imaginative contemporary methods 
of stage decoration are not applied to Wagner’s dramas 
is a truly unhappy chance. However, the special 
“Nibelungen” performances were, together with most 
of those in which Caruso appeared, the best attended 
of the season. The potency of Moussorgsky’s “Boris” 
remained undiminished, but Damrosch’s “Cyrano” went 
the way of “Mona” and the “Pipe of Desire.” 

Among the new artists first honors were captured by 
Margarete Ober, the German mezzo-soprano, who made 
an instantaneous impression by means of her admirable 
voice and her dramatic gifts, both in comedy and 
tragedy. Mme. Hempel came into her own more de- 
cidedly than during her first season, for she enjoyed 
the proper opportunity to exercise her gifts in .her 
true sphere—that of lyric, and not specifically colora- 
ture soprano. Lucrezia Bori, too, developed noticeably 
as a singing actress of the first rank. The new mas- 
culine acquisitions were far less notable, while an irre- 
trievable loss was sustained in the death of Putnam 
Griswold. For the rest, the artistic stature of the 
company did not average as high as it should. 

The most conspicuously fine dramatic impersonations 
of the season were the Wagnerian portrayals of Mme. 
Fremstad, who is to-day in her prime. The termina- 
tion of her activities at the Metropolitan for reasons 
that have never been made clear to the public is a 
matter that has perceptibly darkened the close of the 
season and has filled the more serious-minded opera- 
goers with sentiments tinged with bitterness. 





REMOVING A BLOT 


The stamp of approval should be set at once upon 
the movement undertaken by Glenn Dillard Gunn in 
Chicago, as reported in last week’s MUSICAL AMERICA, 
to give hearings of the larger orchestral works of 
American composers. 

The lack of any proper arrangement or understand- 
ing for a general hearing of new American orchestral 
works by our great American orchestras is a blot and 
a blight upon our musical life. While it is true that 
individual conductors here and there are willing and 
glad to give occasional hearings to American works 
of large calibre, it is a go-as-you-please affair with each 
orchestra, and an utter absence of any consciousness of 
co-operative national advancement among them collec- 
tively. 

This state of affairs cannot go on forever, and the 
movement started by Mr. Gunn should become the cen- 
ter of a larger movement, with the aim of bringing 
about a condition whereby every new and good orches- 
tral work which appears should be heard in a brief 
space of time with every American symphony orchestra. 





OCULAR CONCERT INNOVATION 


The picture of Mme. Charles Cahier, appearing on 
the concert platform in a rococo costume and white wig, 
in the focus of a pale green spotlight, against a back- 
ground of dark plants, is not without its fascination. 
We have so accustomed ourselves to the more or less 
unbeautiful conditions under which music is given to 
us in the concert hall that we are not apt to think of 
the conditions under which it might reasonably be given, 
when beauty to the eye, as an ideal, is taken into ac- 
count. 

The fluid nature of music, and the vague and mys- 
tical outlines of the world which it presents to us, are 
too often marred and even destroyed by the straight 
lines and angles, the conventional designs of proscenium 
ornamentation, all in the glare of an intense light which 
is often positively painful to the eyes. It may readily 





be thought that if that which the eye beholds at a con- 
cert should be brought more nearly into accordance with 
the imaginative world. of music itself, the effect of 
pleasure might be greatly heightened. 

Such an innovation might easily become a tool of 
charlatanism, and it would stand very little chance of 
real acceptance, unless, as in the present case, the 
artist is one of known and accredited powers. It re- 
mains to be seen whether other artists wil) further this 
essay. 








Personalities 











With “Our Mary” in San Francisco 


Friends of Mary Garden and of the Chicago Opera 
Company are hoping there is no truth in the reports 
that the long association of the two will be broken next 
season. “Our Mary” is pictured herewith on the steps 
of her hotel in San Francisco with Henri Scott, the 
American basso of the Chicago company. The snapshot 
was taken during the recent two weeks’ season of the 
Chicago company in San Francisco. 


Spiering—Theodore Spiering, the American violinist 
and conductor, has been reappointed musical adviser and 
conductor of the People’s Concert Society in Berlin, a 
position of much distinction. 


Heckscher—Mrs. Celeste D. Heckscher, the American 
composer, has been much entertained of late in Vienna 
musical circles. Some of her compositions are to be 
produced next season in Vienna. 


Damrosch—Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. Damrosch are 
passengers on the North German Lloyd liner Kronprinz 
Wilhelm, due in New York this week. 


Andrews—Mark Andrews, the Montclair composer, 
has just completed a cantata entitled “The Highway- 
man,” the text of which was taken from a poem by 
Alfred Noyes. It will be given its first hearing this 
month in Upper Montclair by the Choral Society, under 
the composer’s direction. 


Metzger—Mme. Ottilie Metzger arrived in Hamburg 
after her American tour to find herself scheduled to 
sing four réles—Amneris, Acuzena, Waltraute and 
Dalila—all in five days. These are her most popular 
réles in Hamburg and the operas were chosen as a 
welcome home to the contralto. 


Spross—One of Charles Gilbert Spross’s early songs, 
“Jean,” was sung by Marie Rappold at the final Sunday 
night concert at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
April 19 and was so much applauded that the soprano 
was obliged to repeat it. Through an error the song 
was programmed as “Dreams.” 


Cassasa—Charles H. Cassasa, for twenty-eight years 
California’s most noted bandmaster, has been chosen by 
the Department of Music of the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition as the conductor of the official ex- 
position band. For eight years his band has delighted 
from ten to sixty thousand Sunday visitors to Golden 
Gate Park. 

Nikisch—Of Arthur Nikisch’s four children it is said 
that only one, a boy of fourteen, displays a marked 
talent for music. Of this youth the famous conductor 
said in a London interview: “I am most strict and ex- 
acting in regard to the musical gifts of my children; 
yet I really think my youngest boy is very clever, and 
one day will be a great conductor.” 


Melba—A journey to Australia and later a concert 
tour of England are among Mme. Melba’s plans for the 
near future, following her present operatic season in 
Europe, and for next year she has an ambitious project 
for her native Australia. According to dispatches from 
Paris, Mme. Melba would like to arrange to have the 
Boston Opera Company organize a season in Australia, 
though of course nothing in the matter is settled. 


Saint-Saéns—Saint-Saéns, the composer, corrected 
the proofs of a new edition of his works, sanctioned its 
publication and then, after the first edition had been 
struck off, according to a story that comes from Paris, 
forbade its sale because it contained a portrait of his fa- 
vorite dog which he thought was poor. He said he 
didn’t care what sort of a picture of himself was print- 
- but his dog must be portrayed faithfully or not at 
all. 
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NEW ORCHESTRA IN 
NEW ORLEANS DEBUT 


Opening Concert of Philharmonic 
Society a Success—A Unique 
Harp Recital 


NEw ORLEANS, April 29.—Notwith- 
standing the lateness of the season, New 
Orleans music lovers turned out in large 





numbers last Saturday evening for the 7 


initial performance of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Ferdinand Dunkley conduct- 


ing. 

This new organization has the official 
backing of the Philharmonic Society of 
New Orleans and its premiere concert 
was most successful. With the support 
that it will no doubt receive, this city in 
the near future will have a permanent 
orchestra that it may point to with 
pride. 

The first number on the program was 
Weber’s “Jubel’”’ Overture and when the 
strains upon which “America” is based 
were reached, the entire audience rose 
and the display of patriotic enthusiasm 
almost drowned the music. 

Other excellently played numbers 
were Mozart’s Symphony in E Flat, the 
Good Friday Music from “Parsifal,” 
Massenet’s “Scénes Alsaciennes,” Si- 
belius’s “Valse Triste,” ballet music from 
“The Damnation of Faust,” and the 
“Pomp and Circumstance” march by 
Elgar. The soloist was the much her- 
alded Russian baritone, Albert Gregor- 
owich Janpolski. 

It had been some eight or ten years 
since Professor Dunkley directed an or- 
chestra before a New Orleans audience 
and, as he mounted the leader’s stand, 
he was loudly applauded. 

A unique and very beautiful affair on 
Sunday afternoon was the harp recital 
(the first on record here) given on the 
beautiful lawn of Mr. and Mrs. Wesley 
E. Lawrence’s home. The program 
opened with Handel’s “Largo,” with 
Mrs. Helen Pitkin-Schertz, Sallie Ward 
Lawrence, Stephanie Levert, Adeline 
Kraemer and L. Lavadon at the harps. 


This was beautifully played. Franz 
Hinderman' played Gounod’s “Ave 


Maria” on the ’cello, with Mrs. Schertz 
as harp accompanist. 

Mrs. Olga Larrousini Wexler was 
heard in two vocal _ selections—Bem- 
berg’s “La Valse de _ Baiser” and 
“L’Eclat de Rire’ from Massenet’s 
“Manon.” Both were charming. She 
was accompanied by Mme. Foedor- 
Camoin. Sallie Ward Lawrence, who 
has but recently returned to New Or- 
leans, after two or three years studying 
in Europe and Boston, was heard in a 
harp solo, “Chanson de Pecheur,” by 
Zabel, and later in two numbers with 
Rene Salmon, the latter playing the 
violin. Both received much applause. 

The Prayer from Rossini’s “Moses in 
Egypt” and “Patrouille,” by Hasselmans 
were other delightful numbers with the 
five harps, as was also the harp solo by 
little six-year-old Lucille Lawrence. 
This recital was given for the benefit of 
the library at New Roads, La. D.B.F. 





Soloists for Next Season of New York 
Philharmonic 


The Philharmonic Society of New 
York announces for the forthcoming sea- 
son a series of twelve Thursday evening 
concerts, sixteen Friday afternoon con- 
certs and twelve Sunday afternoon con- 
certs. In addition two Saturday after- 
noon concerts for young people will be 
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given, at both of which the soloist will 
be Kitty Cheatham. The following is the 
complete list of soloists for next sea- 
son: Lucrezia Bori, Alma Gluck and 
Lucille Weingartner-Marcel, sopranos; 
Julia Culp, mezzo soprano; Pasquale 
Amato, baritone; Fritz Kreisler, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Arrigo Serato and Jacques 
Thibaud, violinists; Ferruccio Busoni, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Carl Friedberg, 
Ernesto Consolo, Eleanor Spencer and 
Germaine Schnitzer, pianists. 


RUYSDAEL JUSTIFIES 
MAKE-UP AS “HAGEN’”’ 








Metropolitan Basso Quotes Wagnerian 
Text in Support of His Presenta- 
tion of Character 
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Basil Ruysdael, the American Basso, as 
“Hagen” 


One of the most satisfying new per- 
sonations at the Metropolitan Opera 
House this Winter was the appearance 
of Basil Ruysdael, the American basso, 
as Hagen, in Wagner’s “Gétterdimmer- 
ung.” Mr. Ruysdael had sung the part 
numerous times during his career 
abroad, but essayed it in New York for 
the first time since he has been a mem- 
ber of the company. His success both 
in his singing of the music and in his 
conception of the Nibelung’s son was 
noteworthy. It was commented in this 
journal at the time that his makeup in 
the part with white streaks in his lair 
was not correct, since Hagen’s age may 
be very definitely figured from various 
verses in the “Ring” as approximately 
that of Siegfried. Mr. Ruysdael gives 
his reason for dressing the part as he 
does by quoting the following lines of 
Hagen from the scene with Alberich in 
Act II: “Friihalt, fahl und bleich, hass 
ich die Frohen.” This statement would 
prove the possibility of Hagen’s being 
much older in appearance than Siegfried, 
though not in years. 





Profit Sharing 


OR upwards of a quarter of a century Steinway 
& Sons have been pursuing the policy of sharing 


their profits with the buying public. 


The gradual 


increase of their output and resources, coupled with 
the concentration of their plants and employment of 
the most modern methods of manufacturing, have en- 
abled Steinway & Sons to produce and sell their 


pianos at a lower rate than ever. 


A new small grand 


piano (5 ft. 6 in.) in a mahogany case at the ex- 
tremely low figure of $750 is the splendid result. 
Thus the great problem of giving the best article at 
the most reasonable cost has been successfully solved 
Steinway & Sons invite the careful inspection and 
critical examination by the public of this their latest 
great achievement in the art of pianoforte building 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 














PROVIDENCE ARION CLUB 
ENDS ITS 34TH SEASON 





Dr. Jules Jordan’s Forces Heard at 
Their-Best in the “Golden Legend” 
—A Strong Quartet of Soloists 


PROVIDENCE, April 29.—The Arion 
Club at its final concert of the season 
last evening at Infantry Hall gave in 
Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” an example 
of well night flawless choral singing. 
From start to finish, the unanimity in 
attack, the shading and the tonal quali- 
ties, were remarkable. Special mention 
must be made of the a capella singing in 
“Q) Gladsome Light” and “O Pure in 
Heart” which were given to perfection. 

The assisting soloists, Marie Stoddart, 
soprano; Florence Jepperson, contralto; 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Gwilym 
Miles, baritone, gave abundant satisfac- 
tion. With the exception of Mr. Miles, 
they were all newcomers in Providence. 

Miss Stoddart by reason of her excel- 
lent voice and reliable muscianship es- 
tablished herself at once in the regard 
of all who were present. Miss Jepperson 
brought to the contralto part of Uvsula 
a voice perfectly suited to its require- 
ments, full, deep, rich and strong. Ar- 
thur Hackett gave a very fine reading of 
the exacting tenor music, with his fine, 
free voice. his admirable diction and 
method. Gwilym Miles was most cor- 
dially welcomed and after his singing of 
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the dramatic scene of Lucifer’s conquest 
received an ovation. 

The small but very adequate Boston 
Festival Orchestra aided materially in 
this most successful close of the club’s 
thirty-fourth season. Dr. Jules Jordan 
conducted with his ever excellent judg- 
ment and authority. This was his 115th 
concert with the club and he has never 
missed a concert during the thirty-four 
years. G. 7. 





Charles Huerter, American Composer, 
Achieving Success 


BERLIN, April 16.—Charles Huerter, 
the young American composer, formerly 
of Syracuse University, is at present 
studying in Berlin with Prof. Paul Juon, 
of the Royal High School of Music. Mr. 
Huerter has of late been markedly suc- 
cessful with a number of his composi- 
tions, so much so in fact that his writ- 
ings, including compositions for piano, 
violoncello and voice, are being sought 
by the larger publishing houses in 
America. O. P. « 


About 1,600 singers are included in 
the thirty traveling operetta companies 
in Italy, and it is estimated that the 
managers pay them altogether $550,000, 
which is only $344 per singer for a sea- 
son’s work. 
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vocal resources are colossal, his range 
tremendous, the management of his 
voice artistic in the highest degree, 
and it is a voice full of color, radi- 
ance and splendor. 

—Berlin, Deutsche Montag’s Zeitung 
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208 PERFORMANCES 


Record of Season Just Concluded 
—Wagner and Puccini 
Operas in the Lead 


HEN the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany sang “Cavalleria Rusticana”’ 

and “I Pagliacci” at Atlanta last Satur- 
day evening, May 2, it completed a season 
in which its performances reached a 
grand total of 208. These included oper- 
atic and concert performances in New 
York and operatic performances in A\l- 


bany, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and At- 
lanta. 

According to the statistics of the sea- 
son in New York, Wagner again had the 
largest representation with thirty-six 
performances of nine operas, although, 
in proportion to the number of operas, 
Puccini, with thirty-one performances of 
five operas, is in the lead. The follow- 
ing table gives the record of perform- 
ances in New York, exclusive of twenty- 
three concerts: 

Number of opera performances........ 154 
Number of operas given............... 36 
Number of new operas given........... 5 
Performances of Italian operas (eighteen 
works) 
Performances of German operas (thir- 

. 2 ee ear ae 63 
Performances of French operas (four 

Nr en fa re 12 
Performances of English opera (one 
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Performances outside New York were 
given as follows: 


BROOKLYN 
“La Bohéme,”’ ‘“‘Faust,’’ ‘Les Contes d’Hoff- 


mann,” “La Traviata,” “Tannhauser,”’ 
“K6nigskinder,’ ‘“Madeleine” and ‘“Pagli- 
acci,”” “Der Rosenkavalier,” ‘Aida,’ ‘“Tosca,”’ 


BY METROPOLITAN 


‘Lohengrin, ” “la Gioconda,” “Die Walkiire,” 
“Orfeo.” Fourteen performances in which 
fifteen different operas were presented, one 
performance being a double bill, ‘““Madeleine”’ 
and “Pagliacci.” 


PHILADELPHIA. 


“Alda,” “Madama Butterfly,” “Tann- 
hauser, “La Bohéme,” “Tristan und Isolde,’ 
“The Magic Flute,”’ “Tosca, ” “Pagliacci” and 
‘*‘Madeleine,”’ “Boris Godunoft.” Nine per- 
formances, in which ten different operas were 
rs one of which was a double bill, 
Pagliacci’ and “Madeleine.” 


ATLANTA. 
“Manon, ” “11 Trovatore,” ‘‘Der JRosenkava- 
lier,’ “Un Ballo in Maschera,’ “Madama 


“Cavalleri ia Rusti- 
Seven performances ; 
“Cavalleria 


Butterfly,” ‘“Lohengrin,”’ 
cana” and “Pagliacci.” L 
this includes one double bill, 
Rusticana’”’ and “Pagliacci.” 
ALBANY. 


‘“‘Tosca.”’ 

Number of performances given by the com- 
pany during its twenty-four weeks season 
(1913-1914), including twenty-three concerts, 
208. 


In addition the Chicago-Philadelphia 
gave four performances at the Metro- 
politan, one each of Massenet’s “Don 
Quichoite, “ Charpentier’s “Louise,” Fer- 
rier’s “Monna Vanna” and Wolf- Fer- 
rari’s “Jewels of the Madonna.” Of 
these, “Don Quichotte” and ‘“Monna 
Vanna” were new to New York. 

The Metropolitan company produced 
five novelties during the season, Richard 
Strauss’s “Der Rosenkavalier,” Monte- 
mezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” Charpen- 
tier’s “Julien,” Victor Herbert’s “Made- 
leine” and Wolf-Ferrari’s “L’Amore 
Medico.” 


RUBINSTEIN CLUB BREAKFAST 


John Philip Sousa’s Music a Feature of 
° Excellent Program 


The Rubinstein Club gave its tenth 
annual white breakfast at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, on Saturday, May 
2. The brilliant assemblage listened 
with manifest pleasure to an excellent 
musical program presented by Virginia 
Root, soprano, and members of Sousa’s 
Band, conducted by Edwin G. Clarke 
After a greeting from Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman, the club’s president, a 
selection from “Bohéme” was given, and 
Miss Root sang an aria from Massenet’s 
“Esclarmonde,” winning numerous re- 
calls. The remainder of the program 
was devoted to works by John Philip 
Sousa, who, with Mrs. Sousa and Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry T. Finck, were among 
the guests of honor. 

The installation of officers took place 
after Miss Root had delivered her solo. 
Mrs. Alexander H. Candlish is the new 
recording secretary and the directors 
are Mmes. John H. Stover, George Wal- 
ter Newton, Charles F. Terhune, W. H. 


H. Ammerman and Miss Helen Barrett. 
s 


Beatrice Wainright Gives Song Recital 
at Vanderbilt Hotel 


A delightful song recital was given by 
Beatrice Wainright, the New York so- 
prano and teacher in the Della Robia 
Room of the Vanderbilt Hotel on Mon- 
day evening, April 20. 

Miss Wainright offered a well-chosen 
program, which included Beethoven’s 
“Haidenrdéslein,” arranged from sketches 
by Henry Holden Huss, Mary Helen 
Brown’s “Es liegt der heisse Sommer,” 
“Haidenroslein,” arranged from sketches 
“Chére Nuit,” the aria “Depuis le Jour” 
from Charpentier’s “Louise,” three De- 
bussy songs, a seventeenth century Pas- 
toral by Carey, Walter Rummel’s 
“Across the Hills” and Cottenet’s “Red, 
Red Rose.” She was in excellent voice, 
displayed much artistry in her singing 
and was applauded throughout the eve- 
ning by her hearers. A brilliant audience 
was present. 











Karl Vollmoeller’s play, “The Mira- 
cle,” with incidental music by Humper- 
dinck, had a Berlin premiére, April 30, 
ina production by Max Reinhardt. The 
music was warmly praised by the 
critics. 





An autograph manuscript of the be- 
ginning of one of Beethoven’s Scotch 
songs, arranged in 1815, brought $125 
at an auction sale in London on April 30. 
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LONDON IN MIDST OF “GRAND” SEASON 





Puccini and Wagner Dividing the Attention of Covent Garden 
Patrons — Famous Artists in Beethoven Festival — Conductor 
Verbrugghen Introduces Orchestral Changes in ‘‘Back to Bee- 


thoven’”’ Campaign 


Bureau of Musical America, 
36 Maiden Lane, Strand, W. C., 
London, April 24, 1914. 


ONDON’S' “grand” season was 
launched on Monday last with a 
performance of “La Bohéme” at Covent 
Garden, with Mme. Melba and Giovanni 
Martinelli in the principal réles, and be- 
fore an audience that must have brought 
joy to the heart of Manager Neil For- 
syth. The presence of the King and 
Queen with Queen Alexandra and sev- 
eral princesses added the final touch to 
the evening’s splendor. The entrance of 
the royal party was the signal for the 
orchestra, under the young Engiish 
conductor, Albert Coates, to play the 
National Anthem, to the strains of which 


it has been the custom of Covent GarJen 
from time immemorial to usher in “the 
season.” 

As to the performance as a whole, 
there was very little to distinguish it 
from the numerous other productions 
of Puccini’s fascinating work that have 
been heard in London in past years. 

Mme. Melba was accorded an effusive 
welcome. The great diva, in. this, her 
twenty-sixth season at Covent Garden, 
and in her most popular réle, revealed 
all her old qualities of firmness and clar- 
ity of tone, though it was not till the 
third act that the full strength and 
volume of her glorious voice could be 
properly appreciated. From then on she 
sang with surpassing beauty of tone. 


Martinelli’s Success 


That most promising acquisition to the 
ranks of Italian tenors, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, electrified his audience, and at the 
close of the beautiful aria of the first 
act, “Che gelida manina,” the gallery 
gave vent to its pent-up feelings by a 
shout of applause that caused the action 
to be delayed some little time. The Eng- 
lish critics have been expressing un- 
feigned delight, mingled with no small 
amount of surprise, to the great strides 
that Martinelli has made in his art, not- 
ably in the greater finish and smooth- 
ness of tone that distinguish his singing 
from that heard in London last July. 
Moreover, the vast progress that he has 
made on the histrionic side has been 
commented on. The degree of surprise, 
however, would have been appreciably 
lessened had they reflected on the splen- 
did opportunities that Signor Martinelli 
had last Winter at the Metropolitan, the 
world’s foremost operatic stage and be- 
fore the most critical audience that can 
be found. 

Of the remaining principals, a good 
word must be said of the singing and 
acting of Aristide Anceschi, a newcomer 
at Covent Garden, as Marcello. His 
voice is of a sympathetic quality, even if 
none too large, and his interpretation 
had much of artistic worth. In Rosina 
Buckman we heard a new Musetta and 
one whose chief artistic offence was that 
inevitable penalty of youth and inexperi- 
ence, over-exuberance of temperament 
and difficulty in maintaining a good bal- 
ance in phrasing. But in Miss Buck- 
man’s case the vocal material is most 
obviously present and considering that 
this was her first big part her perform- 
ance was highly creditable and augurs 
well for her future. 

There was one outstanding feature of 
this opening night—the appointment of 
an English conductor in Albert Coates. 
Mr. Coates’s reading of the score fol- 
lowed, in the main, the usual lines, with 
the exception that in the principal arias 
and in some of the duets much slower 
tempi were adopted, a plan which cer- 


tainly served to emphasize the poetic 
side of the opera. His skill with the 
chorus, a notable feature of his recent 
Wagnerian work, as was then pointed 
out, was again manifest, though on this 
occasion it was the skill of a good dis- 
ciplinarian rather than that of a great 
leader. 
Wagner Performances 


The remaining programs this week 
have been devoted to Wagner. On Tues- 
day the first of the two series of the 
“Ring” was inaugurated with “Das 
Rheingold,” followed on Wednesday by 
“Die Walkiire,” with Arthur Nikisch 
conducting on both occasions. 

Unusual interest is attached to this 
season’s productions of Wagner’s tet- 
ralogy, inasmuch as the greater part of 
it has been restaged. In the performances 
of Tuesday and Wednesday great admi- 
ration was expressed for the new set- 
ting of the second scene of “Rheingold,” 
which was very striking, as well as for 
the new picture of the Valkyries’ Rock. 

The orchestral playing under Nikisch’s 
direction has been described as of ravish- 
ing beauty. The success of the Ameri- 
can soprano, Maude Fay, of the Munich 
Opera, as Sieglinde was instantaneous 
and complete. Her beautiful head tones 
were especially lauded. 


The large audience that assem- 


bled for Thursday’s performance of 
“Parsifal” testified in a very con- 
vincing manner to the continued 


popularity of the great music-drama, 
upon the chances of which for retaining 
public favor a vast amount of ink has 
been expended since the initial presenta- 
tion in February last. The greater part 
of the cast for this latest production— 
the fifteenth in London—was identica! 
with former ores. Herr Sembach in the 
title réle, Herr Kniipfer as Gurneman:z 
and Herr Kiess as Klingsor repeated 


their former successes, white a new 
Kundry in Frau Pfeilscheider and a new 
conductor—for “Parsifal”’—in Mr. 


Coates afforded the critics some fresh 
material on which to work. The for- 
mer’s dramatic ability found especial 
favor no less than the rich quality of her 
voice and the touching dignity of her 
acting. Mr. Coates’s tempi were not al- 
ways approved, but his ensemble and 
chorus effects evoked the warmest com- 
mendation. 

The management has apparently hark- 
ened to the clamors of the critics, whose 
artistic senses received a terrific shock 
by the gaudy color scheme of the original 
settings. Now the glaring and much de- 
nounced yellow of the Flower Garden 
has been superseded by an equally flam- 
ing red effect, but the critics have pro- 
fessed themselves soothed and_ the 
change has met with the unqualified ap- 
proval of the general public. 

In accordance with the plan, an- 
nounced by the Grand Opera Syndicate 
in its prospectuses, of interspersing dur- 
ing the first month of the season, for- 
merly devoted to Wagner, some Italian 
works, Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” will 
be staged this evening. “Siegfried” is 
billed for Saturday, while next week 
opens with a repetition of “La Boheme.” 
On May 11 a state performance will be 
given by command of the King in honor 
of the visit of the King and Queen of 
Denmark. 

The Concert Season 


The term “grand,” generally under- 
stood to have reference to the Summer 
season of opera, might with ample jus- 
tification be applied to the present con- 
cert season as well, if one may judge 
by the generous list of concerts and re- 
citals that are to come and the vast 
array of prominent artists due to appear. 

To the New Symphony Orchestra, of 


which Landon Ronald is the leader, falls 
the honor of having started the list with 
a Tschaikowsky concert at Queen’s Hall 
on Saturday last. The three works com- 
posing the program were the ‘“Casse- 
Noisette” Suite, the Fifth Symphony and 
the B Flat Minor Concerto with the 
eminent pianist, Mark Hambourg, as 
soloist. Mr. Ronald’s readings were 
always technically brilliant, if not 
actually inspired, and there was no trace 
of roughness in the work of the orches- 
tra. Mr. Hambourg’s playing occasioned 
some surprise, for it was characterized 
by little or none of that fiery impetuos- 
ity that audiences have been accustomed 
to associate with him, but was remark- 
able for its restraint and quiet sincer- 
ity and a sweetness and beauty of tone 
in cantabile passages that charmed all 
hearers. 

Despite both the quality and the quan- 
tity of the recitals which have been 
given this week they are all dwarfed 
and thrown into the shade by the great 
Beethoven Festival which has been run- 
ning its course at Queen’s Hall since 
Monday and of which Daniel Mayer is 
the organizer and moving spirit. “Back 
to Beethoven” appears to be the slogan 
of the inaugurators who have engaged 
that recognized Beethoven authority and 
enthusiast, Henri Verbrugghen, with the 
augmented London Symphony Orchestra 
to raise the banner of the master from 
the comparative neglect into which it 
has fallen in recent years, during which 
time the public has been persuaded to 


pretend an interest in the discussions 
anent new-fangled harmonic systems. 


As Beethoven Intended 


Mr. Verbrugghen has promised _in- 
tending patrons a chance of hearing 
Beethoven’s symphonies as_ Beethoven 
himself intended that they should. To 
obtain this result he proposes to restore 
the balance of tone in the modern or- 
chestra which has undergone so many 
changes, not the least of which has been 
the doubling of the strings without any 
corresponding increase in the woods. It 
is the conductor’s scheme not to reduce 
the orchestra to the size that obtained 
in Beethoven’s time, but to increase the 
woods and so obtain the required effects. 
That his plan has met with some amount 
of success would seem to be implied by 
the reports of the concerts, which all 
agree in ascribing to him unusual skill 
in the directing of his forces, while 
many express the opinion that his work 
has revealed fresh and till now unknown 
beauties in the Beethoven compositions. 

Some idea of the artistic possibilities 
of the festival may be gathered from 
a recital of the names of the assisting 
artists, who include Elena Gerhardt, 
Frederic Lamond, Ernst von Dohnanyi, 
Tilly Koenen, Paul Reimers, Anton Van 
Rovy, Efrem Zimbalist, Arthur Ruben- 
stein, Max Pauer and others, with the 
Leeds Philharmonic Chorus of two 
hundred voices. The fifth and conclud- 
ing concert will be given to-morrow. 

FRANCIS J. TUCKFIELD. 





ANNOUNCES A TOUR 
FOR NORAH DREWETT 
M. H. Hanson Will Present Pianist 


Who Recently Gave Recitals 
in Egypt 





—— 


Norah Drewett, Pianist, Who Will Tour 
Here Next Season 


M. H. Hanson, the New York man- 
ager, announces that he will present 
Norah Drewett, pianist, in a series of 
recitals next season. Miss Drewett re- 
cently played with the Bliithner Orches- 
tra of Berlin under the baton of Theo- 
dore Spiering; she has been heard in 
most of the European capitals, being a 
special favorite in Berlin, London and 
Paris, and she has had the courage to 
make a concert tour in Egypt, where 
she met with success at Cairo and Alex- 
andria. At Cairo she played a program 
which she intends to present at her first 
New York appearance at AXolian Hall. 
The program was made up as follows: 


Sonata A flat, Weber; Ballade G Minor, 
Chopin; Fantasy F Minor, Chopin; “Jeux 
d'eau,” Ravel; “L’ile joyeuse,’ Debussy 
Paraphrase on Mendelssohn's ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” Liszt. 


Florence Austin, the American violin- 
ist, will give a novel recital at the Ovide 
Musin Virtuoso School, New York, on 
Sunday afternoon, May 10, when she 


will offer a program made up. of three 
concertos, Wieniawski’s D Minor, Vieux- 
temps’s Fourth in the same key and the 
familiar Mendelssohn. 





Emma Nagel Gives Up Operatic Am 
bitions for Concert Work 


Emma Nagel, soprano, late of the 
Aborn Opera Company and the Fritzi 
Scheff Company, has relinquished oper- 
atic aspirations to devote her voice and 
talents to concert and oratorio work. 

Specially engaged by Walter Ander- 
son as assisting artist with Mrs. Van 
Ogle whose “Illustrated Talks on Mod- 
‘rn Operas” are gaining much interest, 
Miss Nagel will tour to the Pacific Coast 
in January, February and March of next 
year. Her Spring engagements extend 
as far as Greenwood, Miss., where she 
appears at the Musical Festival, May 1, 
returning East in time to fill engage- 
ments in New Brunswick, Elizabeth, 
Plainfield, Newark and other cities the 
latter part of May, in conjunction with 
Krank Bibb, pianist-accompanist. 


San José Philharmonic Society in Third 
Annual Concert 


SAN José, CAL., April 26.—The Phil- 
harmonic Society, under the direction of 
Ingeborg Resh-Pettersen, gave its third 
annual concert here last evening. The 
chorus of thirty-four voices showed the 
results of careful training. Miss Pet- 
tersen’s directing was deserving of the 
highest praise. Mrs. Irene Campbell 
Cator, violinist, was the soloist of the 
evening. She was accompanied by Mrs. 
Maude Campbell Jansen. Mrs. Cator 
played the Brahms Hungarian Dance in 
G Minor and a number by Wieniawski, 
and was heartily encored. 

a ¥. G. dm 


College President Lectures on Good 
Qualities of Evan Williams 


DELAWARE, O., April 25.—“Lessons 
from Evan Williams” was the subject 
of a recent lecture on the appearance of 
the tenor in this city by President Welch 
of Ohio Wesleyan College. President 
Welsh stated, among other things, that 
“The unaffectedness of Mr. Williams’s 
manner was also worthy of commenda- 
tion. There were no formalities indi- 
cating a professional excellence, so often 
discerned in artists who appear before 
the public. This simpleness and grace 
of carriage should be the aim of all 
who would aspire to the greatest 
efficiency in their work.” 








What the Paterson Morning Call says: 
capable of executing most delicate shades. 


close of his selections. 


SORRENTINO 


“Umberto Sorrentino was easily the favorite of the evening. He has a magnificent tenor voice and is 


He is most dramatic in style, and last night carried his audience with him from the opening to the 
Signor Sorrentino was heard in ‘Che gelida manina’ from ‘La Boheme,’ ‘O Sole Mio and “Tarantella Sincera’ by De Crescenzo 


(by request). The latter selection brought forth a storm of applause; in the second part of the program he sang the ‘Reve’ of Manon and the ever- 


popular ‘La Donna e mobile’ and also responded with a charming encore. 


Management: 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 
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VIENNA CELEBRATES FORTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY OF “FLEDERMAUS”’ 


Two of Original Cast in Johann Strauss’s Operetta Appear in One 
of the Scenes of Its Festival Production—Thousandth Concert 


of a Vienna Singing Society—Mme. 


IENNA, April 14.—Vienna delights 

in celebrations and makes special 
observance of even so modest an event as 
the twenty-fifth performance of some 
successful production. What wonder 
then that the fortieth anniversary on 
April 4 of the first production of Johann 
Strauss’s “Fledermaus” should be 
marked in a special manner! Little did 
Strauss dream that his “Bat” would un- 


-fold its wings all over the earth, and 


still less that it would ever find its way 
to the stage of the Hofoper, for which 
none other than Gustav Mahler deemed 
it entirely worthy. 

At the Theater an der Wien, where 
first produced forty years ago, the birth- 
day of the operetta was fittingly cele- 
brated, and in the anniversary produc- 
tion the two still living of the cast of 
that time appeared in the ballroom scene 
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Cahier’s Song Recital 


in the second act, Frau Charles-Hirsch, 
the Adele, and Szika, the Lisenstein, 
both as sprightly as the youngest of 
their colleagues. 

After the second act the curtain was 
raised again to the strains of the “Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube” and two water 
sprites were disclosed crowning a bust 
of Strauss with laurel, while a shower 
of flowers descended from the flies. In 
lasting commemoration of the notable 
anniversary the music publishing firm 
of Weinberger issued a finely arranged 
text book of the operetta with a picture 
of Johann Strauss, the original cast of 
the work, and two introductory essays 
by contemporary composers, Wilhelm 
Kienzl and Felix Weingartner. A 
Strauss museum was recently opened in 
Vienna. 


Thousandth Anniversary Concert 


Two days later a jubilee celebration of 
another character took place in the large 
hall of the Musikverein—the one thou- 
sandth concert of the Wiener Manner- 
gesangverein. After a prologue written 
for the occasion, the “Schafer’s Sonn- 
tagslied,” by Konradin Kreutzer, was 
sung. This was first heard in Vienna 
at the Verein’s first concert on Decem- 
ber 17, 1843. Succeeding numbers of 
the program likewise awakened old 
memories in many of those present; thus 
Bruckner’s “Helgoland,” first sung at 
the fifty years’ jubilee of the Verein in 
the presence of the composer. In this 
the fine Philharmonic Orchestra assist- 
ed. Then came the Pilgrim’s Chorus 
from ‘“Tannhauser” in an arrangement 
specially made for the Verein by Wag- 
ner in 1861. When at that time the 
Verein sent him a testimonial in grate- 
ful acknowledgment, the master in his 
letter of reply from Zurich said that 
this was the first friendly sign to reach 
him from Vienna. 

When in 1900, after fifty years of 
strenuous work, the old Leipsic Bach So- 
ciety dissolved after completion of the 
publications of the master’s works in 
forty-six monumental volumes, a new 
Bach society was formed, which set itself 
the task of making Bach’s music alive 
to the world and not allowing it to re- 
main buried in these paper tombs. The 
German Bach festivals had their begin- 
ning in that held in Berlin in 1901. In 
1904 Leipsic followed; in 1907 Eisenach, 
Bach’s native city, had its turn; then 
other German cities and now, for the 
seventh of the Festivals, Vienna has 
been chosen. The festival is. to take 
place May 9 to 11, inclusive. 


Bach was given a large share in the 
productions of the last week. On Mon- 
day the Konzerthaus Choral Society 
produced five Bach cantatas with splen- 
did effect, under Conductor Siegfried 
Ochs. Prominent among the soloists was 
Mme. Charles-Cahier, whose rich con- 
tralto rang out gloriously. Another 
soloist was also an American, the tenor, 
George Hamlin. 


Mme. Cahier’s Recital 


On the following evening, in the 
middle hall of the Konzerthaus, Mme. 
Cahier appeared in her only song recital 
in Vienna this season, in excellent voice 
and with her customary highly artistic 
delivery, but in a new guise, in quaint 
rococo costume and white wig, which 
most becomingly accentuated the sparkle 
of her expressive dark eyes and lent 
additional radiance to her smile. Her 
program consisted of well chosen songs 
by Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms and 
Mahler, and some French chansons. 

Two recent piano recitals were par- 
ticularly interesting, that of the Ameri- 
can player, Marie Louise Bailey-Apfel- 
beck, who showed her usual excellences 
of technic and delivery, and that of the 
Swiss player, Rudolph Ganz, well known 
in America, who made an impression 
that will not suffer him to be overlooked 
here in future. 

The Choral Society “Dreizehnlinden” 
successfully accomplished the task re- 
cently of giving the first performance in 
this city of the composition “St. Francis 
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d’Assisi,” scenes from the life of the 
Saint, for soloists, chorus and orchestra, 
by Gabriel Pierné. The text has been 
translated from the French of Gabriel 
Nigond by Wilhelm Weber. The per- 
formance, under the direction of Con- 
ductor Ferdinand Habel, was worthy all 
praise, and the work was received with 
marked favor. 

The youthful composer, Erich Wolf- 
gang Korngold, has been invited to take 
part in the performance of his composi- 
tions at the “Mittelrheinisches” music 
festival in Bonn, May 19 to 21. He will 
play the piano part of his violin sonata 
with Adolf Busch. Invitations have 
come to the lad from London and St. 
Petersburg to conduct his “Sinfonietta.” 

ADDIE FUNK. 





Canton Orchestra Honors Its Conductor 


CANTON, O., May 4.—Jean DeBacker, 
who for the last four years has been 
conductor of the Canton Symphony Or- 
chestra, was presented with a silver lov- 
ing cup by the members of that organi- 
zation a few nights ago. The orchestra 
is composed of the leading amateur 
musicians of Canton and has a member- 
ship of sixty-five. It gives a concert 
each season with the assistance of well- 
known artists. Dr. M. D. Bush, presi- 
dent of the Orchestra Association, made 
the presentation. The cup bears the in- 
scription, “Presented to Jean DeBacker 
by the members of the Canton Symphony 
Orchestra in grateful appreciation of 
his services as conductor.” The orches- 
tra closed its season a few nights ago 
with Mme. Rappold as the — » 





New Society to Work for Musical Up- 
lift in Utah 


SaLttT LAKE City, UTAH, April 24.— 
The new Musical Art Society of Utah 
has elected the following directors: 
Edna Cohn, Mrs. Emma Ramsey Mor. 


ris, Royal W. Daynes, the Rev. Elmer I. 
Goshen, W. Mont Ferry, Daniel Alex- 
ander and John D. Spencer. The ends 
to be accomplished by the society are “to 
eliminate factionalism and petty profes- 
sional jealousy; to bring more of the 
best music to Salt Lake and Utah; to 
develop a higher standard of musical 
appreciation and culture; to effect a re- 
adjustment in musical circles that will 
result in the proper placing and recogni- 
tion of talent.” It is intended that the 
organization shall bring famous artists 
here, give musical soirées and in every 
way help to raise the standard of music 
throughout the State. 





Hearing of Israel Joseph’s Works 


The compositions of Israel Joseph were 
given a hearing on May 3 at the Straus 
Auditorium, Educational Alliance of 
New York, the soloists being Ida Slote 
Lester, soprano; Eva Shaps, piano; Edna 
Frandini, soprano; Carol Kollender, con- 
tralto; Samson Noble, violin, and 
Nicholas Saslavsky, organ. The large 
audience that gathered to hear Mr. 
Joseph’s works was well repaid and 
evinced its approval in no uncertain 
way. 





One New York concertgoer figures 
that this city had 435 concerts this sea- 
son, and W. B. Chase, of the Evening 
Sun, says that there were 495 events of 
the operatic sort. That is 930 musical 
events in an eight months’ season. 





A new tenor, Signor Crimi, is said 
to have made a sensational success in 
London at Covent Garden when he made 
his début as Des Grieux in Puccini’s 
“Manon Lescaut.” 





Alexander Heinemann’s Berlin recital 
of April 14 drew a large audience to 
Beethoven Hall and the baritone, who 
was in the best of voice, met with ex- 
traordinary success. 
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PROGRAM OF THREE 
PIANO CONCERTOS 


Successfully Presented with Los 
Angeles Woman’s Orchestra 
by Olga Steeb 


Los ANGELES, April 26.—Rare indeed 
was the program offered by the Woman’s 
Orchestra, of this city, at its concert at 
the Auditorium, last Friday night. For 
it presented a young artist who had the 
courage to play with the orchestra three 
piano concertos. These made up the 
program, with the addition of an intro- 
ductory number, the Mozart “Don Juan” 


Overture. 

Olga Steeb was the soloist. She is a 
pianist of unusual merit. In Berlin, two 
years ago, she gave three concerts with 
orchestra, playing at each one three con- 
certos—a phenomenal achievement for 
any pianist. 

At this concert Miss Steeb played the 
Grieg, the Mozart in D and the Saint- 
Saéns in G Minor. Her work evinced 
perfect memory and an entirely adequate 
technic, and was devoid of any tendency 
to force the instrument beyond good 
tone quality. She will soon go East for 
a series of concerts. The orchestra was 
under the direction of Henry Schoene- 
feld, who obtained excellent results from 
his band of forty women. 

Saturday night in the Majestic 
Theater Building, the Bona School of 
Dramatic and Musical Art was opened 
with a recital by the faculty, which in- 
cludes several of the best known Los 
Angeles musicians. Among them are, 
for piano, Alexander Karnbach, Raoul 
Laparra and Inah Fox; voice, Helen B. 
Cooper, Genevieve Smith and Edgar F. 
Vance; violin, Theodor Gordohn and 
Karl Becker; violoncello, Ludwik Opid; 
Frederick Brueschweiler, dean of fac- 
ulty, piano, organ and theory, and Mrs. 
Lora Bona, principal and instructor in 
dramatic art. 

General regret on the part of the mu- 
sical public marks the passing of the 
big Auditorium from the control of 
Manager L. E. Behymer and into the 
clutches of the “movies.” Mr. Behymer 
has made it the center of musical art in 
the Southwest. The greatest artists who 
have visited this country in the last eight 
years have appeared on its stage. It 
seats 2800 and has a $30,000 organ and 
one of the largest stages in the country. 
Mr. Behymer probably will secure the 
new auditorium of Trinity Church, at 
Ninth and Grand, for his Philharmonic 
Course events next season. This hall 
seats about 1500 and will have a good- 
sized organ, and, considering the size of 
Los Angeles audiences for musical 
events, will be more satisfactory in cer- 
tain features, after the public gets used 
to it. It is a great pity, however, that 
just prior to the big musical events of 
1915 the largest auditorium of the 
Southwest should be taken out of com- 
mission. Still—the picture project may 
not pay. Ww. F. G. 





New Albany Pianist in Praiseworthy 
Performance 


NEw ALBANY, IND., April 25.—Ruth 
Willis Browne, one of New Albany’s 
most brilliant pianists, gave a recital at 
Music Hall on Thursday evening before 
a highly interested audience. Miss 
Browne unquestionably has a fine career 
before her if she chooses to become a 
concert pianist. Her work reveals the 
intelligent musician at all times. Her 
program embraced the Beethoven “Wald- 
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STAR PART IN STRAUS OPERA 
FOR RUTH DEAN NEXT SEASON 























Ruth Dean, with Companions of a Sailing Party. 


Arthur Philips, J. Turner, Frank 


N opera class unlike any other is the 
one conducted by Arthur Philips, 
baritone, and successful New York vocal 
teacher. Whereas conventional opera 
classes teach only the separate réles, 
complete operas are performed by the 
Philips class. A characteristic feature 
observed in the classes is the extraor- 
dinary dramatic ability displayed by the 
embryo opera singers. Especially notice- 
able was this trait in Ruth Dean, a 
charming young soprano, who has been 
appearing with Mr. Philips in joint cos- 
tume recitals. 

“This is easily explained,” said Miss 
Dean when queried by a representative 
of MusicAL AMERICA, after the class. 
“You see, Mrs. Philips is the dramatic 
teacher here. She formerly toured in 
Shakesperean répertoire with one of the 
foremost English actors, and that ex- 
perience helps her to impart dramatic 
knowledge to her pupils. That is how 
most of the other students got their 
dramatic training. But for me, ever 
since I was graduated from Northwest- 
ern University, I have been more or less 


Left to Right: Miss Dean, 
S. Hastings and Mrs. A. S. Fealde. 


actively associated with the stage. I 
spent two years at the Sargent Dra- 
matic School in this city, and from there 
was engaged by Hammerstein for his 
London opera season. It was here that 
I met Mr. Philips and since that time 
I have been studying with him to in- 
crease my répertoire. 

“Mary Helen Brown and Fred Mar- 
tens have written a short operetta for 
Mr. Philips and myself called “Her 
Brother,” and next season I am to be 
starred on Broadway in a new Oscar 
Straus operetta. 

“Although I am a staunch advocate 
of opera in English,” continued Miss 
Dean, “I firmly believe that a study of 
the languages is essential to correct 
singing. The only drawback to opera in 
the vernacular at present is the fact 
that the translators thus far knew only 
the languages and did not know enough 
about singing to make their translations 
singable. They invariably put awkward 
vowel sounds on the prolonged high 
notes, and on some words lay a stress 
not called for by the spirit of the com- 
position.” 





stein” Sonata, two Chopin Preludes, as 
well as a Nocturne and an Etude, the 
Schubert-Liszt “Erlkénig,”’ |Rachma- 
ninoff’s C Sharp Minor Prelude and 
MacDowell’s Sonata “Tragica.” 


mM. FF. 
Horatio Connell Engaged for Bach 
Festival 
Owing to the success he had at the 


Bach Festival in Bethlehem, Pa., last 
year, Horatio Connell has been re-en- 
gaged for the festival, which is to take 
place on May 29-30. On this occasion 
Mr. Connell will sing the bass solos in 
the “Magnificat,” the “Triumph Now 
Is Mine” aria from the cantata “I With 
My Cross-Staff Gladly Wander,” and the 
solo “Slumber on O Weary Spirit,” from 
the cantata “It Is Enough.” 





Next Season’s Soloists for New York 
Mozart Society 


Mrs. Noble McConnell, president of 
the New York Mozart Society, has en- 
gaged the following artists to appear 
with the society next season: [Frances 
Alda, prima donna soprano, assisted by 
Gutia Casini, ’cellist, and Frank La 
Forge, pianist; Emmy Destinn, soprano; 
Frieda Hempel, soprano; Alice Nielsen, 
soprano; Anna Case, soprano; Maggie 
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Teyte, soprano; Pasquali Amato, bari- 
tone; William Hinshaw, baritone; Carl 
F lech, violinist; Carroll Bensel, soprano. 
Others will be engaged later. 


The University of Wisconsin orches- 
tra, assisted by Waldemar von Geltch, 
violin virtuoso, presented a most in- 
teresting program recently under the 
direction of Charles A. Mann. Alice 
Regan assisted at the piano. 


STANDARDIZATION IS 
LOUISIANA SLOGAN 


State Teachers’ Association Ap- 
points Committee to Perfect 
System 


NEW ORLEANS, April 23.—The three- 
day convention of the Louisiana Music 
Teachers’ Association in Shreveport on 
the 17th, 18th and 19th was the most 
successful, as well as important, in the 
experience of the association. Music 
teachers from all over the State, with a 
big delegation from New Orleans, were 
in attendance. Leon Ryder Maxwell, 
director of the Newcomb School of Music, 
was re-elected president, and this city 
was selected as the place of the next 
meeting. 

The most important event of the con- 
vention was the appointment of a com- 
mittee to perfect a system of standardiz- 
ing musical instruction in Louisiana and 
to increase the credits allowed music in 
the public schools. 

There were numerous addresses. That 
of President Maxwell on “What Should 
a State Music Teachers’ Association Do 
For Its Members” was divided into four 
sub-heads: (1) The elevation of the 
standards of music teaching in Louis- 
iana; (2) the cultivation of a fraternal 
feeling among teachers; (3) the im- 
provement of musical taste throughout 
the State; (4) the encouragement of 
Louisiana composers and performers. 

Each of these matters was of direct 
personal interest to the members of the 
association, but the standardization of 
teachers and teaching was the keynote 
of the departmental meetings of the con- 
vention as a whole. While the associa- 
tion does not expect results this year 
or next from these initial steps it hopes 
by constant agitation to abolish the pres- 
ent system of musical instruction, sub- 
stituting for the haphazard individualis- 
tic method a course of study that all 
teachers in the State shall follow. 

The entertainment features of the 
convention was carefully looked after 
and of the many recitals one of the most 
delightful was that given by Dr. Gius- 
eppe Ferrata, the pianist and composer 
of this city. His program was composed 
of works of Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Liszt and a group of his own 
works, which were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. D. B. F. 








Stainer’s “The Crucifixion” was given 
a fine presentation on April 8 in St. An- 
drew’s Cathedral, Honolulu. A vast audi- 
ence listened raptly to the cantata, in 
which the effective soloists were Arthur 
Wall and Reynold McGrew. 


Joseph Fejer, leader of the orchestra 
in the Vanderbilt Hotel, New York, an- 
nounces that he has just inherited $72,- 
000 as a result of the death of his father 
in Buda-Pesth. 
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PLACE OF MUSIC IN SCHOOLS 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE THEME 


Music Supervisors from Many Parts of Country Gather in Minn- 
eapolis to Urge Standardization — Greater Recognition for 
Music-Study in Public Institutions of Learning Sought 


INNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 2.— 

The event of events of the pres- 

ent week in musical Minneapolis is the 

National Conference of Music Super- 

visors with headquarters in the West 
Hotel. 

The conference opened Monday after- 
noon with the president, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Casterton, of Rochester, N. Y., in the 
chair. 

A letter of regret from Governor 
Eberhardt, who was to have given the 
opening address of welcome, included a 


direct message in which he spoke for 
more emphasis in the schcols, especially 
those of the rural districts. 

Mayor W. G. Nye extended the hos- 
pitality of the city, and Superintendent 
C. M. Jordan of the Minneapolis public 
school confessed to a personal liking for 
music such as he feared the conference 
might not endorse, mentioning ‘Home 
Sweet Home,” “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” even daring to include “My 
Wife’s Gone to the Country.” He re- 
deemed himse'f, if that were necessary, 
to his unmistakable appreciation of the 
right of the subject of music to more at- 
tention in the school curriculum and 
more money applied to the department. 

Anne Hughes spoke in a double capac- 
ity, as president of the Thursday Musi- 
cale and as a professional, giving per- 
sonal testimony to the value of music 
in a community and to her belief in 
“sight singing as the goal” towards 
which music supervisors should aim. 


Urges Standardization 


Mrs. Casterton spoke hopefully and 
exultingly of the work of the national 
body, and suggested for consideration an 
international conference, certification of 
supervisors, state or federal license for 
teachers, standardization of method and 
result, the development of the school 
band and orchestra, a miscellaneous col- 
lection of music for circulation in the 
public library, the extension of music 
culture into rural districts, the use of 
pictures in connection with music teach- 
ing. 

Mrs. Casterton’s last point led natural- 
ly to the introduction of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marx Oberndorfer, who proceeded with 
the story of “Parsifal,” vocally, instru- 
mentally and pictorially presented. 

Monday evening was given over to a 
production of the operetta, “Pauline, or 
An Eventful Day” by the glee clubs and 
orchestra of the Central High School. 
Sidney Morse conducted. 

_ Tuesday forenoon was. devoted to an 
inspection by the visiting supervisors of 
the regular music work in three of the 
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city high schools and three intermediate 
schools. Supervisor Giddings, Mrs. 
Agnes Freyberger, Josephine Stringham, 
May Kimberly, Mrs. Letitia Burnham 
and Sidney Morse conducted work in 
chorus singing and music appreciation 
in a manner to call forth approving re- 
marks of a high degree and in generous 
measure. A _ special investigation and 
discussion of methods in music teaching 
in public schools was conducted by Mr. 
Giddings and other supervisors in the 
Irving school Tuesday afternoon. 


Dr. Winship’s Address 


Genuine inspiration came through the 
address on Tuesday evening by Dr. A. 
E. Winship, of the Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. Dr. Winship spoke 
on “Appreciation of Music.” The address 
was scholarly, vital, thrilling. His convic- 
tions were based upon study, observation, 
experience and given as the result of re- 
search and practical application. He said, 
“To know music is an education,” in the 
same breath deprecating the much talked 
of “feeling” for music without knowledge. 
The one he called “education,” the other 
“damnation.” “Music is the thrill in 
education, not a frill on education,” he 
stated. Just as children are taught to 
read, not for the specific purpose of 
writing poetry, but for the development 
of an appreciation of good literature, so 
would Dr. Winship have children taught 
to know music for the sake of a fuller 
appreciation—not necessarily that they 
become composers or professional artists. 


A Day in St. Paul 


Wednesday was St. Paul day. By 
courtesy of Elsie M. Shawe, supervisor 
of music in St. Paul, the conference was 
invited to inspect the work of the St. 
Paul schools. A demonstration by 
classes from all grades in chorus and 
sight singing was conducted by Miss 
Shawe. 

Mr. Giddings took pains to seek 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S representative, say- 
ing: “I wish to be quoted as saying that 
this has been a ‘stunningly fine’ exposi- 
tion of grade work.” The visitors were 
the guests of Miss Shawe at luncheon 
in the St. Paul Hotel following the morn- 
ing session. 

“Efficiency in Music Teaching and 
Practical Tests of the Same” was the 
topic to which the whole of Wednesday 
afternoon was devoted. Papers were 
read by Frances Wright, of Des Moines, 
Iowa; Ralph Baldwin, of Hartford, 
Conn.; C. A. Fullerton, State Teachers’ 
College, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Mrs. Casterton introduced the _ sub- 
ject by inclining the attention to some 
tests of efficiency deemed important. 
First, would she have the child and 
teacher feel a thrill of joy in his music. 
Further, she would look upon the atti- 
tude of the child toward music after 
leaving school as a test of efficiency. 
Efficient teaching, she stated, should pro- 
duce best results with least amount of 
waste. 

Miss Wright’s paper was confessedly a 
digest of the reports of Earhart, Pas- 
sano, Strayer, Thorndike, Snedden and 
Allen, Hanus, McMurray and Drayton, 
published in separate volumes, or edu- 
cational reviews, as the case might be. 
She concluded with a valuable chapter 
of her own research covering “a study 
of an efficiency test in sight singing in 
Des Moines, Iowa; its advantages and 
defects.” 

Mr. Baldwin was direct and to the 
point in his plea for music as a poten- 
tial power among school subjects. He 
set a pace for supervisors, demanding at 
least a high school education, a knowl- 
edge of fundamental subjects, the abil- 
ity to read score, the mastery of prac- 
tical teaching methods, personality, a 
natural teaching ability, a knowledge of 
harmony, of orchestral instruments, a 
répertoire of songs and orchestral music, 
ability to conduct chorus and orchestra, 
a knowledge of psychology and peda- 
gogy with the spiritual and emotional 
qualities which are of ethical value as 
affecting character and conduct. Mr. 
Baldwin maintained that the support of 
music in a community is an efficiency 
test of its school music. The final plea 
for standardization was received with 
earnest enthusiasm. 


What Efficiency Means 


Mr. Fullerton defined efficiency as 
scientific management leading to the 
elimination of “false motions” and gen- 


eral waste in the educational process. 
Efficiency, he claimed, discovers first the 
ultimate aim which, for himself, he finds 
in music itself with less emphasis placed 
upon sight reading. He claimed em- 
phatically that there is insufficient value 
in the mechanism of music to warrant 
the emphasis ordinarily placed upon it. 
More particularly does he feel this as 
applied to the interests of the many 
girls and boys who never enter the high 
school. He would do the things “best 
worth doing,” which, it seemed, were 
to him the singing of songs and the ac- 
quiring of a song répertoire as against 
the effort put forth to accomplish tech- 
nical feats. 

The opportunity for discussion brought 
C. H. Congdon, of Chicago, to his feet 
with pertinent reference to the demon- 
strations in the schools of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis as pointing to the value of 
sight reading as a means of reaching the 
ultimate object. He made note of ex- 
pediency as well as efficiency in consid- 
eration of the ultimate aim. P. . 
Dykema, of Madison, Wis.; Charles 
Farnsworth, of New York; Mr. Belling- 
ham, of Pittsburgh, and Mr. Giddings 
took part in the live discussion, which 
lastel well on to six o’clock. There 
seemed to be no dissension from the re- 
iterated demand for a unified aim, but 
there was an evident diverseness of opin- 
ion as to what the aim should be, or, 
rather, as to where to place the em- 
phasis in attaining to the ultimate aim. 

Albert Bellingham took the place of 
Will Earhart in the consideration of 
“The Place of Music in the re-organiza- 
tion of the Secondary Schools” Thursday 
morning. 


Election of Officers 


A full discussion of the subject was 
followed by the election of officers for 
the incoming year as follows: president, 
Arthur W. Mason, Columbus, Ind.; vice- 
president, T. W. Dykema, Madison, Wis. ; 
secretary, C. H. Miller, Lincoln, Neb.; 
treasurer, James McElroy, McKeesport, 
Penn.; member of board of directors, 
Elsie M. Shawe, St. Paul. 

In the afternoon “The Appreciation of 
Music in the Grades” was given into the 
hands of Theophilus Fitz of the State 
Teachers College of Greeley, Col., and 
Mary Conway of New Orleans, La. Mr. 
Fitz declared that appreciation of music 
was not so much an education] function 
as an emotional experience, leading even- 
tually to an expression of his conviction 
that a child should have opportunity to 
hear the music nearest his stage of de- 
velopment. In this connection he laid 
much stress upon the value of mechan- 
ical devices in the schoolroom. Mr. Fitz 
held tenaciously to the fundamental 
value of a college education,in preparing 
to teach music, boldly stating that the 
commercial musical dabbler is a menace 
to society and should be forever elim- 
inated. Miss Conway gave as one reason 
for a lack of appreciation of good music 
among children in New Orleans, the 
absorbing interest in grand opera. Re- 
citals by Neder singers, chamber music 
etc., she said, attract but 300 or 400 
while thousands attend opera through- 
out a long annual season. 

The “Childhood of Hiawatha,” the 
cantata by Mrs. Bessie Whitely which 
was awarded the 1912 prize by the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs was 
produced Thursday evening by Minne- 
apolis school children, Jessie Masker 
conducting. 

D. A. Clippinger addressed the con- 
ference Friday morning from the stand- 
point of vocal culture. His paper on 
“The training of a singer” was illumin- 
ating and convincing, judging from its 
reception. Arthur Mason of Columbus, 
Ind., led in a demonstration of the 
“Classification and Treatment of Voices 
in Publie Schools.” 

“Music in Art” and “The Use of Pic- 
tures in Music Teaching” were interest- 
ing subjects in the hands of M. Emma 
Roberts of Minneapolis, Estelle Carpen- 
ter of San Francisco and Ida Fischer of 
San Jose. 

The final session of the conference was 
given over to a Competitive Music Fes- 
tival arranged by Mr. Giddings. Four 
choirs from as many schools in Min- 
neapolis contested for first place, four 
others for second place. The judges 
were D. B. Gebhart of Kirkville, Mo.; 
Osburne McConathy of Evanston, IIl.; 
Lillian Watts of Milwaukee, Wis. 

The entire enrollment of the Min- 
neapolis conference was close to 200, 
making it one of the most successful 
from the standpoint of attendance, in 


the series of seven annual events 
F. L. C. 'B. 


“Why did so many people yawn all at 
once just now?” 

“Didn’t you notice that the critic over 
there in the front row yawned first? 
Everybody else wants to show that he, 
too, is a musical sharp.”—-Eachange. 

















CARL 


FRIEDBERG 


“The Poet at the Piano” 


European orchestra engagements 
Season 1913-14: 


Magdeburg, Conductor Steinbach; 
Hamburg, Conductor Nikisch; Leip- 
zig, Conductor Nikisch; Bielefeld, 
Breslau, Strassburg, Conductor Pfitz- 
ner; Kiel, Brahms Concerto; Ant- 
werpen, Baden-Baden, Cologne, 
Munchen, Mannheim, Conductor 
Bodansky; Brussels, Ysaye Orches- 
tra; Wien, Conductor Lowe; Heil- 
bronn, Hofcapellmeister Richard; 
Trier, Hammacher, pupil of Fried- 
berg. 


For bookings for next season in the 
United States address 


Exclusive Management 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Baldwin Piano Used 









































ARRIGO 


SERATO 


“THE CARUSO OF THE VIOLIN” 
“ITALY’S GREATEST VIOLINIST” 


First American Tour 


Begins October, 1914 


European orchestra  engage- 
ments, Season 1913-14: 


3udapest, Vienna, Luttich, Co- 
logne, Florence, Rome, Danzig, 
Berlin, Paris, Warschau, Odessa, 
Riga, Moscow, St. Petersburg, 
Rostock, Konigsberg. 


For bookings, address 
Exclusive Management, 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 


Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


Knabe Piano Used 
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CARL FRIEDBERG’S TOUR 


German Pianist Will Make New York 
Début on November 10 


Carl Friedberg, the distinguished Ger- 
man pianist, who iS to make his first 
American tour during the coming sea- 
son, will play for the first time in the 
United States at a concert with Arrigo 
Serato, the Italian violinist, in _Pitts- 
burgh before the Pittsburg Art Society 
October 23. He will make his New York 
début November 10 in recital in Car- 
negie Hall. 

Mr. Friedberg has already been en- 
gaged for many important recitals and 
concerts. He will play early in the sea- 
son with the Cincinnati Orchestra, the 
St. Louis Orchestra and with the Phil- 
harmonic Society in this city. He will 
make a recital tour of New England in 
November. 

This season Mr. Friedberg has been 
playing extensively throughout Europe. 
He recently was honored by being asked 
to play at a private musicale before the 
Crown Prince and Crown Princess of 
Germany in Bertin and was compliment- 
ed in the warmest terms by the mem- 
bers of the royal family. 








Wagner Concert Closes Season of At- 
lantic City’s Crescendo Club 


ATLANTIC City, April 28.—The varied 
Wagner program given by the Crescendo 
Club of Atlantic City closed its ninth 
season last Saturday afternoon. The so- 
loists and chorus were well selected. The 
“Pilgrim Chorus” from ‘“Tannhauser”’ 
opened the program and was received 
with great applause by an audience that 
filled the High School Auditorium. The 


“Spinner Lied,” Miss Parsons, and 
the “Feuerzauber” from “Die Wal- 
kiire’ by Anna Castner, were 
praiseworthy performances. “Dich 


Theure Halle” from “Tannhauser” was 
sung expressively by Florence G. Cran- 
mer, who has a well trained soprano of 
great pliability and fine tone quality. 
“Traume” was well sung by Kathryn 
Krymer Worcester. The trio “Tann- 
hauser” Fantasie (arranged by Alder) 
was played by John G. Lange, ’cello; An- 
ton Bradac, violin, and Benjamin A. Reis- 
man, piano. The closing chorus, “Whirl 
and Twirl” from “The Flying Dutch- 
man” was given a wonderful interpreta- 
tion. Evelyn Tyson and Anna Shile 
Hemphill were accompanists. The latter 
is to be congratulated upon her success 
in coaching the chorus. J. V. B. 


Van Ogle Tour to the Pacific Coast 


Because of the demand for Mrs. Van 
Ogle’s “Talks on Modern Operas” Wal- 
ter Anderson has arranged to extend 
her tour for January, February and 
March through to the Pacific Coast. 





MILWAUKEE HAS ITS 
OPERATIC ~ SEASON” 


Chicago - Philadelphia Company 
Gives Three Performances 
to Good Houses 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 2.—The brief 
season of three performances of grand 
opera presented by the Chicago-Phila- 
delphia aggregation at the Pabst The- 
ater on April 24 and 25 proved that Mil- 
waukee is still capable and quite willing 
to pay the price. Much disappointment 
was expressed over the absence of Mary 
Garden, particularly in the cast of 
Louise, given here for the first time and 
booked as the feature of the engagement. 


Alice Zeppilli substituted in the title réle 
and appeased whatever wrath was occa- 
sioned by the substitution. The brilliant 
work Zeppilli has done on former occa- 
sions in Milwaukee held practically the 
entire advance sale for “Louise,” and the 
house was filled in spite of the breaking 
of the most severe electro-thunder 
storms of the Spring season just at the 
hour of congregation. 

Puccini’s “La Bohéme,” heard in Mil- 
waukee several times, was the offering 
at the Saturday matinée, and it must be 
said to the credit of all concerned that 
this performance was probably the most 
truly representative grand opera per- 
formance Milwaukee has ever been for- 
tunate enough to hear and see. Rosa 
Raisa, as Mimi, made a profound im- 
pression, and the Marcello of Giovanni 
Polese and the Rodolfo of Aristodemo 
Giorgini were vocally superb. 

A noticeable curtailment of the or- 
chestra marred the beauty of the final 
performance, “Lohengrin,” but the Wag- 
nerian artists of the company compen- 
sated for the absence in the orchestral 
division. Julius Claussen, heard here 
only a few days ago as a concert singer, 
was the bright and shining star of this 
performance, her Ortrud being by far 
the most scintillating ever heard in Mil- 
waukee. M. N. S. 


Madison Festival Not a Monetary Suc- 
cess 


MADISON, WIis., May 2.—The Spring 
festival of music given under direction 
of the Madison Choral Union, with the 
assistance of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, at Madison, Wis., State capi- 
tal and seat of the State University, on 
April 20 and 21, reached the artistic 
heights, but in a financial way was less 
successful, due to the lack of support by 





SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION 


FOR TEACHERS AND SINGERS 
July 7th to August 15th. 


THE MEHAN STUDIOS 


Suite 70, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


Telephone, Columbus 5946 


( All appointments must be made by mail ) 





SEASON OF 1914-15 WILL BEGIN ON TUESDAY, SEPT. 15 


KATHARINE 
In America 
Jan.—April 


1915 WORLD-FAMOUS PIANIST 
ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, New York Piano Used 
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Mme. (gertrude AULD 


“A soprano with a lovely voice and abundant feeling.’’—New York Tribune, 


““A voice rich In the natural endowments, quality, and that has been well 
schooled.’’—New York Sun, Dec. 13, 1913. 
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the general public. The choral union is 
almost purely a university institution, 
supported by a select few Madison 
music-lovers, and its 225 voices combined 
with the noted Emil Oberhoffer’s fifty 
string players made the two concerts 
memorable in Madison musical history. 
Leonora Allen was soloist. Theodore 
Harrison was baritone soloist. Carl 
Scheurer, second concertmaster of the 
Minneapolis Orchestra, took the place of 
Richard Zerwonsky in both concerts. 
The Madison Choral Union is by no 
means discouraged in its plans, for the 
festival left no deficit, and there is no 
doubt that the event will be repeated 
next year. M. N. S. 








MARIE LANGSTON TO 
SING WITH NEW YORK 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 














Marie Stone Langston, Popular Phila- 
delphia Contralto 


PHILADELPHIA, May 1.—The accom- 
panying snapshot shows Marie Stone 
Langston, the Philadelphia contralto, en- 
tering the front door of her home in 
this city, where she resides in an in- 
teresting Colonial house said to be more 
than one hundred years old. Miss Lang- 
ston, who recently scored a success as 
soloist with the Banks Glee Club, of New 
York, in Carnegie Hall, has been engaged 
to make two appearances with the New 
York Oratorio Society in “The Messiah,” 
in Carnegie Hall next season, under the 
direction of Louis Koemmenich. The 
past season has been one of the busiest 
in the career of the popular Philadelphia 
contralto. During March she filled fif- 
teen engagements, appearing twice with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at its regular 
symphony concerts, while in April she 
made nineteen appearances, and a num- 
ber of important engagements for May 
have been booked. Miss Langston’s 
voice is a contralto of unusual range and 
of a beautifully rich and sympathetic 
quality, and she has an extensive réper- 
toire of oratorios, operatic arias and 
classic and modern songs. 


Madeleine d’Espinoy in Musicale in New 
York Drawing Room 


Madeleine d’Espinoy, lyric soprano, 
was heard at a musicale given in the 
New York home of Mrs. Harrison D. 
Kerr on Thursday afternoon, April 23. 
The young singer possesses a clear sweet 
voice and a pleasant style. She was as- 
sisted on this occasion by Mme. Barrére- 
Burani, contralto, and Carlos Salzedo, 
who presided at the piano. Among the 
soprano’s most successful offerings were 
Musetta’s song from “Bohéme” and Ber- 
lioz’s “Villanelle.” Both singers united 
happily in duets by Franck and Busser. 


“Musical America’s” Attitude Endorsed 


To the Editor of MusSICAL AMERICA: 


I feel your attitude regarding music 
in America is entirely correct. I appre- 
ciate the great influence you are exert- 
ing. 

If I can be of some assistance to your 
efforts it will be a pleasure to do so. 
I am speaking to my friends and pa- 
trons about MusIcAL AMERICA and about 
your various activities. I wish you all 
continued success. IR1s PENDLETON. 

Wichita, Kan., April 16, 1914. 





OPERATIC SOCIETY 
IN “GYPSY BARON” 


Famous Philadelphia Organization 
Makes Worthy Revival of 
Strauss’s Operetta 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Sixteenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, May 1, 1914. 


HE Philadelphia Operatic Society, at 
the Academy of Music last eve- 

ning, presented for the third and final 
performance of its thirteenth season 
Johann Strauss’s romantic opera, “The 
Gypsy Baron.” This was the first pres- 
entation of the opera in Philadelphia for 


about twenty years. It was an excellent 
choice for performance, as the score is 
full of delightfully ingratiating melodies, 
many measures running blithely in the 
enticing dance rhythm of the famous 
“Waltz King.” The house was well filled 
and the performance met with many 
demonstrations of appreciation. 

The title réle was sung by Paul Volk- 
mann, who has had considerable experi- 
ence on the professional stage, having 
been one of the leading tenors with the 
Aborn Opera Company. His interpreta- 
tion of Barinka had authority and vocal 
excellence. 

Leading feminine parts were taken by 
Katherine McGinley and Adele Hassan, 
as Saffi and Arsena, respectively. They 
are pupils of Mrs. Phillips-Jenkins. Miss 
McGinley, who had already won success 
with the Operatic Society as Arline in 
“The Bohemian Girl,” has a voice of 
pure, sweet quality, of especially pleas- 
ing high tones, and she sings with ease 
and fluency. Miss Hassan, who was for- 
merly a premiére dancer of the society’s 
ballet, last evening made her first ap- 
pearance in a singing réle and acquitted 
herself creditably, singing the florid aria 
with the flute, in the first act, with fa- 
cility. Her voice is still somewhat im- 
mature and not entirely sure in intona- 
tion, but sweet and capable of future 
brilliance, while she will doubtless also 
improve in her acting. 

Mabelle C. Addison was clever in her 
impersonation of Czypra, the gypsy 
witch, and Eva Allen Ritter gave the 
proper touch of comedy to the character 
of Mirabella, Arsena’s governess. Good 
comedy also was supplied by Horace R. 
Hood, as Zsupan, the rich pig dealer, 
whose German characterization was 
worthy a professional comedian. Others 
in the cast were Ruth Oswald, as Ot- 
tokar; E. V. Coffrain, as Count Homi- 
nay; William J. Mayer, as Carnero, and 
G. A. Loeben, as /stvan. 

The most noteworthy feature of the 
performance was the splendid work of 
the chorus of 150 voices, which sang with 
impressive volume but admirable modu 
lation of tone. The ballet also came in 
for a merited share of applause for its 
interpolated Hungarian dances. After 
the second act there was a deluge of 
floral offerings for the principals of the 
cast, and a huge wreath and a big 
bouquet for Wassili Leps, its able mu- 
sical director, who made a speech of ap- 
preciation in behalf of the society. Ed- 
ward S. Grant, the experienced and effi- 
cient stage director of the organization, 
also was greeted with applause. The 
ballet was trained by C. Ellwood Car- 
penter. 

The society announces that its next 
opera will be “Tannhauser,” to be pre- 
sented October 29. ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 








Helen Roberts, a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera House ballet, died 
April 25 of scarlet fever. 


DR. FLOYD S. MUCKEY 


THE PITCH MECHANISM, 





The vocal mechanism is a stringed instrument, 
because the partial tones of a string tone are those 
of a voice tone as well. Changes in the pitch of 
the voice are accomplished by an elaborate action 
of the cartilages and intrinsic muscles of the 
larynx, which at one and the same time change 
the length, weight and tension of the vocal cords. 

This mechanism when free to act can reduce the 
length and weight of the cords one-half each, and 
can double their tension. 

Physics tells us that a string capable of the 
above changes in length, weight and tension cai 
give a compass of three octaves. Can you hear 
interference with the correct action of the pitch 
mechanism, or are you seriously limiting your 
range or those of your pupils by your inability t 
detect it? Every interference leaves its blemis! 
on the quality of the tone. 


The Halsworth, 92d St. & West End Ave., N. Y. 
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Solo teacher of FLORENCE MACBETi. 
PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA of the CHICAGO 
‘ OPERA CO. : 
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$180 a Month Average Expense for 
American Vocal Student in Berlin 








Cost of Living Higher in the German City than Is Generally 
Imagined—Teaching Expenses of $130 a Month—Less for the 
Student of Instrumental Music or Composition—Lack of Funds 
a Primary Cause of Misfortune in Nine Cases Out of Ten 


By DR. O. P. JACOB 








European Bureau of Musical America, 
30 Neuve Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, April 16, 1914. 


USICAL AMERICA’S propaganda 
for the emancipation of the United 
States from foreign musical dictation, 
involving, as it does, the question of the 
advisability of sending our musical stud- 
ents abroad for their education and 
training, has, as our readers know, led 
to a highly significant discussion of con- 
ditions to be reckoned with in Europe. 

In such a controversy it is opportune 
to throw a little light on several sides 
of the question, for there are more in- 
fluences than one bearing upon moral 
conditions on this side of the water. 

Most European residents, I think, will 
agree when we say that in nine cases 
out of ten when misfortune has been the 
lot of an American student in Europe, 
the trouble has been attributable to a 
lack of funds. This, combined with 
ignorance of alien conditions, would be 
sufficient to bring many an able man to 
grief, not to speak of an inexperienced 
young woman. 

Let us stop to consider for a moment 
what funds a student coming to Europe 
requires for sustenance, lessons, etc. 

These, of course, will vary, according 
to the city chosen and according to the 
line of work taken up. The study and 
training for an operatic career will, of 
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Presents for the Season 1913-14 
LILLIAN BLAUVELT, 
Prima Donna Soprano 
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necessity, prove more expensive than 
preparation for the career of instru- 
mental virtuoso or composer. Not only 
will the operatic student require more 
lessons of the voice teacher, but he will 
also have to reckon on additional ex- 
penses for opera coach, dramatic teacher 
and later for costumes. 

Now let us see what monthly outlay 
will be necessary for an opera student 
coming, for example, to Berlin. 

The prices for good vocal lessons vary 
between twenty and forty marks an 
hour. Taking thirty marks an hour as 
an average, the cost for vocal training, 
with three lessons a week, would amount 
to 360 marks, or about $90 a month. To 
this expenditure are to be added lessons 
in acting, say, four a month at least, at 
twenty marks a lesson, making eighty 
marks or $20. Operatic coaching wit 
a reliable conductor—reckoning eight 
lessons a month—at ten marks a lesson 
will cost eighty marks or $20 a month. 
Thus the following expenses for study 
alone are to be considered: 


Vocal lessons for one month...... $ 90 
Dramatic lessons for one month.... 20 
COREE wo vcv ceded cesedeediverss 20 


pea bescdeadeedyeieees 130 


Tota 
To this must be added later the cost 
of costumes and traveling expenses if 
the candidates for an operatic position 
is required to take a trip to one of the 
many opera houses to sing for the direc- 


tors. 
Cost of Living 


In the matter of cost of living, let us 
say right here, and say it most em- 
phatically, that Berlin at least is not the 
cheap city it is generally thought to be. 
There is no use trying to deny the fact 
that very frequently the American in 
Europe is asked more for a thing than 
a native. 

Years ago the writer frequently 
enough had occasion to note this from 
personal experience. The moment shop- 
keepers (the big department stores ex- 
cepted), boarding house proprietors, etc., 
grasped the fact that they were dealing 
with an American a smile of welcome 
would light their faces and very effusive- 
ly they would proceed to demand a 
price about one-fourth more than that 
asked of the native resident. So, in 
the course of time, the writer developed 


the habit of informing all such Euro- 
peans that, while America might be a 
nation of millionaires, there existed cer- 
tain exceptions and that, oddly enough, 
we happened to be just such an excep- 
tion. 

So I would counsel an American com- 
ing to Europe to commission a Euro- 
pean friend or a compatriot who “knows 
the ropes” to engage rooms, make the 
first necessary purchases, etc. 

A cheerful room with full board may 
be had in Berlin for 130 to 160 marks 
($32 to $40) a month. Of course, con- 
siderable more is asked here in cold 
blood every day. Economically inclined 
students, as well as young men prefer- 
ring a more independent life, perhaps 
prefer living in a furnished room and 
eating wherever they choose. But unless 
they partake of their meals in one of the 
many pensions, which accept table board- 
ers for a reasonable monthly sum, their 
mode of living is apt to prove more ex- 
pensive in the long run. The unfor- 
tunate custom prevails-among the res- 
taurants of Berlin and most other Ger- 
man cities of charging for drinks with 
meals whether the customer takes them 
or not. I do not mean to imply that the 
drink must of necessity be alcoholic. But 
drink you must—or at least pay the 
price—even if it is only seltzer water. 

A furnished room may be had for from 
forty to seventy-five marks ($10 to $18) 
a month, and it may be safely estimated 
that meals taken in restaurants, board- 
ing houses, etc., will cost the student 
seventy marks, or $17, a month. To 
these expenses are to be added the cost 
of music, clothes, car fare, occasional 
opera or concert tickets and the little 
enjoyments that every young man or 
woman needs. 


Thus an opera student coming to Ger- 
many should be in a position to spend at 
least $180 a month, otherwise the en- 
thusiasm for art may be seriously dam- 
pened by monetary cares. 


Sharing Expenses 


The custom of two or three young 
women taking a small furnished apart- 
ment and preparing their own meals 
certainly seems the best solution of the 
expense problem (cost of a furnished 
apartment of two or three rooms and 
kitchen, 100 to 150 marks). That this 
is generally appreciated is proved by 
the fact that the young men students 
are adopting the custom with growing 
frequency. The cares of housekeeping 
certainly offer a very welcome relaxation 
from the nervous strain involved in a 
musical training. 

While the above compilation may be 
considered as a fair standard, it is, of 
course, open to manifold modifications. 
Thus, many a student may find it neces- 
sary to take only two lessons a week, 
just as others are apt to find half-hour 
lessons quite as satisfactory as whole 
hour lessons. Still others find a teacher 
able to benefit them greatly for twenty 
marks an hour lesson. 

As before said, the European course of 
study is not likely to be quite so expen- 
sive for the young pianist, violinist or 
composer. Here one lesson a week, or 
two at the utmost, will prove quite suf- 
ficient in almost every case. Besides, 
such extra expenses as are incurred in 
coaching and dramatic lessons need not 
be considered. 

While conditions in other cities vary, 
it will be found that prices throughout 
Europe oscillate fairly closely around 
the figures named. 
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One Girl’s Experience in Following the 
Lure of Study in Paris 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Sojourning during the month of July 
during the Summer of 1900 at a little 
village in Pennsylvania, called “The 
King of Prussia,” I was asked by my 
hostess to hear a young girl sing, and 
to give any criticism of her voice and 
possible chances of success. Since the 
young lady was represented as being 
exceptionally gifted musically and at- 
tractive personally, I consented to the 
invitation. A couple of days following 
we drove to the quaint little city of Nor- 
ristown, and were cordially received by 
the mother and daughter whose voice I 
was soon to hear. 

After a few preliminaries I seated my- 
self at the piano and listened to a song, 
several vocalises and scales by the young 
ambitious singer. It was a hard mo- 
ment—the moment that elapsed between 
the last note of the song and my first 
word of criticism. I took the young 
girl’s hands in mine for a brief second, 
and then seated between her and her 
mother on the old family sofa, I plunged 
into the very heart of the young girl’s 
future. I explained that she was not 
ready to go abroad. Her voice, natural- 
ly beautiful and sweet, had been sadly 
unbalanced and needed placing, and the 
recovery of almost lost notes and qual- 
ity. It was hard to make a personal 
appeal, but knowing that the property 
was to be mortgaged to defray the ex- 
penses of mother and daughter during 
student days in Paris, and that the 
father, exiled from his loved ones, was 
to live in a furnished room, I summoned 
up all my courage and made this propo- 
sition: “Instead of going to Paris this 
year, permit your daughter to come to 
New York, where I will personally select 
a good home for her in which she will 
be comfortable while she pursues with 
me a thorough course in voice-placing. 
Then, a year from October, she will go 
abroad, better fortified, with also a bet- 
ter understanding of the languages, and 
she will thus stand a better chance with 
other talented singers going to Europe 
for old world traditions to succeed, with 
the added suggestion that Mme. Laborde 
be her choice of teachers. The entire 
proposition was not accepted. The 
glamour of Paris already covered mother 
and daughter with its false halo. Three 
years later they brought home the dead 
body in the hold of a foreign ship—voice 
destroyed and health shattered through 
heartbroken disappointment. The pity of 
it all has never ceased to bring tears 
and heartache at the memory of this 
beautiful young girl’s sad experience in 
the French capital—one of four equally 
harrowing episodes in the training and 
influences of study and living abroad 
which have come under my close personal 
observation. Very sincerely, 

HELENE MAIGILLE. 

New York, April 24, 1914. 





Answers Willard Patton 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


In your issue of April 18 Mr. Willard 
Patton, of Minneapolis, states that while 
he is profoundly interested in the pro- 
paganda which Mr. Freund is making, 
an important point may be lost sight of, 
namely that while the musical profession 
will be found, in a large majority, in 
accord with the propositions that Mr. 
Freund has made, the social element of 
our population, parents and friends and 
society leaders, may have more to do in 
establishing or disestablishing a preju- 
dice in favor of Europe and against 
America as a field for study. 

Mr. Patton then goes on to say that 
this element may not be reached by the 


appeal, and that until sentiment is 
changed in that direction all we may 
think, say or do, as musicians, would 
have but little effect in stemming the 
tide of premature journeying abroad. 

If Mr. Patton is a reader of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, I am surprised that he takes 
the position that he does. My own ob- 
servation is that fully eighty per cent. 
of the subscribers and readers of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA are not professionals, and 
that, therefore, with its unquestionably 
large circulation, it is reaching a very 
important body with its propaganda, 
namely, those who are interested in 
music, but are not professionals. The 
same may be said with regard to the 
proportion of those who attend the lec- 
tures and addresses which Mr. Freund 
has given. 

Finally, there is the tremendous pub- 
licity given to your propaganda through 
Mr. Freund’s addresses from the public 
—— by the press. As Mr. Freund 

as already spoken in a large number of 
the principal cities, and as the press has 
devoted columns and columns to the sub- 
ject, it is scarcely conceivable how any 
intelligent person could say that the pro- 
paganda has, so far, been simply placed 
before the professional musical element. 

As a matter of fact, I know of noth- 
ing in the musical world that has been 
given such publicity and has been so 
thoroughly discussed, not only in this 
country, but abroad, as the propaganda 
that you are making and that your Mr. 
Freund is making. And it is precisely 
because you have reached the great pub- 
lic—at least that part of it which is in- 
terested in music and musical matters— 
that you deserve credit. 

For years musicians and music teach- 
ers have been endeavoring to reach the 
public in this matter, but without suc- 
cess, and it was not until your Editor 
arose and carried the issue to the public, 
not merely through your own paper, but 
through the general press by means of 
his public addresses that the whole situ- 
ation in the musical world in this coun- 
try was changed. 

Respectfully, 
M. LEFFERTZ. 

New York, April 24, 1914. 





The Metropolitan and Mme. Fremstad 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Having in mind your’ willingness, 
shown on many occasions, to take up the 
cudgels for Signor Gatti-Casazza, when 
any managerial act of his has been 
singled out for criticism, I am prompted 
to address to you a question which has 
puzzled me for the past week, hoping 
you will be ready with your usual plaus- 
ible explanation or answer. 

At first report of a breach between the 
Metropolitan management and its dis- 
tinguished artist Mme. Fremstad, I was 
inclined to take the side of Signor Gatti, 
partly because I realize no manager can 
obtain the best results from the material 
at his command unless he knows his word 
to be final and his authority unques- 
tioned. However one’s sympathies can 
scarcely fail to be enlisted on the other 
side, when anything occurs which seems 
so strongly unjust as the following state- 
ment which appeared in all the programs 
of the Opera for its final week. “All the 
principal artists of eminence now with 
the company will return.” The question 
I would like to ask is this: In your 
opinion is not Mme. Fremstad entitled to 
be considered by the management one of 
its “principal artists of eminence?” If 
she is and will not return why was the 
distinction withheld? Does this savor of 
the “unfailing courtesy and fairness in 
his relations with all the members of his 
company,” with which Mephisto credited 
Signor Gatti only last Bene 
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I am not one of Mme. Fremstad’s rabid 
supporters, though I have always ad- 
mired her consistent refusal to truckle to 
society, to enlist the services of some 
valorous press agent or, in short, make 
any appeal for a following save that 
contained in the steady advancement of 
her superb art; but it does seem deplor- 
able even to me that the management 
should so carefully avoid anything which 
seemed like appreciation of its part for 
the services rendered it by this great 
soprano, both in its arrangement of casts 
for the final week and by completely ig- 
noring the fact of her coming departure. 

Had Mme. Fremstad been allowed an 
announced farewell as Jsolde or Briinn- 
hilde, and regret expressed either directly 
or indirectly for her loss, there would 
have been little left for even her most 
partisan admirers to complain of and 
much to commend the simple justice 
shown by the management to one who 
has given in its service always and un- 
stintingly of her very best. 

A FAITHFUL READER. 





The Case of Miss Farrar 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have been much interested in the re- 
cent controversy in MUSICAL AMERICA 
over Miss Geraldine Farrar, and, being 
a sincere admirer of your paper, your 
attitude has certainly seemed surprising 
to me, and I must say a trifle unfair to 
Miss Farrar. 

That you should have your own opin- 
ion, which is, to me, comprehensible, re- 
garding Miss Farrar’s performance of 
Butterfly is one thing, but that you 
should accuse her of lack of imagina- 
tion is quite another. Certainly you 
can’t compare any other Metropolitan 
interpretation of Butterfly with Miss 
Farrar’s for real pathos and artistic 
beauty? 

Certainly no person without a very 
strong imagination could play the Goose 
Girl with such simple beauty and grace, 
and the same week turn around and play 
the Grisette in “Julien” or “Tosca,” ob- 
viously the complete opposites, with 
equal reality. 

I am not a youthful admirer, but a 
most sincere one, of the beauty, grace, 
imagination and genius of Geraldine 
Farrar, who certainly sings her way 
into our hearts with her rare beauty of 
voice. 

I would be much obliged if you would 
publish this in MUSICAL AMERICA. Very 
sincerely, 

A DEVOTEE OF MISS FARRAR. 

New York, April 25, 1914. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


As an old subscriber to MUSICAL 
AMERICA, I am taking the liberty of fol- 
lowing the example of one of your read- 
ers, whose letter was published in the 
April 10 number of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
and adding my word of protest to Me- 
phisto’s criticism of Miss Farrar’s But- 
terfly. As I understand it, you object 
to her interpretation on the ground that 
it does not carry out the ordinary con- 
ception of a Japanese woman—a woman 
timid, gentle, utterly lacking in self- 
assertion, with really never an outburst 
of spontaneous joy or merriment. 

But in reading John Luther Long’s 
story, “Madama Butterfly,” on which the 
opera is based, we find the fact very 
clearly brought out that, under the in- 
fluence of her American husband, she 
lost much of her Japanese sedateness 
and subservience, having many moments 
of joyous abandon, and learning much 
of gaiety and laughter, and in the book 
Pinkerton speaks of her as “an Ameri- 
can improvement on a Japanese inven- 
tion.” This idea of the character is, I 
feel, borne out both by the libretto and 
by the music of the opera. 

To me, one of the most wonderful 
things about Miss Farrar’s interpreta- 
tion of this réle is the way she depicts 
this American influence on the Japanese 
nature. 

You ask if the house is not just as 
crowded when Miss Destinn sings her 
“Madama Butterfly.” Being an opera 
student, I am interested in hearing dif- 
ferent interpretations of a réle, so twice 
out of the three times that Miss Destinn 
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sang in “Butterfly” this Winter I was 
there and I can most certainly say that 
the house was not so crowded. I had no 
trouble in getting tickets for these per- 
formances at the Metropolitan box office, 
though, whenever I have tried to get 
them there for a performance of “Mad- 
ama Butterfly” in which Miss Farrar 
was singing, I have always been met 
with the answer: “All sold out.” When 
Miss Destinn sings Aida the house is 
sure to be full, but not when she sings 
Butterfly. 

Then you quote a criticism of Miss 
Farrar’s Ariane. That is Mr. Pitts San- 
born’s idea of it, but I agree with Clara 
P. Peeler, who, writing in the Theatre 
Magazine, says of Miss Farrar that “she 
has given us two pieces of work that 
are well nigh flawless—Ariane and The 
Goose Girl. 

Speaking of the Goose Girl brings me 
to your April 25 number, and your state- 
ment that you believe it would be found 
that Caruso was the only Metropo'itan 
artist who could draw a full house 
whenever he appeared. Yet if you had 
been at the special matinée last Tues- 
day when they gave a double bill of 
“Hansel und Gretel” and “Pagliacci,” 
with Caruso singing in the latter, you 
would have seen a large sprinkling of 
empty seats. 

“Konigskinder” does not draw such 
very large houses, for it makes little or 
no appeal to a large section of the opera- 
going public. Those of us who do love 
it, love it dearly, both for the opera it- 
self and because of Miss Farrar’s ex- 
quisite portrayal of the Goose Girl. 

I hope that you will publish this for I 
have always felt that MusicaAL AMERICA 
is willing to give both sides of a ques- 
tion, and I am sure that there are many 
of your readers who will agree with me 
and your other correspondent in our es- 
timation of Miss Farrar and in our ad- 
miration of her as a great artist. 

OPERA STUDENT. 

April 25, 1914. 





Mr. Alcock Explains His System of 
Pedalling in Organ Playing 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

I have read with interest the review of 
my work “The Organ” and I am pleased 
to find that so much of it appeals to your 
critic. I note his remarks regarding,my 
system of pedalling and can only think 
he has glanced at the early portion. 

The method of pedalling is in three 
sections, viz: (1) Toes only (without 
crossing the feet), (2) Toes only (cross- 
ing the feet) and (3) Heel and Toe. 
The system is that commonly used in 
England and in France. I have seen 
Mr. J. Bonnet play and the system I 
adopt exactly corresponds with his. I 
very strongly object to the toe pedalling 
except as a beginning for the student, sc 
that he may mentally estimate the pedal 
distances. I use the heel very freely in 
my own playing. 

I hope you may have an opportunity 
of placing my explanation before your 
numerous readers. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Yours truly, 
WALTER G. ALCOCK, 
Assistant Organist Westminster Abbey. 
London, April 13, 1914. 


Effect of “Musical America’s” Campaign 
for Musical Independence 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


MusIicAL AMERICA is rightly named. 
Your splendid work is appreciated not 
only by the musicians themselves, but by 
all true-hearted Americans. I rejoice in 
the big sweep the propaganda is taking. 
That is a result that could only obtain 
with a leader who is able to call to his 
assistance the best efforts of the people. 
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There is no limit to the power of the 
movement. 

“What’s the use” has been a phrase 
of discouragement for American musi- 
cians, because of the apparent useless- 
ness of American musical efforts. 

I know many people who never learned 
to sing because (in childhood) they were 
told they had no talent in this line. 
Consequently they are still mute as far 
as singing is concerned. American mu- 
sicians, as a whole, are not to be 
“squelched” that way. We want an op- 
portunity to prove ourselves. 

About ten years ago some one said 
that in another twenty years America 
would lead in the world’s music. The 
idea was scoffed at as being ridiculous, 
but nevertheless it is surely but slowly 
coming true. Then you started the 
present propaganda and like a fine “big 
brother” applied your will, knowledge 
and ability with the result that we will 
actually arrive before the allotted time. 

Surely where there is a will, there is 
a way. 

Sincerely, 

KATHERINE SCHUSTER. 
71 Auditorium Building, 
Chicago, April 16, 1914. 





An Appreciation From Baltimore 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I cheerfully enclose check for another 
year’s subscription for your valuable 
journal. 

I look forward with great pleasure to 
the arrival of each issue. 

Sincerely congratulating you on your 
success, and with appreciative thanks for 
the progressive musical thought I have 
gained through the reading of your en- 
terprising journal, 

Very respectfully, 
(Mrs.) B. M. McCoun. 

4733 Park Heights Avenue, 

Baltimore, Md., May 1, 1914. 





To Encourage American Composers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I enclose check for a year’s subscrip- 
tion, as your paper, MUSICAL AMERICA, 
looks to me to be the best musical paper 
in America. It certainly contains more 
matter of interest than any other. 


American composers are producing 
more real music than any other people 
just now, and real Americans ought to 
be proud of it, and give them encour- 
agement. 

I was glad to see from your Chicago 
correspondence that Mr. Glen Dillard 
Gunn, the critic of the Chicago Tribune, 
favors a movement to produce the larger 
works of American composers. 


Respectfuly, 
D. W. MILLER. 


Norwood, O., April 28, 1914. 





Regret Fremstad’s Departure 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It is with inexpressible regret that the 
music-loving public has witnessed the 
last performances at the Metropolitan 
of Mme. Fremstad, who may well be 
termed the greatest dramatic singer of 
the time. Why her contract should not 
have been renewed is a mystery of which 
subscribers would like a definite explan- 
ation. Surely the Metropolitan whose 
aim has seemingly been to produce only 
the greatest and the best artistic results 
regardless of expense cannot afford to 
lose so valuable an asset. 

Very truly yours, 
EDWARD MUNK. 
New York, April 23. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The management of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company announces that Olive 
Fremstad will not be engaged by them 
next year. Why is this? Surely the man- 
agement must realize how great an ar- 
tist they had in Mme. Fremstad and 
how invaluable her services were to them. 
It is certainly a generation or more 
since we have had such an Isolde or 
such a Briinnhilde and it will be long 
before such another interpreter be found 
of these most difficult réles. 

Comment has been made upon the 
large audiences the Wagnerian operas 
have drawn within the past few years. 
Not a small percentage of the audiences 
have been attracted by the fact that they 
would hear an ideal representation with 
a cast headed by Mme. Fremstad. 

GRANT THORBURN. 





Girls of Miss Spence School Society 
Presents Operetta “Sylvia” 


“Sylvia,” a pastoral operetta, of which 
the lyrics were by Maude Elizabeth Inch 
and the music by W. Rhys-Herbert, was 
given on the afternoon and evening of 
April 23 by members of the Miss Spence 
School Society at the Hotel Plaza, New 
York. The proceeds were devoted to an 
open-air class for tubercular crippled 
children. The operetta was produced 
under the direction of J. M. Edgar Hart 
and the orchestra was conducted by AI- 
bert N. Wycherley. Louise Freeman was 
most attractive as Sylvia. Other society 
girls who occupied leading réles were 
Louise Trevor, Marjorie Leaycraft, 
Carameli Carroll, Jeannette and Katha- 
rine Flagg, Edith Cook and Mrs. B. 
Tappan Fairchild. 


Harry Gilbert Accompanist for Tour of 
Felice Lyne 


Harry Gilbert, the popular American 
pianist and accompanist, has been en- 
gaged as accompanist for Miss Lyne in 
all her concerts in America this season, 
appearing with her on April 30 in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., on May 1 in Topeka, 
Kan., and on May 4 at Columbia, Miss. 
On April 23 he accompanied Helene 
Koelling at her New York recital, and 
on May 7 is to accompany Maude Powell 
in her Albany concert. 


Alice Mertens in Oriental Dances 


Alice Louise Mertens, contralto, gave 
a private hearing at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, New York, on April 29, of 
several original Oriental dance interpre- 
tations. The songs Mrs. Mertens inter- 
preted were Bantock’s “Invocation to 


New York. 
the Nile” and “The Nautch Girl,” 
Stickles’s “I Sometimes Think” and 


Russell’s “The Sacred Fire.” Besides 
these songs Mrs. Mertens also introduces 
Indian songs in costume. She was ably 
accompanied by William Stickles. 





Young Singers Score Successes with 
Bronx Chorus 


The last concert of the Woodycrest 
Choral Society, in the Bronx, New York, 
was given on April 20, with a fine pro- 
gram by the chorus and Dianoa Yorke, 


soprano; George F. Reinherr, tenor; 
Gustav H. Brasch, basso, and Emil 
Breitenfeld, pianist. E. L. Ashman, 


conductor, gained splendid results with 
the chorus, all the voices blending in 
perfect harmony. Mr. Reinherr gave a 
masterly interpretation of “Celeste 
Aida,” and made a distinct hit with 
“Q Mistress Mine,” “The Moon Drops 
Low” by Cadman, Mr. Breitenfeld’s 
“May Song” and “Macushla.” Mr. 
Brasch offered several pleasing solos, in- 
cluding “O Du Mein Holder Abendstern.” 
All the singers were heartily applauded. 
The tenor and the basso are pupils of 
Ada Soder-Hueck, the successful New 
York vocal teacher. 


Nijinsky, Pamoes Dancer, 
America 


It is possible that Waslaw Nijinsky, 
the famous dancer, may appear next sea- 
son at the Century Opera House, New 
York, with Anna Pavlowa, who, as al- 
ready announced, has been engaged by 
Andreas Dippel for a ten-weeks’ season 
at the Century. The New York Herald 
reports that negotiations to that effect 
are in progress. Nijinsky has won re- 
nown as a dancer all over Europe. 
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New Schumann Club Gives 
Debut Concert in New York 





Chorus of Women’s Voices, Con- 
ducted by Percy R. Stephens, 
Does Gratifying Work 


AKING its initial bow to the pub- 
lic the Schumann Club of New York, 
Percy Rector Stephens, conductor, gave 


a concert on Wednesday evening, April 
29, in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. This club, which 2% 
the latest addition to the city’s women’s 
voice organizations, was organized last 
November. What Mr. Stephens has done 
with his forces in four months’ time is 
little short of marvelous. 

The preparation of any program in so 
short a space of time entails much ard- 
uous work; to make ready a program of 
the kind presented on this occasion with 
a new chorus, however, is far more diffi- 
cult. The club as heard at this concert 
numbers some thirty voices; there will 
be those who will find an ensemble of 
this kind somewhat small. Yet it is the 
purpose of the organization to keep its 
number limited, increasing next year 
only to fifty. In this way it will dif- 
ferentiate itself from the larger clubs 
and devote itself to music which is suited 
to its size. 

There was a surprisingly good quality 
of tone, a notable command of dynamics 
and an accurate response to the baton 
of Mr. Stephens in the club’s singing. 
The well-chosen program _ included 
Chaminade’s “The Sailor’s Christmas,” 
in which Rose Hagopian sang the inci- 
dental solo ably, Elgar’s “Salut 
d’Amour” arranged as “Woo Thou 
Sweet Music” by N. Clifford Page, Had- 
ley’s ““My Shadow,” Matthews’s “Indian 
Cradle Song,” Spence’s “The Moon 
Hangs Low,” George B. Nevin’s “Bells 
of Shandon,” James H. Rogers’s “The 
Snow Storm,” John B. Grant’s “Evening 
Calm” and Roeckel’s “Autumn Wind.” 

Reinald Werrenrath appeared as solo- 
ist and again proved himself worthy 
of a place among the best concert- 
singers of the day. He sang Marx’s 
“Wanderer’s Nachtlied,” Grieg’s “Lauf 
der Welt,” Sinding’s “Licht,” “A Song 
of Desire” by Dorothy Herbert, a gifted 
young American girl; Deems Taylor’s 
fascinating “Witch Woman” and two 
Hermann Lohr songs, the popular “Lit- 
tle Grey Home in the West,” which he 
invested with so much art that he was 
obliged to repeat it, and his whimsical 
“The Ringers.” He also sang the inci- 
dental solo in Bruch’s “Frithjof at His 
Father’s Tomb” with the chorus. 

A brilliant audience, including many 
persons well known in musical circles, 
was present and gave proof of its ap- 
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proval in  no- uncertain manner. 
Arthur Clyde Leonard supplied accom- 
paniments for the club and for Mr. Wer- 
renrath in a satisfying manner. 
A. W. K. 


NEW SOCIETY TO AID 
MUSIC IN SALT LAKE 


Annual Season of Opera One of the Ob- 
jects—Women’s String Orchestra 
Makes Début 


SALT LAKE City, April 25.—Salt Lake 
has a new musical organization known 
as “The Musical Art Society of Utah.” 
The purpose of this society is to make 
possible the bringing here of such musi- 
cal organizations as the Metropolitan 
and Chicago Opera companies for at 
least two performances annually. The 
risk of bringing such artists here is one 
which few individuals care to assume, 
but it is believed that the new society 
will be able to take such risks, and thus 
do much for the uplift of music. It is 
also planned to organize a symphony 
orchestra and choral society. 

A temporary chairman has_ been 
selected and a temporary board of direc- 
tors, composed of Edna Cohn, Squire 
Coop, Tracy Y. Cannon and the Rev. 
Elmer I. Goshen. Permanent officers 
will be selected at the next meeting 
Sunday afternoon. 

The Easter music rendered in the 
churches throughout the city was splen- 
didly given. Compositions by Handel, 
Gounod and Mozart were most promi- 
nent. 

On Monday evening at Consolidated 
Music Hall the Salt Lake Women’s 
String Orchestra made its initial ap- 
pearance. The concert was a brilliant 
success from beginning to end, and 
scored for the leader, Mrs. Esther Allen 
Gaw, a real triumph. Edna Cohn was 
the soloist of the evening, and she has 
never been heard to better advantage 
than in Bizet’s beautiful “Habanera” 
from “Carmen.” 

At Tuesday afternoon’s meeting of 
the music section of the Ladies’ Literary 
Club A. H. Peabody, organist of St. 
Mark’s. Cathedral, gave an interesting 
lecture on “Noted Pipe Organs in This 
Country.” Musical numbers were given 
by Mrs. B. B. Corliss, pianist; Lillian 
Phelps, soprano; Genevieve Malone, vio- 
linist; Mrs. C. C. Synder, soprano; C. 
D. Shettler, ’cellist, and the Euterpe So- 
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ciety. Helen Hanchett, Loretta Malone, 
Mrs. A. T. Vollmer and Morris Steffen- 
son were the accompanists. 

The First Congregational Church was 
the scene last night of the final concert 
for this year of the Salt Lake Quintet, 
composed of Squire Coop, piano; Arthur 
Freber, violin; George Groneman, vio- 


lin; Alfred Press, viola; Otto King, 
‘cellist. The three numbers composing 
the program were given with strong 
sympathy. E. M. C. 


Rhys-Herbert Operetta Given by Spence 
School Society 


An excellent performance of W. 
Rhys-Herbert’s operetta, “Sylvia” was 
given by Miss Spence’s School Society at 
the Hotel Plaza, New York, on April 
23. This charming work, which has been 
heard from coast to coast and which 
never fails to win its hearers through 
its tunefulness, was admirably given on 
this occasion, with Louise Freeman most 
attractive as Sylvia. It was produced 
under the direction of J. M. Edgar Hart 
and the orchestra was conducted by Al- 
bert N. Wycherley. 


Chicago Orchestra in Milwaukee Musical 
Society’s Closing Concert 


MILWAUKEE, April 25.—The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, which Milwaukee 
music-lovers persist in calling by the old 
name of Theodore Thomas, returned to 
Milwaukee on Monday for the closing 
concert of the Milwaukee Musical So- 
ciety. The Pabst Theater was crowded 
for the event, and as guests of honor 


there were present about one hundred 
delegates to the annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Music Teachers’ Association. 
The first half of the program consisted 
of choral works, with Wally Vizay, so- 
prano; Frederick Carberry, tenor, and 
Alexius Baas of Madison, baritone, as 


soloists. The orchestra, under direction 
of Frederick Stock, presented Hugo 
Kaun’s symphonic prologue, “Magda- 


lene,” the Concert Waltz No. 1 in D, by 
Glazounow, and Tschaikowsky’s Polo- 
naise No. 3, and was required to give 
two encores. M. N.S. 


Governor Glynn Among Albany’s Ad- 
mirers of John McCormack 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 25.—John Mc- 
Cormack, the Irish tenor, gave his sec- 
ond concert before an Albany audience in 
Harmanus Bleecker Hall Thursday eve- 
ning and received a most enthusiastic 
welcome. Every seat in the hall was 
filled, a part of the stage was occupied 
and standing room was at a premium. 
Governor Glynn occupied a box and was 
one of the most ardent applauders of his 
fellow countryman. 

The tenor was most generous with his 
encores. Donald McBeath, a _ talented 
young violinist, gave selections from Mo- 
zart, Beethoven and Dvorak. Vincent 
O’Brien was accompanist. 





HOFFMAN. 

The new song cycle “From Wigwam 

and Tepee,” by Charles Wakefield Cad- 

man, is being used by Christine Miller, 

the popular contralto, with excellent 
effect. 
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THE ART-TASK OF THE PRESENT 








The Last Operatic Music-Drama—Wagner’s Art-Work a Bridge 
to New Form—Reaction of Art and Democracy— Spiritual 
Evolution of Music Drama—Beethoven’s Proclamation A 





By ARTHUR FARWELL 








HE course of thought which we have 
followed in the preceding chapters, 
in our quest of the most complete and 
universal musical art-work, has led us 
at last to a conclusion of a very start- 
ling’ nature, and one with which the 
world of to-day must reckon in no timid 
manner. The process by which we have 
arrived at this conclusion has consisted 
in coupling certain principles which are 
finding hitherto unrealized manifesta- 
tion in the movement of modern life and 
art, with the observed facts of artistic 
evolution in the past. 

This conclusion is nothing else than 
that the community pageant or com- 
munity drama of to-day stands to the 
great art-form to come in precisely the 
relation im which the earlier symphony 
stood to the symphony of Beethoven and 


the earlier opera to the music-drama of 
Wagner; that these three forms, the 
symphony of Beethoven, the music-drama 
of Wagner, and the art-form which is 
to arise from the community pageant or 
community drama, constitute a single 
connected chain of evolution; and con- 
sequently that the latter form, which is 
the object of our consideration, is the 
logical successor to the art-forms of 
Beethoven and Wagner and, in its ful- 
filment, the great art-work and art-task 
of the present age. 

This conclusion will no doubt appear 
monstrous to those who have not reflect- 
ed deeply upon the matter, and who 
cannot conceive of any ultimate form of 
musical art as appearing anywhere ex- 
cept in the concert hall or on the operatic 
stage. To those who are following 
thoughtfully the rapid developments of 
modern life, however, with its deter- 
mination to extend to all mankind those 
forces for beauty and joy which have 
hitherto been known only to a few, the 
matter will appear in a different light. 
The conclusion reached is, in fact, the 
answer to the question which has been 
asked many times in America, and not 
without fear and trembling for the 
future of art: What will become of art 
in the final shock of its encounter with 
democracy? 


Where Music Leads To 


The very important fact may now be 
pointed out that while it was the most 
complete musical art-work for which our 
search was undertaken, when we arrive 
at the goal we find it to be the most all- 
embracing human art-work. It could not 
be otherwise, if music was to be fol- 
lowed out to its ultimate capacities. 
Richard Wagner long ago, in “The Art- 
Work of the Future,” uttered the palp- 
able truth that music “has kept herself 
as heart that binds both head and limbs 
in one,” that is, poetry, the Word, on 
the one hand, and dance, rhythmic lyri- 
cal movement generally, on the other. 
Any art-work which is to embrace the 
poles of music’s potency, must include 
its alliance with thought, of which the 
ultimate human representation is the 
Word, and with motion, which finds its 
ultimate human representation in the 
dance. Thus do we implant in the struc- 
ture of the art-work the body, soul, and 
mind of man—motion, emotion, and 
thought—and thus is the whole Man 
realized in art. 

Beethoven, the greatest dramatist in 
pure music, took the symphonic form in 
the condition to which it was brought by 
his more formal predecessors, and ful- 
filled it from the inexhaustible stores of 
his humanity. In this day of the disin- 
tegration of purely instrumental musi- 
cal ideals, we may well remember Wag- 
ner’s analysis of the meaning of Beetho- 
ven’s achievement for the history of art 
—how the symphonist pushed purely in- 
strumental music to the point where his 
great human spirit could no longer brook 
its limitations, and how he burst forth 
at last in the Word. And “this Word,” 
writes Wagner, “will be the language of 
the Art-work of the Future.” Thus, 
according to Wagner, the evolution of 
the symphony was closed, although, as 
he somewhat humorously added, instru- 
mental composers did not lose “courage 


to write symphonies and such like pieces 
by the ream, without a moment happen- 
ing on the thought that the last sym- 
phony had already been written.” 


Wagner Emulates Beethoven 


Taking the Word, and the idea of 
music’s insufficiency without it, as his 
starting point, Wagner, the greatest 
dramatic musician, did precisely with 
the dubious operatic form what Beetho- 
ven had done with the symphonic—he 
fulfilled it out of his great stores of 
humanity. With the ideals and achieve- 
ments of a Shakespeare and a Beethoven 
to stand upon, he drove opera to its 
uttermost power, as Beethoven before 
him had driven instrumental music. He 
reared it at length to a condition of sig- 
nificance in which it had scarcely any- 
thing in common with the spirit animat- 
ing the form from which it sprang. It 
remained similar to that form only in 
body, in its material aspect, as a musical 
stage play. The spiritual severance be- 
came complete, and it was thenceforth as 
impossible for music-drama, as intended 
by Wagner in nature and in its relation 
to society, to live in association with the 
form from which it arose, as it would 
be for many to live with his animal an- 
cestors. The music-drama into which 
opera had evolved in the vision and deed 
of a Wagner, was compelled to seek 
a new home where its spirit could thrive, 
expand and fulfil itself. In this home, 
the theater at Bayreuth, far from the 
turgid atmosphere of the operatic world, 
it was impossible that a music-drama so 
free to aspire should stop short of touch- 
ing the highest question which life pre- 
sents—the spiritual nature and destiny 
of man. And so the music-drama, or 
“festival stage-plays” (Bihnenfest- 
spiel”), gave way at last to the “conse- 
crated festival stage play” (“Biihnen- 
weihfestspiel”). And meanwhile, what of 
opera? The dead was burying 
its dead. 


Obituary of Opera 


The failure of Parsifal as a complete 
spiritual interpretation of life, or even 
as a comparatively satisfying one, is 
something wholly aside from the ques- 
tion with which we are for the moment 
concerned, which is the degree of human 
significance to which opera, and finally 
music-drama of the Wagnerian form, in 
general, can be lifted. As an evolution- 
ary force, even if not as a still continu- 
ing means of society’s amusement, opera 
came to its end with the “festival stage 
play” of Bayreuth. For in making that 
festival stage play possible, opera had 
spent its evolutionary force and served 
its evolutionary end. The perishing of 
opera, in the pre-Wagnerian sense, is 
amply attested in its displacement by 
the post-Wagnerian music-drama, and 
the reality of its death as an evolution- 
ary factor remains, despite the fact that 
all the world does not perceive it and 
that there are still many persons who 
have not yet got beyond finding satisfac- 
tion in listening to the inconsequential 
warblings of belated coloratura sopranos. 

The Word as the basis of the art- 
work, even the musical art-work, Wag- 
ner perceived, through Beethoven’s reve- 
lation. But happy as Wagner was in his 
fulfilment of this fundamental aspect of 
that revelation, he was less happy in 
fulfilling that condition which, as Wag- 
ner himself points out, Beethoven pro- 
claimed through the Word in its union 
with music: “Seid umschlungen, Mil- 
lionen!”” For while in principle he dedi- 
cated his art to mankind, taking it out 
of the hot-house of cloying and conven- 
tional operatic circumstance and offering 
it to the emancipated human spirit, in 
effect he actually restricted its applica- 
bility to the world of men, both in its 
severence from the common life, and in 
-_ increased difficulty for its presenta- 
ion. 

That isolation was, temporarily, at 
least, inevitable; and Wagner was pro- 
ceeding truly in the direction of spiritual 
evolution in giving his dramatic produc- 
tion the character of a festival. He was 
truly a seer in perceiving that that which 
art must eventually accomplish for the 
people could never be realized under such 
commerce-and-convention-burdened con- 
ditions as those which envelope the in- 


stitution of opera—a circumstance, it 
may be remarked, which appears never 
to have weighed heavily upon the con- 
sciousness of Richard Strauss. 


Modern Doubts 


This vast gain made, Wagner was ir- 
resistibly driven on to further spiritual 
achievement, or—to what he conceived 
to be further spiritual achievement. With 
Beethoven’s “Seid umschlungen” ringing 
in his ears—with his own ideals of 
human brotherhood in art—his choice of 
direction may not appear to us of to-day 
to have been made wholly in the light 
of his own greatest possibilities. For 
instead of expanding his “Festival” to 
embrace and bring joy to the “millions” 
about him, he shut himself up all the 
more tightly in his Grail-castle of art, 
surrounded it with a not wholly authen- 
tic barrier of sacred significance, and 
sought, not the spiritual development 
which extends the sphere of human joy, 
not the new art-form which might make 
such an extension possible, but the en- 
hanced spiritual quality of his particu- 
lar art-form, and that, be it said, through 
individual spiritual ideas which the 
world after him finds ambiguous and un- 
convincing. Instead of making his stage 
the meeting ground of a real brother- 
hood-in-art of real men, he lent it to a 
spiritually well-intentioned, but fantas- 
tic ‘and cs | dream of an unreal 
and impossible brotherhood. 


Limitation of Form 


In short the music-drama of the Wag- 
nerian type—a _ sublimated opera—did 
not, and undoubtedly could not, stand 
the strain of an indefinite spiritual de- 
velopment within its own form, because 
that form itself, as explained in a pre- 
vious chapter, did not present the ele- 
ments needful for the satisfaction of the 
ultimate evolutionary demand. Beetho- 
ven found himself in the same cul-de-sac 
in the ultimate development of his form, 
the symphony. But Beethoven had the 
vision, as Wagner did not, to shatter 
his form in the end. Wagner terminated 
his form no less decisively, however, by 
driving it onto the rocks of an inevitable 
intensive spiritual hyper-refinement, and 
made it as truly a bridge to a new form 
to come as did Beethoven in rearing the 


bridge that led from the symphony of 
Haydn and Mozart to the music-drama 
of Wagner. Spiritual development there 
had to be, and “joy” is the true product 
of that development; but it is conceiv- 
able that the “Freude!” proclaimed by 
Beethoven may be more directly and 
legitimately attained by an art-work 
which unites mankind as brothers in 
very truth, than by one which merely 
presents a personal, ambiguous and tor- 
tuous interpretation of the mysteries of 
sin and redemption. 

And now Wagner’s historic utterance 
can be paraphrased to advantage, and it 
may be said that despite the fact that 
the significance of Wagner’s festival 
music-drama for the human spirit has 
not only had nothing added to it, but has 
in truth not been approached by subse- 
quent makers of musical stage-plays of 
similar type, there are not lacking those 
who have the courage to go on writing 
such music-dramas “by the ream,” and 
even trilogies, without a moment hap- 
pening on the though that, from the 
broadest evolutionary viewpoint, the last 
music-drama of this type has already 
been written. 

Other considerations touching this 
matter will be taken up in another 
article. 





Three Engagements on Consecutive 
Days for Sara Gurowitsch 


Sara Gurowitsch, the widely known 


‘cellist, who is bringing to a close the 
busiest and most successful season she 
has had since her return from Europe 
five years ago, played three engagements 
on consecutive days last week. On Fri- 
day evening, April 24, she was soloist 
at the concert of the Cecilia Society of 
Ridgewood, N. J., where she played 
Popper’s Polonaise de Concert, a Chopin 
Nocturne and Davidow’s “At the Foun- 
tain.” On Saturday evening, April 25, 
she was soloist at the New York, Lieder- 
kranz, playing a Gluck Andante, Pop- 
per’s “Elfentanz” and _ Boéllmann’s 
“Symphonic Variations.” Here she was 
obliged to add two exfras after repeated 
recalls. Sunday evening, April 26, 
found her the principal soloist at the 
Arion Society’s concert celebrating its 
sixtieth anniversary. 








THE 
Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra 


DR. ERNST KUNWALD, Conductor 


Significant Comments: 


“The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is 
without question one of the country’s best.’’ 
—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, March 
1s, 1914. 


“Dr. Kunwald may not be unmatched 
among the conductors of the first rank in 
our immediate time. It is perilous to bear 
a measuring rule into the orchestral Olym- 
pus. But none of them seem to assemble 
more of the attributes of a great conductor 
or to hold them in juster balance. Dr. Kun- 
wald’s is that faculty of divination and that 
quality of impartment which differentiates the 
great conductor from the merely able prac- 
titioner of his art.’’—“C, J. E.” in Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch, March 18, 1914. 


“The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the eminent direction of Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald, gave a superb concert at Elmwood 
Music Hall last evening renewing the splen- 
did impression this orchestral body has made 
upon local music lovers during each of its 
two previous visits.’""—Buffalo Courier, 
March 19, 1914. 


“The Concert given last night at Elmwood 
Music Hall by the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, and which ended the series under 
the management of Mrs. Mai Davis Smith, 
was a delightful one from beginning to end, 
resulting in a triumph for the orchestra and 
its able conductor, Dr. Ernst Kunwald.’’— 
or Evening News, March 19, 


“The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
which was heard under its present conduc- 
tor about a year ago in this city, was re- 
ceived with warmth, and its achievements 
were rewarded with a large meed of en- 
thusiastic approval. The program was in- 
teresting in its character and variety, and 
it was played so admirably that at the end 
of every number Dr. Kunwald was repeat- 
edly recalled, and there was heaped upon 
him applause in which he justly made his 
players share.’’—“*M. . ” in Buf- 
falo Express, March 19, 1914. 


“One of the finest orchestral concerts 
heard in Buffalo in many seasons was the one 
given by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor, at Elmwood 
Music Hall last night.’’—Buffalo Com- 
mercial, March 19, 1914. 


‘‘In less than two years Dr. Kunwald has 
transformed a capable, but by no means 
brilliant, orchestra into a company of ar- 
tists, inspired, rather than led, by their 
gifted conductor.’’-—James H. Rogers 
in reas News, March 20, 
1914, 


“On each succeeding appearance of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra in Cleveland it gives 
undeniable evidences of improvement. The 
ability of Dr. Kunwald as a drillmaster is 
to be seen in the increasing precision with 
which the orchestra is playing, and his 
higher directorial abilities are demonstratec 
in the ease and fluency with which he im 
yresses his men with his desires.’’—Clevwe- 
and Leader, March 20, 1914. 


FOR AVAILABLE DATES ADDRESS 


KLINE L. ROBERTS, Manager, UNION TRUST BUILDING 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Boston Opera’s Success in Paris Alarms 
Rival Companies 


Paris, May 2.—Parisians have shown 
so much interest in the season of the 
Boston Opera Company at the Champs- 
Elysées Theater that the managements 
of the Opéra and the Opéra Comique 
have become alarmed and are using all 
their efforts to combat the invaders. The 
visiting company has far better artists 
than are usually heard in Paris and the 
stage management and scenic equipment 
are far in advance of the local standard. 
The chorus has also aroused much ad- 
miration. Much is expected of the pro- 
duction of “Otello,” in which Mme. Melba 
will appear. Josef Urban’s scenery for 
this production is said to be remarkable. 





Melba and Gittelson Soloists in London 
Concert 


LONDON, May 2.—Mme. Melba and 
Frank Gittelson were soloists at Albert 
Hall this afternoon in a concert in which 
Landon Ronald conducted the New Sym- 
phony Orchestra. There was an enor- 
mous audience. It was the first London 
appearance of the young Philadelphia 
violinist, who has gained such prestige 
in his concerts in the Continental cities, 
and he obtained a complete success. The 
press speaks highly of his work. There 
was naturally great enthusiasm over 
Mme. Melba. 





“Tl Trovatore” in Concert Form 


Incidental in the Lecture and Enter- 
tainment Course given under the direc- 
tion of Alfred Hallam at the Skidmore 
School of Arts, Saratoga Springs, N. 
Y., was the performance of “Il Trova- 
tore” in concert form on April 28. Marie 
Stapleton Murray sang the rdéle of 
Leonora, Viola Ellis appeared as Azu- 
cena, Marie Carl was Inez, Charles W. 
Harrison interpreted Manrico, Andrea 
Sarto was the Count di Luna and T. 
Austin Ball sang the part of Ferrnado. 





Mr. Tuckerman’s Concert Engagements 


Earle Tuckerman, baritone, filled two 
re-engagements ‘within the past week, 
appearing for the third time with the 
Mt. Kisco (N. Y.) Choral Society in 
“Elijah.” The other soloists on this 
occasion were Mrs. J. H. Land and Cora 
Eugenia Guild, sopranos; Rose Bryant, 
contralto and William Wheeler, tenor. 
The performance was under the baton 
of G. Darlington Richards. On May 2 
Mr. Tuckerman sang for the fourth time 
this season for the Dickens Fellowship 
of New York at the Waldorf-Astoria. 





Rosa Fabian, Violinist, in Recital 


Rosa Fabian, violinist, gave a recital 
on May 1 at the American Institute of 
Applied Music, New York. Miss Fabian, 
who is a pupil of Henry Schradieck, dis- 
closed a warm tone and commendable 
technic in a program which included 
Gade’s Sonata in D Minor, the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto and works by Tschaikow- 
sky, Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps and 
Brahms. She was capably assisted by 
Elsie Lambe, pianist; Mrs. Dudley Mar- 
tindale Cooper, soprano, and William 
Fairchild Sherman, accompanist. 





Reception for Organist Thayer 


William Armour Thayer, the Brook- 
lyn composer, organist and teacher, was 
tendered a reception on April 22 on the 
occasion of his leaving St. James P. E. 
Church, where he has been organist for 
twenty-one years. At the home of D. D. 
Whitney, No. 110 Gates avenue, a large 
number of friends welcomed him. He 
was presented with an appropriately en- 
graved gold watch, a purse of gold and 
floral tributes. Winifred Marshall, so- 
prano, and Duncan Miller, basso, sang. 
In Mr. Thayer’s place at St. James will 
be William Heaton, who has been organ- 
ist at St. Matthews. G. C, T. 





Organist Killed by Automobile 


Herbert Loveday, organist and choir- 
master of St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, 
of Tuxedo Park, N. Y., was killed by an 
automobile in that place on May 3. It 
is reported that Robert D. Wrenn, the 
banker and former national lawn tennis 
champion, was the owner and driver of 
the automobile. The accident, in which 
three others were injured, was attributed 
to the darkness. 





_ Edyth Walker recently sang Salomé 
in a special performance of the Strauss 
music drama in Amsterdam. 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
TO TOUR THE SOUTH 


Nine Cities on Its Itinerary— 
Alma Gluck Gives an 
Attractive Recital 


T. LOUIS, May 2.—Next Tuesday 
evening, after playing a concert at 

the Victoria Theater here, the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Mr. Zach, will 
leave for the South, where it will make 
the most ambitious tour it has so far 
undertaken. It will appear in Tupelo, 
Miss., May 6, and Birmingham, Ala., on 
the 7th, where it will play a matinée 
concert, and in the evening will provide 
the accompaniments for the oratorio, 


“Paradise Lost,” by Paul Dubois, to be 
given with a chorus of 140 voices. In 
Meridian, Miss., two performances will 
be given on the 8th and two in New Or- 
leans the next day, under the auspices of 
the Philharmonic Society. On Sunday 
night, May 10, the orchestra will play a 
concert in Beaumont, Tex., and at Aus- 
tin the next night will appear in the 
music festival. Two days will be spent 
in Dallas, May 12 and 13, at the State 
“Sangerfest,” and the orchestra will as- 
sist in a performance of “Elijah” in 
Paris, Tex., on the 14th, going from 
there to Carthage, Mo., where it will 
close the tour on the 15th. The organ- 
ization will have with it as soloists Marie 
Sundelius, soprano; Mrs. _ Franklin 
Knight, of this city, contralto; Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, and Marion Green, basso. 

The last recital of importance in the 
St. Louis season took place Thursday 
night, when Alma Gluck appeared at the 
Odeon under the auspices of the South 
Side Day Nursery. Although the audi- 
ence was not large, it had plentiful en- 
thusiasm. Despite the fact that Miss 
Gluck was fatigued after an arduous 
season, she sang charmingly. Her clos- 
ing group of American songs consisted 
of light and attractive pieces by Spross, 
Willeby, Homer and MacDowell, and a 
Pastorale by Arthur Rosenstein, her ac- 
complished accompanist. As encores she 
gave “The Lass with the Delicate Air,” 
“Colomba,” “Chanson Indou,” “By the 
Land of the Sky Blue Water” and “WIil 
o’ the Wisp,” the first strains of the last 
two bringing rousing applause at once. 

The Knights of Columbus Choral Club, 
assisted by Stella De Mette, a St. Louis 
girl, who has sung with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, gave its annual concert 
at the Odeon on Wednesday night. An 
enormous audience greeted the singers 
and the concert proved a distinct suc- 
cess. 

Considerable interest is being taken in 
the music of “Nipped in the Bud,” a 
futurist musical fantasy, which is to be 
given next week by the “Snoopers” or- 
ganization of the City Club. The cast is 
made up entirely of men and the voices 
are some of the best in the city. The 
music has been composed by Noel Poep- 
ping, Dr. Arthur Proetz and Max Zach. 

H. W. C. 





HUSS PUPILS’ RECITAL 





Noteworthy Results in Training of 
Singers and Pianists 


The annual concert by the artist and 
advanced students of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Holden Huss is one of the events 
immediately following the close of the 
regular concert season each Spring that 
may be depended upon to offer matters 
of interest. This year’s concert, which 
occurred at Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on Monday evening, May 4, was no 
exception. The general standard of the 
young artists was unusually high and 
the program was an engaging one. 

Mrs. Huss’s students were Mrs. Rob- 
ert White, who sang two songs by Mon- 
iuszko and Rogers, and Mrs. Louise 
Mitchell, who was heard in Giordano’s 
“Caro mio ben” and Horne’s “I’ve Been 
Roaming!” Both demonstrated the re- 
sults of god training. 

Eleonore Payez has now arrived at a 
point where her place is unquestionably 
on the concert platform. She played the 
first movement of Mr. Huss’s B Major 
Concerto in superb style, brilliant in 
execution and rich in musical under- 


standing. Her reception was _ enthu- 
siastic. 

Winthrop Parkhurst in the Intermezzo 
and Finale of the Schumann Concerto 
showed his serious musical inclination 
and gave further evidence of truly not- 
able progress. Christina Thompson, 
played the first movement of the Chopin 
k Minor Concerto with much technical 
finish and taste, while the second move- 
ment was presented to advantage by 
Helen Orcutt. The E Minor Valse (Op. 
posth.) of the same composer was capa- 
bly played by Gertrude White, and the 
Largo from Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 10, 
No. 3, gave Elizabeth Lenssen an oppor- 
tunity to show her pianistic gifts. 

Interest attached to the closing num- 
ber, Bach’s Concerto in D Minor, for 
three pianos. This monumental work 
was performed by the Misses Payez and 
Lenssen and Mr. Parkhurst in a way 
that did them credit. 

Mr. Huss presided at a second piano in 
the concertos in his sterling’ manner. 

A. W. K. 








GEORGE F. BOYLE TO 
TEACH IN PEABODY 
| SUMMER CLASSES 














George F. Boyle, Composer, Pianist and 
Teacher in the Peabody Conservatory, 
Baltimore - 


George F. Boyle, the eminent com- 
poser-pianist, will teach at the Summer 
School of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, which will be in session from July 
1 to August 12. Such was the demand for 
admission to Mr. Boyle’s classes at the 
Summer School last season that it has 
been found necessary to have him con- 
duct a series of classes for advanced 
and post-graduate pianists. These classes 
will be conducted in connection with his 
private lessons at the school. Mr. Boyle 
will also conduct classes in normal train- 
ing and musical interpretation. Mr. 
Boyle is an Australian by birth and was 
trained in Sydney and later in Berlin 
under Busoni. He has appeared in most 
of the large cities of Europe, and since 
coming to America has made a very sub- 
stantial success, both as pianist and as 
teacher. His Piano Concerto was per- 
formed two years ago at the Worcester 
Festival, with Ernest Hutcheson as solo- 
ist, and also several times since. 





Williams Delights Richmond 


Audience 


Evan 


RICHMOND, VA., April 29.—Evan Wil- 
liams enchanted a capacity audience at 
the City Auditorium last Wednesday 
evening. He scored most decisively with 
“All Through the Night” and Jensen’s 
“Murmuring Zephyrs.” Assisting the 
tenor were Henriette Bach, violinist, and 
William Thunder at the piano. 





Leila Holterhoff, the soprano, is on 
her way from Berlin to visit her parents 
at Los Angeles. 

Emma Trentini, prima donna soprano, 
is to sing in Friml’s “The Firefly” in 
London this Spring. 





SONG BIRDS FLIT 
BACK TO EUROPE 


Metropolitan Stars and Other 
Musicial Celebrities Sail on 
‘Kaiser William II ”’ 


ROBABLY no more distinguished mu- 
sical company ever set sail from New 
York on one steamer than that which 
departed on the Kaiser Wilhelm II at 
one o’clock last Tuesday morning, May 
5. Among the number were Enrico 
Caruso, Geraldine Farrar, Mary Garden, 
Antonio Scotti, Frances Alda, John Mc- 
Cormack, Arturo Toscanini, Basil Ruys- 
dael, Alfred Hertz, Giulio Setti, Lionel 


Mapleson, Bella Alten, Margarete Ober 
and Robert Leonhardt, in the operatic 
and vocal contingent. There were also 
on board Ignace Paderewski, Josef Hof- 
mann and Frank La Forge, pianists; 
Dr. Carl Muck, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and Alfred Seligs- 
berg, one of the attorneys for the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who goes to join 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza in Paris. Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza himself sailed on April 29 on 
La Provence. 

Caruso and Scotti are going to fill en- 
gagements at Covent Garden, London. 
Mr. Toscanini will rest all Summer at 
his home in Milan. Miss Farrar will 
visit Paris first and later go to Switzer- 
land or Italy and finally Germany. She 
will sing only at the Salzberg Mozart 
Festival. Mme. Ober will sing at the 
Berlin Royal Opera during the Summer. 
Mme. Alda will sing in Victor Herbert’s 
“Madeleine” at the Champs-Elysées 
Theater in Paris with the Boston-Covent 
Garden organization. Bella Alten goes 
to Germany. It was a real farewell for 
her, for she will not return next season. 

General Manager Gatti-Casazza, who 
sailed on La Provence, expects to be away 
until October. He goes to visit his 
parents at Ferrara, Italy, for a short 
time and will make his usual visits in 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna and Milan. In 
Paris he has taken an apartment in the 
Avenue de la Bourdonnais, near the 
Eiffel Tower. 

Other passengers on La Provence 
were Giorgio Polacco, the Metropolitan 
conductor, and Mrs. Polacco, who go to 
London, where the former will conduct 
at Covent Garden; Jules Speck, the Met- 
ropolitan’s stage manager, and Mrs. 
Speck, as well as several members of 
the Chicago Opera Company. 

Among the latter were Giuseppe 
Sturani, conductor; Carolina White and 
her husband, Mr. Longone; Mr. and Mrs. 
Amedeo Bassi, Alice Zeppilli and her 
husband, Mr. Alberghini; Louise Berat, 
Leon Campagnola, Mr. and Mrs. Hector 
Dufranne, Mr. and Mrs. G. Galletti, Mr. 
and Mrs. Aristodemo Giorgini, Gustave 
Huberdeau and Edmond Warnery. Mr. 
and Mrs. Victor Maurel, the former the 
famous teacher and former baritone of 
the Metropolitan company, were also on 
La Provence. Titta Ruffo, the Chicago 
Opera baritone, sailed on the Maure- 
tania on April 29. The Chicago Opera 
ballet members sailed April 30 on the 
Philadelphia. 

Mme. Teresa Carreno, the pianist, 
after her highly successful tour, sailed 
April 30 on the Victoria Luise, with her 
husband, Arthur Tagliapietra. 

Sailing on the Nieuw Amsterdam last 
Tuesday were William J. Guard, press 





‘ representative of the Metropolitan com- 


pany, and Paolo Ananian. Otto Goritz, 
Italo Cristalli, Angelo Bada, Vincenzo 
Reschiglian, Giulio Rossi and Pietro 
Audisio, of the Metropolitan, sailed on 
the Princess Irene Tuesday, and on the 
France, sailing Wednesday, were booked 
Dinh Gilly, Maria Duchéne, Leon Rothier 
and Andres de Segurola. 





Harold Henry presented his pupil, 
Clara Harsh, in a piano recital on Tues- 
day evening, April 28, in the Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago. The program was a 
varied and exacting one, made up of 
works by Bach—in a Busoni arrange- 
ment—Beethoven, Liszt, Cyril Scott, 
Godard, Poldini and Saint-Saéns, and 
Miss Harsh showed poise and finish and 
musical understanding in its perform- 
ance. She was assisted by Mrs. Marie 
Sidonius Zendt, the concert soprano, who 
sang brilliantly a Charpentier aria and 
a group of songs. 
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CHICAGO ORCHESTRA IN SECOND “ALL-AMERICAN” PROGRAM 


Glenn Dillard Gunn Conducts Compositions by Borowski, Dunham, Paulsen, Bollinger, Busch, Parker, 
Carpenter and MacDowell—Mendelssohn Club in Artistic Performance of Program Including 


Several American Pieces—American Music in Musical Art 





Choristers Give Their Final Performance of Season 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, May 4, 1914. 


CONCERT of more than usual in- 

terest was that given at Orchestra 
Hall last Monday evening by the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, under the 
conductorship of Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
devoted to the exploitation of American 
compositions. It was the second such 
concert arranged under the management 
of -the Chicago Symphony Orchestra by 
Charles G. Dawes, the music enthusiast, 
and Mr. Gunn. The first concert, given 
last November, proved such a success 
that this second one was immediately 
projected, and it is understood that next 
year the series will be continued. 

Last Monday’ evening’s program 
brought forth several compositions by 
Chicagoans, including, in the first place, 
John Alden Carpenter’s musical settings 
of Tagore’s “Gitanjali.” These six 
songs have been heard in concert here 
with piano accompaniment, but as or- 
chestrated, retain the Oriental atmos- 
phere to a much greater degree. 

Felix Borowski’s Piano Concerto 
proved a brilliant and effective piece. 
Arthur Dunham’s “Overture to Spring” 
is a melodious, but somewhat diffuse 
and lengthy work. Then came three 
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Recent Press Comments 


Providence Bulletin, April 4th, 
1914: ‘Miss Purdy possesses 
not only that prime _ requisite, 
temperament, but also a fine 
voice of rich contralto quality.” 


Providence Tribune, April 
4th, 1914: ‘Miss Purdy has a 
dramatic contralto voice of wide 
range, of rich and_ beautiful 
quality.” 
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Personal Representative: 


MABEL HAMMOND, 400 Riverside Drive, New York 
Phone: 4043 Morningside 











Oriental sketches by P. Marinus Paul- 
sen, an Indiana musician; and two pieces 
from a Suite, “The Sphinx,” by Samuel 
Bollinger, who some years ago resided in 
Chicago. Carl Busch, of Kansas City, 
contributed a characteristic American 
work to this program in a romanza for 
string orchestra entitled a “Chippewa 
Vision.” It is a melodious and clever 
piece of writing with a characteristic 
rhythm. 

The East was represented on this pro- 
gram by Horatio Parker’s aria, “O Bona 
Patria,” from his “Hora Novissima,” 
and “By the Village Festival,” from Ed- 
ward MacDowell’s Indian Suite. 

Mr. Gunn disclosed decided improve- 
ment in his handling of the orchestra on 
this occasion. Lucille Stevenson, so- 
prano, sang the Carpenter and Parker 
vocal selections, and proved herself an 
artist of fine attainments. Prudence Neff 
gave a virtuoso performance of the solo 
part of the Borowski Concerto. Most 
of the leading musicians of the city were 
present. 


Mendelssohn Club Concert 


The Chicago Mendelssohn Club, male 
chorus, under the direction of Harrison 
M. Wild, gave another exposition of ar- 
tistic ‘singing at its concert of last 
Thursday evening at Orchestra Hall. 
The program contained a number of 
American pieces, including three by Paul 
Bliss; a “Song of the Camp,” by H. J. 
Stewart, and a clever arrangement of an 
Irish folksong by Victor Herbert. 

Smoothness of tone, certainty in the 
matter of pitch and refined shading 
again distinguished this chorus. Krem- 
ser’s “Hymn to the Madonna” was one 
of the best male chorus numbers we have 
heard in some time. The “Song of the 
Camp,” by Stewart, has some good coun- 
terpoint written around “Annie Laurie,” 
the theme of which is woven through the 
work in various guises. Daniel Proth- 
eroe’s “The Nuns of Nidaros” concluded 
the program. 

Reed Miller, the tenor, was the visit- 
ing soloist. He sang two groups of 
songs, including “Botschaft,” by 
Brahms; a couplet, “Eugen Onegin,” by 
Tschaikowsky, and Ries’s “Wine on the 
Rhine” in the first set, and “Before the 
Dawn,” by Meyer; “Condescend,” by 
MacFarlane, “Pipes of Gordon’s Men,” 
by Hammond, in the second group. In 
these he found a most suitable medium 
for his well trained tenor. A pleasing 
style and clear diction marked his inter- 
pretations, and he was constrained to 
add encores. Calvin F. Lampert sup- 
plied the piano accompaniments. 


Paulist Choristers Close Season 


The Paulist Choristers, under the 
leadership of the Rev. William J. Finn, 
gave their last concert of the season at 
the Illinois Theater Sunday afternoon 
and brought forth as special soloist 
Master Edgar Donovan, senior solo 
soprano of Grace Church, New York. 

This choir of boys and men is unique 
in our choral field for its remarkable 
pianissimo effects. Father Finn has la- 
bored diligently and with much success 
in giving the choir its ethereal tone 
quality. It was most noticeable in two 
short Finnish numbers, “Sorrow” and 
“Lullaby.” 

There were numbers by Gretchaninow, 
Rachmaninow, Lotti, Auber, Handel, 
Kastalsky, Delamarter, Noble and 
Thomas. Master Donovan selected the 
contralto aria, “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice,” from Saint-Saéns’s “Samson et 
Dalila,” and displayed a voice of good 
range, especially round and full in the 
upper register. An added feature was 
the soprano solo, “The Lass with the 
Delicate Air,” given by Master Benja- 
min Hart. Thomas McGranahan, a 
tenor with a pleasing lyric voice, sang 
“Deeper and Deeper Still” from Han- 
del’s “Jeptha.” 

At the Chicago Musical Art Society’s 
concert, given at the Fine Arts Theater, 
under Eric Delamarter, at the same time, 
three Chicago composers were represent- 
ed on the program. Edward C. Moore 
contributed two settings from Shake- 
speare, “Take, O Take Those Lips 
Away” and “Crabbéd Age and Youth.” 
Adolf Brune contributed a “Cradle 
Song” for women’s voices and Palmer 
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Society’s Concert Also—Paulist 


Christian, “Awake, Awake,” from Aris- 
tophanes’s “The Birds.” These were all 
interesting numbers, Mr. Moore’s two 
pieces finding especial favor. Both of 
them had to be repeated. The society 
also sang the difficult Motet by J. S. 
Bach, “Be Not Afraid,’ three quaint 
songs by Debussy, three modern pieces 
by Granville Bantock and a number of 
sacred and secular classics. 

Adolph Bartky, a pianist new in Chi- 
cago musical circles, gave a recital at 
the Comedy Theater Sunday afternoon, 
his program containing the Beethoven 
Sonata in E Flat, op. 31, No. 3; the 
Schumann Toccata in C Major, the 
Gluck-Brahms “Gavotte,” a half dozen 
pieces by Chopin, and numbers by Men- 
delssohn, Godard, Debussy and Liszt. 
Mr. Bartky has his own notions of tempo. 


New Orchestral Association Established 


The news that another orchestral as- 
sociation will be established in Chicago, 
to give concerts this Summer at the Mid- 
way Gardens, formerly known as Sans 
Souci Park, is of importance in musical 
circles. A number of public-spirited 
men have taken over the northwestern 
part of this resort and have decided to 
give high class concerts, such as were 
known in the time of the old Exposition 
Building, where Theodore Thomas gave 
his popular Summer night concerts. 

The National Symphony Orchestra 
Association, as it is called, has already 
secured the services of a number of the 
best players of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, and other important orchestras, 
amounting to some sixty players, headed 
by Max Bendix, for many years concert 
master with Theodore Thomas. It is 
contemplated to give a program every 
evening during the Summer in the gar- 
dens and also a series of concerts in the 
Winter garden of that park. 

At the annual meeting of the Amateur 
Musical Club, the following officers were 
elected for 1914-1915: President, Mrs. 
Rossetter G. Cole; first vice-president, 
Mrs. F. S. Bagg; second vice-president, 
Mrs. George W. Dixon; board of direct- 
ors, Mrs. Enos M. Barton, Mrs. George 
B. Carpenter, Tina Mae Haines, Agnes 
Lapham, Helen B. Lawrence, Mrs. Alex- 
ander Rietz, Mrs. George E. Shipman, 
Mrs. Frank M. Smith, Mrs. Edgar M. 
Snow, Mrs. Monica Graham Stults, Mrs. 
Edna M. Trego and Mrs. C. A. Whyland. 

The list of sopranos engaged for the 
1914 North Shore Music Festival at 
Evanston the last week in May is the 
most notable in the history of these con- 
certs, including, as it does, Alma Gluck, 
Alice Nielsen, Helen Stanley, Florence 
Hinkle, Edith Chapman Goold and Mary 
Ann Kaufman. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


SUES FOR YEAR’S SALARY 
AS CHURCH ORGANIST 


Harry Rowe Shelley Brings Action 
Against Fifth Avenue Baptist Com- 
mitteeman—Contralto in 
Similar Suit 








Amalgamation of the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church and the Calvary Baptist 
Church, of New York, which took place 
in February, sacrificed Harry Rowe 
Shelley as organist and choirmaster of 
the former institution, in which capac- 


ity he had served for the last fifteen 
years, and Edith Magee, contralto solo- 
ist in the same church. 

This fact became public several days 
ago when Professor Shelley and Miss 
Magee filed suits in the Supreme Court 
against Horace W. Fish, the secretary 
of the Music Committee of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Church. In his complaint the com- 
poser-organist says that Mr. Fish and 
the Music Committee were familiar with 
the custom of notifying the members of 
the choir in December whether they were 
to continue in the service for another 
year, beginning with the following May, 
and that Mr. Fish, to whom. the choir 
members looked for information on this 
point, had led him to believe that he 
would be retained for another year. Be- 
cause of this statement made “with the 
intent to deceive the plaintiff” and to 
conceal from him the real situation, Mr. 
Shelley demands that Mr. Fish pay him 
a year’s salary of $2,000. Miss Magee is 
suing Mr. Fish for a year’s salary of 
$950. 






Southern Successes 


Prima Donna 
Soprano 


of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 








MME. RAPPOLD 






The Roanoke (Va.) Times, Wed., 
Mar. 18, ’14 

Mme. Rappold sang with brilliancy 

and her voice seemed to improve with 

each number. 








Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
Mar. 13, 1914 

Mme. Rappold has been heard here 
before—she sang in Mr. Radcliffe’s 
series last February—so her voice and 
style are well known. It is necessary 
only to say that she was very fine in 
both of her Puccini arias. 










Richmond (Va.) Newsdealer, Mar. 
12, 1914 

Mme. Rappold looked magnificent 
in a gown of blue velvet, and her 
many admirers in the audience made 
her feel that she was among friends. 
In the final quartet the good old war- 
horse from “Rigoletto,” she was at 
her best arrd sang notably. 











Asheville (N. C.) Citizen, Mar. 
20, 1914 

Mme. Rappold, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, with 
which she sings at Atlanta next week, 
also made her initial appearance be- 
fore the local public. She lived up to 
the great reputation which preceded 
her. Mme. Rappold has a voice of 
rare sweetness. Her diction is clear, 
while her modulating and shading 
leave nothing to be desired. In her 
English songs, which she substituted 
for the Puccini numbers on the pro- 
gram, she scored heavily and was 
compelled to give an encore. In ad- 
dition to her splendid voice Mme. 
Rappold possesses a charm of man- 
ner and a personal grace which form 
good assets for operatic singers. 




















The Washington Post, Monday, 


March 16, 1914. 
Mme. Rappold gave two Puccini 
arias most artistically, the “In Quelle 
Trine Morbide,” from “Manon Les- 
caut,” and the “Vissi d’Arte,” from 
“Tosca.” Her voice is rich, and she 
did some charming modulating and 
shading. In her English group she 
was a compelling argument for opera 
in English for the musical quality in 
her clear diction. She sang “The 
Early Morning” (Graham Peel), 
“Two Roses” (Hallett Gilberté), and 
the very brilliant “Chanson Proven- 
cale” (Dell ’Acqua), and for encores 
Charles Gilbert Spross’s “Just One 
Thought of Me, Jean,” and Hunting- 
ton Woodman’s very dainty “Pussy 
Willow.” 



















Concert Tour Under Concert 
Direction 


M. He HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY SEASON AT AN END 


Saint-Saens, Bach and Wagner Represented on Dr. Muck’s Con- 
cluding Program—Ernst Perabo, Pianist, Makes a Profound 
Impression—New Choral Society Started Upon Its Career— 


Plans for “‘ Pop ’’ Concerts 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, May 3, 1914. 


OSTON’S concert season came prac- 
tically to an end on May 1 and 2, 
with the final pair of symphony concerts. 
Saint-Saéns’s C Minor Symphony, the 
symphony with which the composer an- 
nounced his decision to abide by modern 
instrumental developménts, was the prin- 
cipal feature of the program. Saint-Saéns 
employs a very large orchestra, with or- 
gan and a piano part for two or four 
hands, and yet he writes with a delight- 
ful and characteristic clearness and fin- 
ish of style. In spite of the immense 
orchestra, each instrument says some- 
thing, is individual in its value, indispen- 
sable to the completeness of the whole. 


In addition to this work, there were 
Bach’s Third “Brandenburg” Concerto, 
exhilarating music, though heard to best 
advantage with a smaller orchestra than 
modern standards exact, and the “Meis- 
tersinger” Overture. 

The Boston Symphony programs as a 
whole this season have been more eclec- 
tic and better balanced than those of 
last season, and Dr. Muck’s audiences 
have reason to remember with gratitude 
many great performances which height- 
ened the reputation of this remarkable 
orchestra. 


Pianist’s Memorable Performance 


A concert given in Jordan Hall on 
Tuesday evening was in certain respects 
memorable. Ernst Perabo gave the fin- 
est interpretation of the Bach Chromatic 
Fantasie and Fugue which it has ever 
been our good fortune to hear, a per- 
formance which put the artist on a pin- 
nacle and made one respect anew the 
greatness of the composition. The work 
was not played in a pedantic manner, 
but the technical finish of the perform- 
ance became art itself, and the logic and 
beauty of the work were never, for us, so 
beautifully and artistically demonstrat- 
ed. Mr. Perabo’s pianism might be en- 
vied by many a famous virtuoso. 

In the triple Concerto of Beethoven, 
for violin, ’cello and piano, arranged as 
a trio by Carl Reinecke, Mr. Perabo, in 
addition to his singing tone and his noble 
conception of the composition, astonished 
one by the lack of apparent effort with 
which a tone splendidly sonorous and 
even orchestral in its quality was ob- 
tained. Mr. Mahn played with Mr. Pe- 
rabo the Rheinberger Sonata in E Flat, 
for violin and piano. He is a musician 
of exceptional sensitiveness and enthu- 
siasm. He played with authority and 
with temperament, with a fine warm 
tone and an equally commendable grasp 
of his subject matter. This music, as in- 
terpreted by Mr. Mahn and Mr. Perabo, 
was highly emotional and romantic. Car] 
Webster played small ’cello pieces by 
Rubinstein with a good style and a full 
singing tone. There was a large audi- 
ence. 

New Choral Society 


A new choral society was successfully 
started on its career when the Choral 
Music Society, organized and directed by 
Stephen Townsend, gave its first concert 
in the First Church, Boston, on the 29th. 
The program consisted of Franck’s 
Mass A, preceded by John P. Marshall’s 
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performance of Franck’s Andante Can- 
tabile tor organ. This chorus consists of 
about thirty picked voices. The first 
concert was of an unusually intimate 
and interesting nature, and it seems that 
there should be a considerable field in 
this city for exactly such “small and se- 
lect” organization. 

The solo singers were: Bernice Taft, 
soprano, Everett S. Glines, tenor; Rob- 
erts Lunger, baritone. Assisting artists 
were: Otto Urack, ’cellist, and Alfred 
Holy, harpist, of the Boston Symphony. 


Dr. Muck’s Plans 


With the close of the symphony sea- 
son last night the principal mem- 
bers of. the orchestra are leaving town 
for the summer. Dr. and Mrs. Muck 
will leave Boston to-morrow, the 3rd, and 
sail Tuesday morning on the Kaiser Wil- 
helm II. Dr. Muck goes first to Ber- 
lin, and in mid-June will go to Bayreuth 
for the Summer, where he will conduct 
the festival performances of “Parsifal.” 
He has given up the idea of conducting 
at the Mozart Festival at Salzburg. 
Dr. and Mrs. Muck will return in the 
middle of September and will occupy 
their new home in the Fenway. The 
first Boston Symphony rehearsal for the 
Fall will be called unusually early—Sep- 
tember 28—for on October 1 the orches- 
tra leaves on a Western tour, which will 
carry it as far as Kansas City. It is the 
purpose to give eight or nine concerts 
before che opening of the regular season 
in Boston on October 16. 

The twenty-ninth season of “Pop” con- 
certs will open next Tuesday evening in 
Symphony Hall, with Otto Urack as con- 
ductor. Then for nine weeks, until July 
4, the “Pops” will be a fixture every 
evening except Sunday. The orchestra 
will be larger than ever, for it will com- 
prise sixty-six members, this. being 
larger than many a symphony orchestra 
in the country. If this number does not 
include the principal players, it gives the 
public an opportunity to realize that the 
second men are artists of extraordinary 
qualities, and thus to discover one of 
the reasons why the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra is supreme among organiza- 
tions of its kind. For the first three 
weeks Otto Urack, the assistant con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony, will di- 
rect the concerts. He will be succeeded 
for three weeks by André Maquarre, who 
will yield the baton to Clement Lenom, 
the second oboe of the orchestra, who be- 
gan as a “Pop” conductor at the end of 
last season. OLIN DOWNES. 





ELLERY BAND’S CONCERTS 





Good Programs Presented in Series at 
Carnegie Hall 


The Ellery Band gave the first of a 
short series of concerts in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on Tuesday evening, April 28. 
The assisting artists were Nelle Bryant, 
soprano; Valentine Crespi, violinist, and 
Alfred Ilma, baritone. Taddeo Di Giro- 
lamo, the conductor, achieved fine results 
in Schubert’s Marche Militaire, the over- 
ture to “William Tell,” a suite from 
“Carmen” and Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” 

On Wednesday night the following 
artists were heard: Attilio di Cresenzo, 
tenor; Mrs. Irene Cummings, soprano; 
Isabel Thorp, mezzo-soprano; Grace Dun- 
can, contralto; Anna Winkoop, contralto; 
Michael Lamberti, ’cellist, and Cornelius 
Estill, pianist. The band played a march 
by Marchetti, the overture to “Mignon,” 
duet from “Forza del Destino,” selection 
from Act II. of “Madama Butterfly,” 
the allegro from Schubert’s “Unfinished” 


symphony, Waldteufel’s “Pomona,” and 
a selection from Act IV. of “Rigoletto.” 
Thursday evening’s soloists were Valen- 
tine Crespi, violinist; Misha Ferenzo, 
tenor; Elizabeth Starr, contralto; Nelle 
Bryant, soprano, and Alfred Ilma, bari- 
tone. 

The concerts revealed a high standard 
of musicianship on the part of both solo- 
ists and organization. 





TOUR FOR ANDREA SARTO 


Baritone Engaged for Next Season by 
the Anderson Bureau 


Walter Anderson has announced that 
Andrea Sarto has come under the man- 
agement of the Anderson Bureau for the 
season 1914-15. 

Mr. Sarto is a mature artist and his 
voice is one of unusual beauty and re- 








Andrea Sarto—Bass-Baritone 


markable range. His varied experience 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and the important engagements in fes- 
tival, concert and oratorio under such 
conductors as Gustav Mahler, Walter 
Damrosch, Victor Herbert, Frank Dam- 
rosch and Arthur Claassen, indicate the 
standing of this sterling artist and as- 
sure for him a long list of engagements 
for the coming season. 


GIVE CONCERT IN KINGSTON 





Miss Kinzel, Ford Hummel and Mr. 
Spross Present Engaging Program 


KinGsTon, N. Y., April 29.—At the 
violin recital given by Ford Hummel at 
the First Presbyterian Church last eve- 
ning Bertha Kinzel, soprano of New 
York, and Charles Gilbert Spross, pian- 
ist, were the assisting artists. 

Miss Kinzel made a splendid impres- 
sion in the “Una voce poco fa” air from 
Rossini’s “Barber,” and was obliged to 
add an extra, Spross’s “Yesterday and 
To-day.” Her song group, including 
Matthews’s “How I Love You,” Foote’s 
Irish folk-song and Spross’s “The Wind” 
showed her quite at home in this field. 

Mr. Hummel offered Beethoven’s Fifth 
Sonata, the Andante from the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto and pieces by Massenet, 
Haydn, Handel, Vieuxtemps and Wien- 
iawski. He is a violinist of considerable 
attainment and plays with musical taste 
and feeling. Mr. Spross’s solos, which 
were played in a manner that called 
forth continued applause, were a Bart- 
lett Valse de Concert and Moszkowski’s 
brilliant “Capriccio Espagnol.” In ad- 
dition to this Mr. Spross played artistic 
accompaniments throughout the evening. 
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AMERICAN MUSIC AT 
PATERSON FESTIVAL 


North Jersey Series Closes with 
McCormack Night —Miss 
Fozard’s Success 





PATERSON, N. J., May 4.—Following 
the opening concert of the local May 
festival reviewed in MusicAL AMERICA 
last week, the second program was pre- 
sented in the Armory on the evening of 
April 28. This was “American Com- 
posers’ Night” and the soloists on this 
occasion were Gertrude Manning, so- 
prano; Corinne Welsh, contralto; Orville 
Harrold, tenor; Léon Rennay, baritone, 
and the youthful local soprano, Gertrude 
Fozard, who was selected for appearance 
at the festival in competition with many 
other local singers. Mr. Wiske again 
directed chorus and orchestra effectively. 

The chorus and orchestra opened with 


the “Columbus March and Hymn,” writ- 
ten by John K. Paine. Léon Rennay, 
baritone, sang the “O, Realm of Love” 
from Harriet Ware’s cantata, “Sir Oluf,” 
in a masterly manner. Miss Manning 
sang most charmingly the “O Come with 
Me in the Summer Night” by F. Van der 
Stucken, and the solo part in Jules Jor- 
dan’s cantata, “Barbara Frietchie.” Miss 
Welsh contributed Kiirsteiner’s “Invoca- 
tion to Eros” with orchestra, and re- 
sponded to the demands of the audience 
by adding D’Hardelot’s “I Know a Lovely 
Garden.” Mr. Harrold was heard in the 
address of Paul from Victor Herbert’s 
“Natoma” and a group of three short 
songs: Mary Helen Brown’s “Thoughts 
of You,” Fay Foster’s “A Nocturne,” and 
Charles Gilbert Spross’s ‘‘Yesterday and 
To-day.” He was received most en- 
thusiastically and was compelled to sing 
additional numbers. 

The orchestra was heard in Edward 
MacDowell’s suite “In October” (op. 42), 
“Four Character Pieces after the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” by Arthur 
Foote, and Victor Herbert‘s Irish Rhap- 
sody. 

The interest of the audience in the 
début of the local singer was considerable 
and when Miss Fozard made her ap- 
pearance the applause lasted almost five 
minutes. Her selections were H. Lane 
Wilson’s “Carmena” and John G. Za- 
briskie’s “The Four Pictures,” which 
was written for her and dedicated to 
her. The young lady possesses a beauti- 
ful voice which is naturally well-placed 
and of rare quality. At the conclusion 
of the “Four Pictures” there was consid- 
erable enthusiasm and Miss Fozard was 
compelled to add an encore number. The 
composer, who is a Paterson choir di- 
rector, came in for a portion of the ap- 
plause when he appeared upon the plat- 
form. 

The chorus had been well drilled by 
Mr. Wiske and sang Dudley Buck’s 
“Hymn to Music” unaccompanied, with 
true intonation and remarkably clear 
enunciation. An audience numbering 
about 4,000 filled the armory. 

On Wednesday evening the concert was 
known as “John McCormack Night” and 
the soloists were (in addition to Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) Donald McBeath, violinist, and 
Vincent O’Brien, pianist and Idelia Ide, 
soprano. As at all the other concerts 
the chorus assisted. Mr. McCormack 
aroused great enthusiasm by singing 
numbers by Handel, Schumann, Hue, 
Allitsen, Messager, and Leoncavallo. 
Miss Ide sang the “Mad Scene” from 
Thomas’s “Hamlet” and assisted in the 
solo passages from Gluck’s “Alceste,” 
sung by the chorus with orchestra. The 
chorus was also heard in numbers by 
Rubinstein, Arthur Sullivan, and Ed- 
ward Elgar. S. W. 


Soloists in 
Concert 


Quartet of Interesting 


A highly enjoyable concert was given 
at the Immanuel Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, New York, on Thursday even- 
ing, April 30, by Edna Dunham, so- 
prano; Royal Dadmun, baritone; Salva- 
tore de Stefano, harpist, and Edward 
Rechlin, organist. The following pro- 
gram was presented to the evident satis- 
faction of an audience of considerable 
size: 


Prelude, B Minor, Bach, Mr. Rechlin: 
Recitative’ and Aria from “The Seasons,” 
Haydn, Mr. Dadmun; Impromptu, Schuecker, 
Mr. de Stefano; “With Verdure Clad,” from 
“The Creation,’ Haydn, Miss Dunham: Im- 
provisation, Mr. Rechlin; Largo, Handel, 
Messrs Rechlin and de Stefano; “Sylvelin,” 
Sinding, “To Night,” Salter, Mr. Dadmun; 
“Ballade,” Hasselmans, “The Sylphs,’” Gode- 
troid, Mr. de Stefano; Slumber’ Song, 
Gretchaninow, “Cry Aloud, Spare Not,” from 
“Tsaiah,’” Patten, Miss Dunham; “Greeting,” 


Mendelssohn, Miss Dunham and Mr. Dadmun. 
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ANCIENT MUSIC A FEATURE OF 
SYMPHONIC SEASON IN ROME 





Debussy Divides a Program with Composers of Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries—The Surprising Modernity of the Latter 
—How Debussy Has Grown in Rome’s Estimation—A New 
Composition by Franchetti—Results of the Season as a Whole 


Highly Satisfactory 


OME, April 4.—The symphonic sea- 
son in Rome, now rapidly drawing 

to a conclusion, has been.extremely sat- 
isfactory. Last year it was a failure, 
the Augusteo having a big financial de- 
ficit. The public was dissatisfied with 
the program and directors chosen and 
objected to the draughts from the glass 
roof. Probably the latter complaint was 
partly responsible for the financial 
failure, as audiences very naturally ob- 
ject to sitting in an auditorium with the 
rain slowly leaking through on their 


heads. 
For the present season the manage- 


ment repaired the roof, cut out the 
Thursday concerts, which had always 
been a failure, and put new life into 
the Sunday concerts, importing some 
first-class conductors instead of the 
third-rate German and Austrian pro- 
digies who were so often seen on the 
podium last year. 

Bernardino Molinari in his first con- 
cert played the Symphony in E Flat, by 
Elgar, the “Festliches Praeludium,” 
written by Strauss for the opening of 
the new hall at Vienna, and the lyric 
poem “Arethusa,” by Respighi, all three 
entirely new to Rome. The Elgar Sym- 
phony, in spite of the fine reading 
which Molinari gave it, proved too heavy 
for the Romans. The “Arethusa” of 
Ottorino Respighi was better liked. The 
words of “Arethusa” are from Shelley’s 
poem and the soprano solo was sung by 
Signora Fino Savio. The ‘“Festliches 
Praeludium” is probably the most strid- 
ent and unoriginal piece of music that 
Strauss has ever composed. Yet it had 
a triumph. The concert closed with one 
of the most beautiful things Strauss ever 
wrote—the “Death and Transfiguration.” 


Leopold Reichwein was one of the few 
of last season’s conductors at the Augus- 
teo who received an invitation to return 
this year. He brought with him the 
“Serenata,” for two orchestras, by Max 
Reger, which, although not entirely new, 
has never been heard at the Augusteo 
before. Under Reichwein’s direction the 
orchestra gave a capable interpretation 
of the piece, though in the finale it 
seemed to be at a loss. It was a pity 
that the Overture “In Autumno,” by 
Grieg, and the Tschaikowsky Tema con 
Variazione should have been included on 
the program, for they are by no means 
the noblest works of their composers, 
and it is a mistake to inflict anything 
but the best on Roman audiences. The 
last item was the Overture to “Tann- 
hauser,” the interpretation of which was 
extremely fine and thoroughly appre- 
ciated. 

In the second Reichwein concert the 
Concerto in A Minor, for strings, by the 
celebrated violinist, Antonio Vivaldi, was 
played. This concerto is one of the 
most striking works of the “Prete 
Rosso,” as Vivaldi, was called. Its 
resurrection once again emphasizes the 
fact that there are hidden among the 
manuscripts of the masters of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries innum- 
erable treasures which might well be 
brought to light. Cherubini’s “Overture 
to Anacreon” was the second item, and 
was followed by the “Domestic” Sym- 
phony, by Strauss, which has been heard 
at the Augusteo on a previous occasion 
when the composer himself wielded the 
baton. The interpretation given it by 
Reichwein did not suffer at all in com- 
parison. 


New Franchetti Work 


Alberto Franchetti has been well 
known to the Roman public for a quar- 
ter of a century and the hall was crowd- 
ed on the occasion of his producing in 
Rome for the first time his new “Fan- 
tasia Drammatica.” As a young man 
Franchetti made a name for himself 
with his “Germania,” the intermezzo 
from which still remains a popular con- 
cert piece in Italy, and the Nocturne 
from “Christopher Columbus,” not to 
mention the “Impressione Symphonica” 
“Nella foresta nera.” Prophets foretold 
that he would be one of the dominant 
figures in music in years to come. But 
the years have passed and while Fran- 
chetti has produced many works he 
seems to have made very little real ad- 
vance on his earlier productions. The 


“Fantasia Drammatica” is no newer 
than his work of twenty-five years ago. 
An extremely brilliant, pleasing pezzo 
di concerto, with pianoforte and violon- 
cello obbligato, the interest throughout 
is sustained by the seductive melodies 
and vibrating rhythms which Franchetti 
knows so well how to handle. It is a 
pity that the piano solo, capably played 
by the young Guido Visconti di Mon- 
drone, is extremely poor and is over- 
whelmed by the orchestra. On the other 
hand, the ’cello solo, played by Theo 
Rosati, is well developed and a most 
pleasing feature of the composition. In 
the first part of this concert, which was 
attended by Queen Margerita, the young 
violinist, Oscar Zuccharini, gave an ex- 
quisite interpretation of the Concerto of 
Saint-Saéns. 

Twelve years ago Pablo Casals gave 
one concert at the Academy of Santa 
Cecilia, since which date he has never 
appeared in the Holy City until this 
Spring. His program included concertos 
by Haydn, Saint-Saéns and Schumann 
and “The Temptations,” by Alessandro 
Bustini. In the Schumann Concerto 
Senor Casals was perfect. There are 
few concerts at the Augusteo which 
have aroused the audience to such spon- 
taneous enthusiasm. 

The next soloist at the Sunday con- 
certs was the pianist, Moriz Rosenthal. 
His success is obtained by the skillful 
application of the marvelous technical 
power which is so highly developed in 
him. 

The second part of the Rosenthal con- 
cert was given over to an orchestral 
suite drawn from the music written by 
Ildebrand Pizzetti, or, as he is known 
in musical circles, Ildebrando di Parma, 
in the opera “Pizzinella” of Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, already produced with suc- 
cess at the Chatelet Theatre at Paris. 
The three excerpts from the opera which 
had been incorporated in the Suite are 
“Sul Molo di Eamagusta,” “The Castle 
of the Queen” and “The Dance of Love 
and Perfumed Death.” The first num- 
ber is full of color, but is rather spoiled 
by the unexpected ending. The “Castello 
della Regina” is more happy and the 
third excerpt, “The Dance of Love,” is 
an unforgetable gem, full of beautiful 
rhythmic passages and lilting airs. 


Debussy and the Ancients 


February 23 was a red letter day in 
the history of symphonic music in Italy, 
for on that day Claude Debussy for the 
first time conducted his own works from 
the podium of the Augusteo. Until then 
I think that Debussy was a mere myth 
to many Romans. They had heard his 
music on occasions which were few and 
far between. A few may have heard 
him in Paris and even perhaps seen him 
in the distance, but those few were 
treated by their fellows like Gulliver on 
his return from the land of the Houy- 
hnhnms. It was no wonder, therefore, 
that the appearance of Debussy was the 
occasion of the gathering of an un- 
precedented crowd at the Kususiee. At 
least five thousand persons were as- 
sembled in the hall, which was crowded 
to its utmost capacity. 


The first part of the program was de- 
voted to Italian music of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, chosen by 
Maestro Tebaldini, the young and illus- 
trious director of the Chapel of Loreto. 
The program included works of E. de 
Cavalleri (1550-1602), G. Frescobaldi 
(1583-1644), G. B. Bassani (1657-1716), 
G. B. Legrenzi (1625-1690), T. Traetta, 
B. Galuppi and D. Zipole. It was a reve- 
lation to the public to realize that, three 
centuries ago, Italian composers were 
turning out music which to-day would be 
considered extraordinarily fine. The In- 
termezzo of “Totila,” by Legrenzi, was 
especially interesting on account of its 
extreme modernism. No one without 
looking at the program would have be- 
lieved that it was written two centuries 
ago. The Fuga of Frescobaldi was re- 
ceived with tremendous applause, and 
Maestro Molinari, who conducted the 
first part of the program, was obliged 
to give a repetition of this as well as of 
a Prelude by Cavalleri. 

Debussy was immensely struck with 
these ancient works. “It is absolutely 
marvelous,” he exclaimed, “to think that 
in Italy in the middle of the sixteenth 
century they wrote such music. That 
Legrenzi, and that Fuga of Frescobaldi! 


The works of your ancient composers 
were not altogether unknown to me, but 
I confess that never before has that 
music aroused in me such emotion or 
given me such vivid pleasure.” 

It was pointed out to Debussy that 
some wit had stated that the program 
for the afternoon contained the two poles 
of music: the Italian seicento and De- 
bussy. 

“There exist no two poles of music,” 
exclaimed Debussy. “There is_ only 
music and non-music. What I write is 
not based on any preconception of an es- 
thetic character, which claims to destroy 
an art in order to build a fresh one. 
What I write is born from my own per- 
sonal artistic sensibility, which, however, 
is none the less able to understand the 
spirit which animated my colleagues of 
300 years ago.” 

After the interval, Debussy ascended 
the podium, and I wonder whether he 
recalled the reception which his “Pelléas 
et Mélisande” had in Rome many years 
ago. But much water has flown under the 
bridges of the Tiber since that date, and 
incidentally the Romans have become 
more broadminded, and even a futurist 
can speak in Rome to-day without being 
hooted. The first item, “(La Mer,” was 
not new to the Augusteo, as Toscanini 
included it in his concert here two years 
ago. Under the direction of Debussy the 
subtle fascination of the music was re- 
vealed in all its beauty. The “Rondes de 
Printemps” was new here. The excessive 
contrasts were not entirely pleasing, and 
at the conclusion the verdict was divided. 
“L’aprés midi d’un Faune” had been 
performed several times here both in the 
Augusteo and in other concerts. When 
originally performed it was one of the 
most criticised of the Debussian composi- 
tions, but to-day it is extremely popular 
with all classes of musicians. Although 
written in 1891, the “Marche Ecossais” 
had never been performed in Italy. Its 
originality, the clearness of the dominat- 
ing theme, and the curious, and interest- 
ing development make it peculiarly at- 
tractive to the student of Debussy. At 
the close of the concert Debussy received 
an ovation, the applause being broken 
only by a small band in the loge, which 
refused to grant recognition to the mas- 
ter. 


A Visit from Nedbal 


On other occasions I have had reason 
to refer to Oscar Nedbal, recently con- 
ductor of the Musikverein of Vienna, who 
is extremely popular in Rome. He al- 
ways brings a large bag with him, filled 
with the latest new works from Aus- 
tria-Hungary, which he deposits with 
the Roman public, refilling it in Rome 
with the latest Italian compositions 
which he introduces to the Vienna and 
Prague audiences. On the 8th of last 
month he introduced in the Augusteo 
two new pieces, the “Sensazioni Muttu- 
tine salenda la piccolo Chamossaire,” by 
Richard Mandl, a young Moravian com- 
poser, who is well spoken of in Vienna, 
and a Scherzo Fantastico by Joseph Suk, 
a young Bohemian who had the advan- 
tage of being a pupil of Dvorak. The 
“Sensazioni,” for strings, harp and 
organ, of which the title seems to be 
misplaced, is fine. The construction is 
extremely solid, and the instrumentation 
ingenious. 

Bruno Walter is a conductor who 
loves the old masters. For his concerts 
he chose the delightful “Pastoral” Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, the now almost for- 
gotten “Ruy Blas” of Mendelssohn, the 
Divertimento in B Flat of Mozart, the 
“Carnevale romana” of Bevlioz, and, as 
a contrast, Strauss’s “Also Sprach Zara- 
thustra.” 

The young director, Franz Schnee- 
voight, is almost a stranger to Rome, 
and his reappearance here last Sunday 
was therefore of extreme interest. 
Brahms dominated his program, with the 
ponderous Symphony in C Minor. The 
interpretation given it by Schneevoight 
saved the audience as far as possible 
from distress, but there was a sigh of 
relief when the final bars were sounded. 
“La Siréne,” by Gliére, was extremely 
well received. Schneevoight has the fac- 
ulty of giving to his work a personal 
interpretation which is extremely inter- 
esting. Although hailing from the very 
north of Europe his method of conduct- 
ing is almost Italian in its expressive- 
ness. In Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel” 
he was at his best and the hearty ap- 
plause accorded him at the end was well 
deserved. J. A. SINCLAIR POOLEY. 





Want National Censorship of Popular 
Songs 


RALEIGH, N. C., May 3.—A memorial 
asking for national censorship of pop- 
ular songs will be presented to Congress 
by the North Carolina Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which meets this week 
in Fayetteville. The agitation was be- 
gun by Raleigh school teachers. 


PRAISE FOR HENRIETTE BACH 





Young Violinist Wins Approbation in 
Southern Joint Recitals 


Henriette Bach, the young American 
violinist, who made a distinct success re- 
cently in Chicago when she appeared 
with Charles W. 
Clark before the 
Chicago Woman’s 
Aid Society, ap- 
peared on April 
22 in a joint re- 


cital in  Rich- 
mond, Va., with 
Evan Williams, 


the tenor. On 
this occasion Miss 
Bach scored em- 
hatically with 
er interpreta- 
tion of Kreisler’s 
arrangement of 
the Pugnani 
Praeludium ed 
Allegro, El- 
gar’s “Capri- 
cieuse,”’ Juon’s 
“Berceuse,” Schu- 
bert’s “Moment 
Musicale” and 
Sarasate’s “Zap- 
ateado” and gave 
an encore. On 
the preceding day 
Miss Bach and 
Mr. Williams 
gave the same 
joint recital at 
Washington, D. C., where the violinist 
scored a similar success. 

Miss Bach has already been introduced 
to New York audiences, having ap- 
peared at one of the Metropolitan Opera 
House Sunday concerts and having ap- 
peared at the New York Hippodrome 
with John McCormack. She is now un- 
der the management of the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau, New York, which is to 
direct her next season’s tour. 





Photo by Mishkin 
Henriette Bach 





DEPARTMENT STORE CHORUS 





Herbert J. Tily Conducts Interesting 
Concert in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, May 4.—For its an- 
nual concert at the Academy of Music 
last Tuesday evening the Strawbridge & 
Clothier Chorus, under the direction of 
Herbert J. Tily, Mus. Doc., presented 
an attractive program, lighter than 
usual, but full of genuine musical en- 
joyment for the large audience, which 
received with applause the presentation 
of a double bill consisting of Planquette’s 
light opera, “The Chimes of Normandy,” 
and “The American Flag,” a patriotic 
cantata, composed by Car! Busch especi- 
ally for the Strawbridge & Clothier 
Chorus, and first given by that organi- 
zation several years ago. A concert ver- 
sion of the opera was used. 


The soloists were Mrs. Logan Feland,as 
Serpolette; Edna Dunham, as Germaine; 
Frank Ormsby, as Grenicheux; Lewis 
Howell, as the Marquis; Royal Dadnum, 
as Gaspard, and John Vandersloot, as 
Gobo. Mrs. Feland has a lyric soprano of 
pure quality, with brilliant high tones, 
and Miss Dunham was equally success- 
ful in her delivery of the Germaine num- 
bers, which were given with artistic ef- 
fect. Especially enjoyable was the work 
of the two baritones, Mr. Dadnum and 
Mr. Howell, the resonant voice and the 
fine authority of the former giving dignity 
and power to his characterization. Mr. 
Howell, who is a Philadelphia singer, 
lately returned from several years in 
Italy, where he sang successfully in 
grand opera and concert. He revealed a 
voice of remarkably rich, sympathetic 
quality. Mr. Ormsby, a tenor well 
known in Philadelphia, was also well re- 
ceived, and Mr. Vandersloot’s sonorous 
bass was heard with good effect. 


“The American Flag,” a setting by 
Carl Busch of Drake’s poem, beginning 
“When freedom from her mountain 
height,” for tenor solo and chorus, has 
melodious beauty and dramatic fervor. 
It was well given by the chorus, the in- 
cidental solos being sung by Mr. Ormsby. 
The program was ably handled by about 
fifty members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. ae: th Es 





Augusta Cottlow Warmly Praised in 
Warsaw 


Augusta Cottlow, the American pian- 
ist, gave a concert in the Philharmonic 
Hall of Warsaw, Russia, late in April, 
introducing some works of MacDowell 
hitherto unknown in that city. It was 
said of her in the press that she played 
Chopin “as well as a Polish artist could 
have done” and she is also called “one 
of the best of modern pianists.” 
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Beatrice Wheeler Re-engaged by the 
Chicago Opera Company 


Beatrice Wheeler, the young American 
mezzo-contralto, who has been a mem- 
ber of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company during the season just closed 
sailed for Europe this week and plans 
to spend the larger part of the Summer 
in Italy. She has been re-engaged for 
next season with the Chicago company 
and will return from Europe the latter 
part of September. She plans to spend 
October at her Summer home in Jef- 
frey, N. H., and will join the company 
in November for the opening in Phila- 
delphia. 

Miss Wheeler sang with success in 
“Aida,” “Carmen,” “Hansel und Gretel” 
and a number of, other operas during the 
season in Chicago and Philadelphia and 
was also a member of the company 
which made the tour of the South and 
far West, which was completed the last 
of April. 





Hutchinson (Kans.) Spring Festival 


HUTCHINSON, KANS., May 1.—The 
third annual Spring Music Festival of 
Hutchinson closed Thursday with two 
splendid concerts by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor, and Frederic Freemantle, 
tenor; Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist; 
Henry J. Williams, harpist; Leonora 
Allen, soprano; Karl Scheurer, violinist, 
soloists. 

Preceding these on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday nights were concerts by 
Jenny Dufau, soprano; Enrico Aresoni, 
tenor; Frances Ingram, contralto; Theo- 


dore Harrison, baritone; with Jessie 
Blanche Haynes, pianist and accom- 
panist. 


The festivals, which are one of the 
musical events of central Kansas, are 
held in Hutchinson’s fine new Conven- 
tion Hall, which seats 5,000 persons and 
the acoustics of which are very fine. 

H. M. R. 





Arnaldo Conti Sails from Boston 


Boston, May 7.—Sig. Arnaldo Conti, 
formerly conductor of the Boston Opera 
Company, and who now conducts a 
studio in Boston for operatic instruc- 
tion in the Italian, French and German 
répertoire, has just concluded a most 
successful season. Sig. Conti sailed yes- 
terday from New York for Italy, where 
he will spend the entire Summer season 
at his country place in Varese, a few 
miles out from Milan. Mr. Conti will 
return to America early in the Fall when 
his studio classes will re-open. 

W. Hz. L. 





Announcement is made of the resigna- 
tion of Sydney Lloyd Wrightson as head 
of the vocal department and president 
of the Washington College of Music, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., to take effect at 
the close of the college year, June 30. 
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LOCAL MUSIC MAKERS 
HEARD IN CLEVELAND 


Felix Hughes in Annual Recital—Two 
Choruses and Philharmonic Quar- 
tet Present Program 


CLEVELAND, May 2.—The April con- 
cert of the Harmonic Club showed this 
excellent choral body to be in fine prac- 
tise, its quality of tone demonstrating 
the careful training of its experienced 
director, J. Powell Jones. The voices are 
never forced, yet there is fine sonority 
when volume is required. The program, 
beginning with five folk-songs of differ- 
ent countries, ranged through old Eng- 
lish glees and modern part songs to a 
ringing chorus from the oratorio “St. 
Paul.” Charles W. Clark was the solo- 
ist of the evening. 

Felix Hughes’s annual recital in the 
Hotel Statler ballroom was largely at- 
tended by a friendly and fashionable au- 
dience. 

Mr. Hughes’s program of high dis- 
tinction contained several novelties. He 
makes a specialty of French songs, and 
included “La premiére Danse” by Mas- 
senet and “Psyche” by Paladilhe, both 
new to Cleveland, with a new one by 
James H. Rogers, entitled “Wind Song,” 
of great charm, and a new “coon” song 
by Wilson G. Smith, dedicated to Mr. 
Hughes, and songs by John Alden Car- 
penter and Bruno Huhn. 

The last concert by the Philharmonic 
String Quartet contained as its novelty 
the Arthur Hinton Quintet, in which 
Messrs. Marcosson, Heydler, Rychlik and 
Johnston had the assistance of Mrs. 
Marcosson at the piano. The playing of 
the Philharmonics this season has been 
of highest excellence. Seventeen years 
of its existence, three concerts annually, 
have given Clevelanders the opportunity 
to hear the best of the older music writ- 
ten in this form, and most of the modern 
music of high value. 

At the last Fortnightly Club concert a 
program of two numbers, both by Amer- 
ican composers, brought to its end a re- 
markably good season. Five MacDowell 
pieces for piano were played by Ilse 
Loescher, and Charles W. Cadman’s song 
cycle “Morning o’ the Year” was sung 
by Edna Strong Hatch, Pearl Kepple 
Miller, Warren Whitney and James Mac- 
mahon, with Mrs. W. E. Crofut at the 
piano. ALICE BRADLEY. 








Author’s Rights Decided in Suit Over 
Musical Encyclopedia 


The right of an author to control the 
disposition of his work after entering 
into a royalty contract with a publisher 
was decided April 29 in an action in 
equity brought by Leander J. DeBekker 
against the Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany and the University Society, Inc., 
both of New York. DeBekker entered 
into a contract in 1907 with the Stokes 
Company for the publication of a work 
to be known as “Stokes Encyclopedia of 
Music and Musicians.” The contract 
contained a provision that, upon the 
payment of a fixed sum, the publishers 
who were to copyright the book should 
have the right without any payment of 
royalty to sell the book by subscription 
or other special advertising methods. In 
1910 the Stokes Company entered into a 
contract with the University Society, 
Inc., whereby they attempted to give to 
the latter the right to publish the work 
as a part of a musical library sold 
through subscription. DeBekker did not 
learn of this arrangement until Decem- 
ber, 1912, shortly after which he began 
action to enjoin both defendants from 
further publishing his work in this way. 
The case was tried before Justice Rus- 
sell H. Benedict in the Supreme Court 
in Brooklyn, and the decision in favor of 
the plaintiff held that the Stokes Com- 
pany had no right to enter into the con- 
tract with the University Society, Inc., 


as this was not a sale by subscription as 
provided in the contract, which confined 
that right to a sale of the original work 
by the Stokes Company and not by an- 
other publishing house. 


MR. GRANVILLE’S RECITAL 
ENJOYED IN WILMINGTON 








New York Baritone Finds Hearty Re- 
sponse for Varied Program of 
Songs and Arias 

WILMINGTON, DEL., April 30.—Charles 
Norman Granville, the New York bari- 
tone, who was heard here with great 
pleasure last season in recital, appeared 
here last evening with notable success. 











Charles Norman Granville and T. Leslie 
Carpenter “Snapped” in Wilmington, 
Del. 


There was perhaps more enjoyment to 
be derived from his recital than that of 
the general recital-giver for Mr. Gran- 
ville arranged a list of songs that ap- 
pealed both to the cultured musician and 
the lay listener. 

He prefaced his singing of the “Pag- 
liacci” Prologue with a few remarks on 
how it came to be written, which added 
to the interest in his rousing delivery. 
In the classic pieces by Handel, the 
“Where’er You Walk” and “Come and 
Trip It,” his finely produced baritone 
showed him at home, and his German 








songs—Schubert, Schumann, Franz and 
Brahms—also won him continued ap- 
plause. He sounded the tragic note in 


MacDowell’s superb “The Sea” as can 
few singers of the day and gave other 
American songs, Rogers’s “When Mam- 
my’s Away,” Hastings’s “My Love Is 
Like a Red, Red Rose,” each with indi- 
vidual interpretation. He was encored 
repeatedly, and given an ovation at the 
end of the program. 

Mr. Carpenter presided at the piano 
in a manner that left no doubt as to his 
eminent position among local musicians. 


Paderewski’s Praise for Mme. Von 
Niessen-Stone’s Singing 


Matja von Niessen-Stone, formerly 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
was soloist at the reception tendered to 
Ignace Paderewski by Sigismond Stojow- 
ski. Mr. Paderewski, on this occasion, 
was very enthusiastic over Mme. Nies- 
sen-Stone’s interpretations of his songs, 
asking her to repeat the last song called 
“L’Ememie,” and personally inscribing 
her copy of the song. 
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NORWOOD MUSICAL CLUB 
IN GRATIFYING PROGRAM 


Suburb of Cincinnati Supports Organi- 
zation with High Artistic 
Purposes 


CINCINNATI, May 4.—Musically the 
week has -been a very quiet one, all in- 
terests and activities centering in the 
coming Festival. One notable event, 
however, was the recital of the Norwood 
Musical Club, an organization of the en- 
terprising little city of Norwood, which, 
while entirely surrounded by Cincinnati, 
refuses to be in or a part of Cincinnati. 

The club includes a number of ex- 
tremely capable musicians and has this 
season, under the able guidance of its 
president, Mrs. Antoinette Humphreys 
Smith, presented a number of interesting 
programs. The club last week was as- 
sisted by Mrs. R. E. Wells, an unusually 
gifted violinist, who played the “Preis- 
leid” from the ‘“Meistersinger” with 
beautiful tone and musical feeling, and 
by Nelle Davis, who is rapidly forging 
her way to the front rank of local sing- 
ers. Miss Davis has a contralto of rich 
quality, which, coupled with an artistic 
and finished manner of singing, makes 
her performances thoroughly enjoyable. 

Other members who took part were 
Ada Dale Park, violinist; Mrs. Edwin 
Craig, Mrs. Peter Ibold, Mrs. Walter 
Draper, Mrs. Harrison Mulford, Mrs. 
Clara Nock Eberle, vocalists; Mary Ben- 
nett and Lucille Willard, pianists. 

The Conservatory of Music, which has 
enjoyed an extraordinarily successful 
year, and has presented a number of un- 
usually excellent artist and student con- 
certs, is beginning to plan for its final 
series of recitals for its graduation exer- 
cises. These are always events of great 
local interest, for the Conservatory jeal- 
ously guards its portals and its diplomas 
alike against mediocrity, and consequent- 
ly its year-end recitals have very much 
the flavor and the caliber of artist con- 
certs. A. &. Bi. 





Schumann-Heink Advises Protégé to 
Study in America 

Mme. Schumann-Heink’s opinion on 
the subject of studying music in America 
is indicated in reports from Paterson, 
N. J., which state that the prima donna 
has advised her protégé, Edward J. Me- 
Namara, the former policeman of that 
city, to pursue his musical studies at 
home instead of going to Europe. 


Pupils Give Dinner to Mr. Ebann 


The pupils of William Ebann, the 
widely known New York ’cellist, tendered 
him a surprise dinner on Sunday, May 
3, at Terrace Garden. There were two 
hundred guests present, among them the 
prominent musicians, Sara Gurowitsch, 
Carl Hein, August Fraemcke, Paul 
Miersch, Paulo Gruppe and John van 
Broekhoeven. FE. Viertels made an ad- 
dress in which he paid tribute to the 
art and personality of Mr. Ebann. 
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The Northwestern University School 
of Music gave a concert in Chicago, April 
30, the school orchestra of seventy 
players appearing under the direction of 
Harold E. Knapp. 

7” * *x 


Adele Katz, pianist, played in recital 
at Oneonta, N. Y., April 24, before a 
large audience, presenting with splendid 
success a group of Chopin, Schumann 
and Liszt numbers. 

* ok oh 

The Saudek Ensemble, which has 
gained much prestige among Pittsburgh 
music lovers, appeared at Carnegie In- 
stitute Hall last week and again made a 
favorable impression. 

* * x 

The cantata, “A Garden of Flowers,” 
was successfully presented by the Wall- 
ingford, Conn., girls’ glee club on May 1. 
Among the soloists on this occasion were 
Bessie Trask, Mary Campbell and Grace 
Revere. 

* * * 

The Haydn String Quartet proved 
magnetic at a recent Saturday Night 
Free Lyceum concert given in the First 
Methodist Church, Schenectady, N. Y. 
The quartet was assisted by a fine so- 
prano, Mrs. Frederick J. Goetz. 

* * * 

The engagement of Ida Mae Heatley, 
a contralto well known in Pittsburgh, to 
the Rev. J. William Claudy, assistant 
pastor of the First Presbyterian church, 
of that city, has been announced. Miss 
Heatley has been a soloist at the same 
church. 

* ok * 

Grace Warner, pianist of Boston; 
Mrs. Edith MacGregor Woocs, contralto, 
and Harriet Conners, whistling soloist, 
assisted by R. Mildred Wells, a reader, 
gave a concert on Wednesday evening, 
April 29, in Huntington Chambers Hall, 
Boston. 

* * * 

Squire Coop, director of the Salt Lake 
Theater orchestra, left that city April 
24 for six months’ study abroad... He 
goes to London for the Covent Garden 
season and oratorio festivals, after 
which he will go to Munich to attend 
the Mozart and Wagner festivals. 

a 

An interested audience gathered in 
Columbus Auditorium, Plainfield, N. J., 
to hear Baroness Olga von Turk-Kohn, 
soprano, at a recent musicale. Assist- 
ing the singer was Hermann Spielter, 
composer-pianist, who played a number 
of his own works and won general favor. 

OK * * 

Southwick, Mass., turned out loyally 
to hear its own choral society under the 
direction of G. Curtis‘ Munson, on May 
5, at the Congregational Church. The 
Springfield Festival Orchestra and a 
number of pleasing soloists joined forces 
with Southwick’s singers on this occasion. 
A very large audience attended. 

. x * x 

Jason Moore, the organist and choir- 
master of Trinity Church, Tacoma, 
Wash., presented his choir of thirty boys 
and adults in the cantata, “Olivet to 
Calvary,” by Maunder, Palm Sunday 
evening, when the new organ, a memorial 
gift from Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Rust, was 
played for the first time. 

* * ok 

A program devoted largely to Schu- 
mann was presented at the recital given 
by the Saturday Club of Sacramento, 
Cal., on April 18. The soloists were Mrs. 
Edward Wahl, Belle Johnson, Mrs. 
Robert H. Hawley, Mrs. Eugene H. 
Pitts, Mrs. William A. Rhoden, William 
Veach and Robert Lloyd. 

* * * 

In the presence of an exceptionally 
large congregation at St. Mark’s M. E. 
Church, Flatbush, Brooklyn, at the 
evening service of April 26, Sanford 
Ashley Pette, ending his eight years as 
organist, was presented by Borough 
President Pounds with a gold watch, the 
gift of the church members. 

ok * ob 

Winston Wilkinson, a young violinist 
of Lynchburg, Va., gave a recital on May 
1 in his home city and demonstrated be- 
fore a large audience that he has a bright 
future ahead of him. He was assisted 
by Miss Washburn, pianist, and Miss 
Estill, soprano, both of Sweet Briar 
College. 
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The Gertrude Field Quartet made a 
favorable impression at its concert on 


May 1, in St. Paul’s Parish House, 
Bridgeport, Conn. The young artists of- 
fered Mozart’s Quartet, op. 80, Glazou- 
now’s Suite, op. 15, and several short 
solo numbers to a most appreciative 
audience. 

*x* * * 

The Plymouth Congregational Society 
gave the last of its informal receptions 
in the parish house of the church on 
April 28. Marguerite Gilman, harp solo- 
ist of the Boston Symphony. Orchestra, 
assisted the Plymouth Quartet on this 
occasion and Mark Chestney, violinist, 
proved a welcome adjunct. 

*x* * * 


A varied program was presented at 
the First Christian Church, Pensacola, 
Fla., on April 22, with the following 
soloists: Mabel Warren, Ferrell Warren, 
Dorothy Osgood, Dimple McMillan, Mrs. 
A. R. McAllister, Mrs. E. M. Schoen- 
hurst, Mrs. Charles R. Mitchell, Mary 
Ashbrook and Dr. C. R. Mitchell. 


*x* * * 


Mary G. Reed, piano teacher in Hunt- 
ington Chambers, Boston, presented a 
large class in recital in Huntington 
Chambers Hall, on Thursday evening, 
April 30. The solo and ensemble num- 
bers, as creditably performed by the 
various pupils, were appreciated by a 
large gathering of students and friends. 

‘+ * = 


Frances Nevin, a cousin to the late 
Ethelbert Nevin, gave an interpretative 
recital of “Lohengrin,” assisted by John 
Herman Loud, the Boston organist, on 
Tuesday evening, April 28, at the home 
of the Misses Kelley on Trail street, 
Cambridge, Mass. A goodly representa- 
tion of Boston’s society and music lovers 
was in attendance. 

Brahms’s Sonata in D Minor, op. 
108, for piano and violin, was the last 
offering in the series of lecture-recitals 
by Arthur Rowe Pollock, pianist, and 
Lotta Davidson, violinist, which ended 
at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences on April 29. Mr. Pollock gave 
a sketch of the life of Brahms and ana- 
lyzed the sonata in detail. 

* 3 3 

In a harp and song recital at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, on April 30, 
Mildred Dilling played pieces by Bach, 
Zabel and others on the harp; Valerie 
Deuscher sang eighteenth-century songs 
in costume and Miss Boffa played violin 
numbers by Brahms, Sarasate and Wag- 
ner. The recital was arranged by Es- 
telle Platts. 


* * a 


The annual recital of original composi- 
tions given by the Pennsylvania College 
for Women took place on May 7, when 
works by Louise Frazier, Alice Hor- 
rocks, Nellie Trimble, Gertrude Goed- 
del, Jane Ford, Emma K. Mayhew, May 
Dutson, Margaret Latham and Con- 
stance Eberhart were favorably received 
by a large audience. 

x * x 


The Boston Symphony Orchestral 
Club appeared in the Dartmouth Col- 
lege Concert Course in Hanover, N. H., 
on April 27, André Maquarre conduct- 
ing a program that included works by 
Rossini, Wolf-Ferrari, Gounod, Thomas, 
Délibes, Doppler, Wagner and Strauss, 
as well as Mr. Maquarre’s own inter- 
mezzo, “Mid-Summer.” 

* * x 

The Home Glee Club of Meriden, Conn., 
elected the following officers at a meet- 
ing held on April 29: George F. Keene, 
president; Dr. F. L. Murdock, vice-presi- 
dent; Howard L. Stevenson, secretary, 
and Henry C. Butler, treasurer. The 
active members of the club were tendered 
a dinner on the preceding evening by 
Dr. Arthur G. Hill, Frederick E. Bemis 
and William Zerfass, honorary members. 

a ae 


The Pawtucket Teachers’ Association 
gave the last musicale of its series in 
Pawtucket, April 28. The concert was 
given by the Barker Quintet, consisting 
of S. Eber Sherman, violin; Victor 
Aberg, viola; Robert Aberg, violoncello; 
William J. McCabe, contrabass, and 
Mrs. Barker, pianist and accompanist, 


assisted by Mrs. Claudia Rhea Fournier, 


contralto. 
* * * 


“Modern Composers” was thesubject 
of a paper by Mrs. William H. George at 
the meeting of the Monday Musical Clxb, 
of Albany, N. Y., April 27. The pro- 
gram was in charge of Mrs. Frederick 
W. Kerner and the accompanists were 
Esther D. Keneston, Florence Page and 
Dorothy Russell. Mrs. W. D. K. Wright 
sang a contralto solo, “Hindu Slumber 
Song.” 

* * x 

The Saint Cecelia Club of forty 
women, of Tacoma, Wash., gave its an- 
nual concert recently before an audience 
that filled the Tacoma Theater. The pro- 
gram was under the direction of Frederic 
W. Wallis, who directed the chorus and 
sang two groups of solos. This was his 
first appearance as director of the Saint 
Cecelia Club and he was well received 
in all his efforts. 

ok * * 

The Schumann Club of Brooklyn gave 
its last morning musicale on April 29 at 
the residence of Mrs. J. R. Whitney, No. 
114 Remsen street, closing its sixth sea- 
son. Mrs. Marguerite Liotard Brown, 
former president of the Chaminade, sang 
a number of Schumann songs and Mac- 
Dowell’s “The Sea.” Other vocal and 
piano selections were heard from mem- 
bers of the organization. 

x * x 

Harriet Eudora Barrows, the Boston- 
Providence vocal teacher, has recently 
returned to her studios after a brief rest 
and pleasurable motor trip through the 
Berkshire Hills, as the guest of a Provi- 
dence pupil, Frances Alexander, the 
party making headquarters at the de- 
lightful Summer place in New Hamp- 
shire of the hostess’ father, Col. Alexan- 
der of Providence, R. I. 

ok * * 


The recital given in the Assembly Hall 
of Northampton, Mass., on April 29, 
proved magnetic enough to attract a 
capacity audience. A performance upon 
such obsolete instruments as the hautbois 
d’amour, viola d’amour, harpsichord and 
viola da gamba, was given by members 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Mrs. Constance Ramsay Gideon, mezzo- 
soprano, was the assisting artist. 

* * ok 


A brilliant audience gathered at the 
First Methodist Church, Bridgeport, 
Conn., on April 23, when the concert for 
the Animal Rescue League was given. 
The admired soloists who gave their ser- 
vices on this occasion were Mrs. Susan 
Hawley Davis, contralto; Mrs. Mary 
Loveridge Robbins, soprano; Alexander 
Howell, tenor, and Robert Clarke, basso. 
Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden” 
closed the program. 

* * * 


Samuel A. Baldwin, organist of the 
College of the City of New York, on Sun- 
day afternoon, April 26, performed 
works by Bach, Guilmant, Reger, Johann 
Krebs, Rubinstein, Homer’ Bartlett, 
Dvorak and Johann Thiéle. On Wednes- 
day afternoon, April 29, his program in- 
cluded the Bach Toccata in F, César 
Franck’s “Choral” (No. 2), the Vorspiel 
to “Lohengrin” and _ several shorter 
works by Ralph Bellairs, Rubinstein and 
Julius Reubke. 

* * * 

The Crescendo Club of Atlantic City 
met recently in the chapel of the First 
Presbyterian Church. The _ lecture-re- 
cital was led by Mrs. Frank Hepler, 
who spoke on American Indian Music. 
An appropriate program was given by 
Mrs. Albers, Jessie Willits, Mrs. Ida 
Taylor Bolte, Mrs.. De Graw, Mrs. 
Eaton, Mrs. E. Cooper, Miss Parsons, 


Anna Castner, Mrs. Katherine K. 

Worcester, Mrs. Sachse, Miss E. Q. 

Tyson and Mrs. Anna Shilf Hemphill. 
es « 


In a light opera called “Dearie Girl,” 
presented at the Salt Lake Theater, Salt 
Lake City, April 17, Margaret Whitney, 
a young Salt Lake girl, produced the 
latest of several operas she has written. 
The orchestration was by Arthur Pryor, 
R. S. Rodriguez and Edward P. Kimball. 
The cast, besides Miss Whitney herself, 
included Mae O’Neill, Mignon Heywood, 
J. Kent Cobb, Florence Hudson, Walter 
Woolf, Russel McIntyre and Wanda 
Lyon. 

x * * 

The Yale University Orchestra gave 
the first of its series of campus concerts 
on April 28. The interesting program 
included selections given by the Apollo 
Glee Club from works by Greig, Thomas 
and Edward German. Beethoven’s Sec- 
ond Symphony, the “Siegfried Idyll,” 
Prelude and Fugue, for string orchestra, 
by Moszkowski; Glazounow’s Concert 
Waltz, op. 47, and the Overture to 
“Phédre,” by Massenet, constituted the 
orchestral program. 


The local soloists that were heard at 
the recent musicale in the College Street 
Synagogue, Schenectady, N. Y., were 
warmly greeted by a large audience. 
After the program had been opened by 
the Edison Mandolin Club, Frank Blood, 
director, the following artists were 
heard: Mrs. Peter Y. Brinton, Mrs. 
Pizer Jacobs, Mrs. John Sheehan, 
Charles Franklin, Edward Rice, Mat- 


thew Kaley and a quartet consisting of . 


Messrs. Atkinson, Selfidge, Franklin and 
Hoffman. 
* * * 

Helen Jeffrey, the talented young Al- 
bany violinist, gave a recital, April 23, 
in that city, delighting her audience with 
her playing of compositions by Sarasate, 
Maryini, Kreisler, Gounod-Wieniawski, 
Schubert-Wilhelmj,- Schumann, Hubay 
and Brahms-Joachin. Miss Jeffrey re- 
cently played before Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, who was so pleased with her work 
that she promised to appear with her in 
concert in New York. The list of pat- 
ronesses was headed by the wife of Gov- 
ernor Martin H. Glynn. 


* * x 


One of the finest exhibitions of male 
chorus singing that Milwaukeeans have 
had an opportunity to hear in recent 
years was the final concert of the season 
of the Milwaukee Liederkranz at the 
Pabst Theater on April 23. Seventy- 
five voices, which have been working to- 
gether for more than thirty-five years, 
sang under the baton of Prof. Otto A. 
Singenberger. The Hugo Bach String 
Orchestra of twenty pieces assisted the 
Liederkranz and shared in the apprecia- 
tion afforded by the unusually demon- 
strative audience. 

* * x 


Blanche Goode, pianist, and Rebecca 
Wilder Holmes, violinist, both members 
of the Department of Music of Smith 
College, were heard in a joint recital at 
John Greene Hall, Providence, on April 
22. The program consisted of Beetho- 
ven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata, op. 47, and 
Grieg’s G Minor Sonata, op. 13. Both 
artists were at their best, and aroused 
enthusiasm through their splendid en- 
semble. Miss Goode is to give a recital 
at the Teachers’ Convention at Saratoga 
Springs in June, and a New York re- 
cital at AXolian Hall in November. 


ok OK * 


Dora Da Vera, the young New York 
soprano, who for four years was soloist 
in the choir of the First Baptist Church, 
of Montclair, N. J., has resigned that 
position to take up concert work. Miss 
Da Vera sang her last service in Mont- 
clair, April 26, at which time Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hymn of Praise” was given by 
the choir under the direction of Mark 
Andrews, with Miss Da Vera singing 
the soprano and Robert Gottschalk the 
tenor réles. Upon her leave-taking Miss 
Da Vera was presented by the Baptist 
Church with a beautiful gold la valliére. 

* 2k * 


At the meeting of the Wagner Musical 
Club in Carnegie, Pa., on April 30, Mary 
V. Cunningham, soprano, a pupil of 
Adolph M. Foerster, the Pittsburgh com- 
poser, sang Mr. Foerster’s cycle of “Greek 
Love Songs,” one of his finest works. 
They were much admired. The soprano 
also sang the “Un be! di” aria from 
Puccini’s “Madama _ Butterfly.” A 
charming program was given by Sadie 
Scheuer, Glenn P. Carson and William 
I. Carson. American composers repre- 
sented were Homer N. Bartlett, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman and Adolph M. 
Foerster. 


* 


The “Study” chorus of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club, of Tacoma, Wash., was 
presented in three French cantatas, 
April 21, under the direction of Jason 
Moore. The club is the oldest federated 
musical club on the Coast. Its chorus 
numbers more than sixty women. Hiram 
Tuttle, who has just returned to Ta- 


coma from Berlin, where he has prepared ° 


himself for opera, was the assisting 
soloist. Saint-Saéns’s cantata “Night,” 
the “Sainte Marie Madalaine,” by Vin- 
cent d’Indy, and “The Death of Joan of 
Arc,” by Bemberg, were admirably sung 
by the chorus. 

* * * 

At the annual entertainment of the 
Monday Afternoon Club of Plainfield, 
N. J., on April 23 Max Jacobs, the New 
York violinist, was heard with Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Murray Anderson, dancers. The 
plan of the program was an exposition 
of classic and modern dances and its in- 
fluence on the violin literature. As illus- 
trations of this Mr. Jacobs, assisted by 
Ira Jacobs at the piano, played the Vitali 
Chaconne, Couperin and Francoeur 


pieces, a Beethoven Minuet and Gossec 


Gavotte, two Kreisler pieces and a Sara- 
sate Spanish Dance. He was much ap- 
plauded for his effective performances. 
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“WHERE THEY ARE” 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Mustcat AMmEriIca not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Althouse, Paul.—Richmond, Va., May 11; 
Springfield, Mass., May 14; Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., May 21; Detroit, Mich., May 25; Norfolk, 
Va., June 3. 

Antosch, Albin.—Oswego, May 22. 

Beddoe, Mabel.—Newark, May 13. 

Bispham, David.—Week of May 11, Los 
Angeles; week of May 18, Los Angeles; week 
of May 31, Chicago. 

Bryant, Rose.—New Britain, Conn., May 
12; Yonkers, N. Y., May 14; Newburgh, 
NM. ¥.. Mary is: ; 

Connell, Horatio.—Philadelphia, May 10, 
19; Oxford, O., May 22; Bethlehem, Pa. 
(Bach Festival), May 29-30; Hollidaysburg, 
Pa.» June 8, 9. 

Dunham, Edna.—New York, May 9; New 
York, May 12; Paterson, N. J., May 15; 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., May 18; Baltimore, Md., 
May 20; New Wilmington, Pa., June 15. 

Fanning, Cecil.—Dayton, O., May 11; Co- 
lumbus, O., May 14. 

Fulton, Zoe.—Pittsburgh, Pa., May 11; 
Granville, O., May 20, 21; Buffalo, May 25; 
Pittsburgh, June 1; Pittsburgh, June 8. 

Goold, Edith Chapman.—Newburgh, May 
15; Keene, N. H., May 21; Evanston, IIl., 
May 28. 

Granville, Charlies Norman.—Lowell, Mass., 
May 12. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Brooklyn, May 9; 
Brooklyn, May 13 and 14; New York, May 15; 
Brooklyn, May 16; Brooklyn, May 26. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Coffeyville, May 11; Hagers- 
town, Md., May 15. 

Kellerman, Marcus.—Durham, May 9; 
Goldsboro, May 10; Wilmington, Ga., May 11; 
Fayetteville, May 12; Sumter, May 13; Colum- 
bia, Ga., May 14; Greenwood, May 15; 
Augusta, May 16; Charleston, Ga., May 17; 
Savannah, May 18; Brunswick, May 19; Way- 
cross, May 20; Albany, Ga., May 21; Americus, 
Ga., May 22; Columbus, Ga., May 23; Mont- 
gomery, Ala., May 24: Birmingham, May 25; 
Anniston, May 26; Gadston, May 27; Rome, 
May 28; Harriman, May 29; Johnston City, 
May 30; Morristown, May 31; Cleveland, June 
1; Chattanooga, Tenn., June 2; Tullahoma, 
June 3; Winchester, June 4; Fayetteville, 
May 5; Huntsville, June 6. 

Kerns, Grace.—Richmond, Va., May 11. 

Klotz, Maude.—Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, May 12; Fitchburg, Mass., May 
20; Columbus, O., May 25, 26. 

Knight, Josephine.—Lowell, Mass., May 12; 
Lawrence, May 13; Springfield, Mass., May 
15, 16; Morrisville, Vt., May 20, 21. 

Lindquest, Albert.—Mt. Vernon, Ia., May 
31. 

Miller, Christine.—Denver, Col., May 29, 30; 
Louisville, Ky., June 24, 25, 26. 

Miller, Reed.—Canandaigua, N. Y., May 19; 
Jersey City, N. J., May 26. 

Morse-Rummell, William.—Millbrook, May 
14; New York, May 22. 

Northrup, Grace.—Elizabeth, N. J., May 11. 

Potter, Mildred.—Nashua, May 14, 15; 
Painesville, O., May 21. 

Purdy, Constance.—Wilmington, Del., May 
20. 

Reardon, George Warren.—Yonkers, N. Y., 
May 14; Brooklyn, May 12 and 26; East 
Orange, N. J., May 18; Tarrytown, May 22; 
Poultney, Vt., June 16, 17. 

Sarto, Andrea.—Detroit, May 25. 

Simmons, William.—New York City, May 
15; Jersey City, N. J., May 26. 

Sorrentino, Umberto.—New York (Hotel 
Plaza), May 12; Easton, Pa., May 20; Tarry- 
town, N. Y., May 23; Passaic, N. J., May 27. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Somerville, N. J., 
May 12; Troy, N. Y., May 13; Columbus, O., 
May 14; Newark, N. J., May 20; Pough- 
keepsie, May 26; Hartford, May 28. 

Stephen, Percy Rector.—Nashua, N. H., 
May 15. 

Sundelius, Mme. Marie.—Tour with St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, May 7-17; Water- 
bury, Conn., May 22; Montpelier, Vt., May 27, 
28; Minneapolis, June 8-11 (Swedish Festival). 

Van der Veer, Nevada.—Canandaigua, 
N. 2., May 19. 

Wells, John Barnes.—Englewood, N. J., 
May 12; Yonkers, N. Y., May 14; Stamford, 
Conn., May 21; New Wilmington, Pa., June 
15. 

Werrenrath, Reinaild.—Ann Arbor, Mich., 
May 16; Waterbury, Conn., May 23; Mont- 
clair, N. J., May 239. 

Wheeler, William.—Pelham Manor, N. Y., 
May 14; Morristown, N. J., May 21. 

Williams, Evan.—Waterbury, Conn., May 
11; Concord, May 13; Springfield, Mass., May 
15; Trenton, May 19; Sunbury, Pa., May 21; 
Johnstown, May 25. 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—Plymouth, Mass., 
May 10; Manchester, N. H., May 20. 

Wirthlin, Rosalie.—Jersey City, N. J., May 


26. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Gamble Concert Party.—Polk, Pa., May 25; 
Ashtabula, O., May 26. 


Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet.—New York 
City, May 9. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Val- 
paraiso, Ind., May 9; Peoria, May 10; Mon- 
mouth, Ill, May 11 (aft.); Burlington, 
Ill., May 11, (evg.); Streator, Ill., May 12; 
Kalamazoo, Mich., May 13; South Bend, Ind., 
May 14; Aurora, Ill., May 15; Moline, May 16; 
Galesburg, May 18; Cedar Rapids, Ia., May 
19, 20, 21; Oskaloosa, Ia., May 22; Des Moines, 
Ia., May 23; Omaha, May 24; Lincoln, Neb., 
May 25; Grand Island, Neb., May 26; Sioux 
City, Ia., May 27; Sioux Falls, S. D., May 28; 
Yankton, S. D., May 29; Huron, 8S. D., May 
80; Aberdeen, S. D., May 31, June 1; Bis- 
marck, N. D., June 2; Valley City, N. D., 
June 3; Grand Forks, N. D., June 4 and 5; 
Wahpeton, N. D., June 6; Litchfield, Minn., 
June 7; Minneapolis, Minn., June 8, 9. 

St. Paul Symphony Orchéstra.—Streator, 
Ill., May 9; Peoria, Ill., May 10. 

Zoeliner Quartet.—Fargo, N. D., May 11; 
Red Wing, Minn., May 12. 





GEORGE HARRIS ENDS 
SUCCESSFUL SEASON 


American Tenor Will Spend Summer 
Abroad After Singing in 
Forty Concerts 


George Harris, Jr., the American 
tenor, who has just closed his most suc- 
cessful season, will sail for Europe June 
3 on the Carmania and will spend the 
Summer in rest and study, much of the 
time in Switzerland. 

Mr. Harris has been giving consid- 

erable attention to 
Russian music and 
to the translation 
of Russian songs 
during the present 
season. He plans 
to continue his 
study in this di- 
rection. 

According to his 
manager, Mare 
Lagen, during the 
last season Mr. 
Harris has sung in 
more than _ forty 
concerts and_ re- 
citals throughout 
the United States 
and Northwestern 
Canada. His season opened August 20 
with a private recital at North East 
Harbor, Me., and was followed imme- 
diately by engagements at Bar Harbor 
at the Building of Arts. This was Mr. 
Harris’s third season at Bar Harbor. 
He sang at the Maine Music Festivals in 
Bangor and Portland and made his fif- 
teenth appearance at Steinert Hall, Bos- 
ton, in recital in October. His third an- 
nual New York recital was given in 
£olian Hall in November. He sang at 
a return engagement at the Groton 
School in Groton, Mass., in November. 

Mr. Harris made a short tour of New 
England in November with Mme. Gad- 
ski. In December his tour took him 
through Canada and he appeared for the 
third time as soloist with the Calgary 
Symphony Orchestra in Calgary, Al- 
berta. This was followed by a recital 
and an appearance with the Calgary 
Choral Society, this being the fifth time 
he had sung with this society. 

In January he sang for the sixth time 
before the Art Club in Providence, R. L., 
and was soloist with the Choral Society 
in Detroit. Many public and private re- 
citals in Boston, Summerville, New York 
and Chicago followed. He sang for the 
second time with the Apollo Chorus in 
Chicago and sang twice for the Musi- 
cians’ Club of New York. There was 
also a return engagement before the Clef 
Club of Buffalo and appearances before 
the Rubinstein Club, MacDowell Club of 
New York and the season closed with a 
recital at the Waldorf-Astoria, this 
week. 

Mr. Harris enjoyed his visit to Canada 
and says that the public there show a 
decided and intelligent interest in music. 
This applies particularly to Calgary, 
where the activity of the Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Choral Societies has 
done much to create general interest. 





George Harris, Jr. 


Opera in Moving Pictures and Talking 
Machine Records 


Opera in moving pictures was success- 
fully presented at the Fulton Theater, 
New York, on Monday evening when cer- 
tain scenes from “Faust” were acted and 
the numbers sung by records of the 
voices of Farrar and Caruso. The music 
of Mephistopheles was divided between 
Plancon and Journet. “Webb’s Electri- 
cal Pictures,” as they are called, furnish 
a convincing illusion and the latter is 
augmented perceptibly by the use of an 
orchestra which supplies a better back- 


ground for the singing voices. 








IN NEW YORK MUSIC 
SCHOOLS AND STUDIOS 








Contralto Wins Laurels in Saenger Re- 
cital 


Another delightful Tuesday afternoon 
musicale was held on April 21 at the 
Oscar Saenger studios. Of the pupils 
who participated, Viola Ellis, contralto, 
carried off the lion’s share of the honors 
through her artistic performance of 
Wiederman’s “Ozymandias,” Lohr’s 
“Where My Caravan Has Rested” and 
Hildach’s “Lenz.” An excellent colora- 
tura soprano was revealed in the person 
of Genevieve Houghton, who gave much 
pleasure through her singing of “Ouvre 
Tes Yeux Bleus,”’ Hahn’s setting of “Si 
Mes Vers Avaient des Ailes” and the 
“In Quele Trine Morbide” aria from 
Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut.” Miss M. B. 
Grae, a young lyric soprano, sang “When 
a Maid Comes Knocking at Your Heart” 
from the “Firefly” delightfully. An- 
other feature was the singing by Anica 
Fabry, dramatic soprano, of a song by 
M. Lichard in Hungarian-Slovak called 
“Ci talipka,” besides a “Giaconda” aria, 
Kirchner’s “Du wundersiisses Kind” and 
Stebbins’s “When Love Is Gone.” 


xk * * 


Stojowski Pupils in Recital 


The pupils of Sigismond Stojowski 
gave a piano recital on Thursday even- 
ing, April 30, at the Von Ende School 
of Music. A program ranging from 
Bach to Liszt was ably interpreted and 
the large audience was lavish with its 
applause. The soloists were Leonora 
Finberg, Margaret Jameson, Marian 
Shapira, Rose Beck, Mrs. Edmonds Put- 
ney, Louisa Morales Macedo, Miriam 
Allen, Susan Breiby, Joyce Albert, Mabel 
Borg, Frances Winifred Cisin, Elsie 
Wiswell, Max Smalzman, Andrew C. 
Haigh, Felix Julian Frazer and Milan 
Smolen. On May 12 a piano recital will 
be given by the pupils of Hans van den 
Burg, the Dutch composer-pianist. 


* * * 


New Boice Studio Opened 


Upon the demands of their many New 
York pupils, Mrs. Henry Smock Boice 
and Susan S. Boice have been persuaded 
to open a New York studio, at No. 43 
East Twenty-seventh street, in addition 
to their old one at Pouch Gallery, Brook- 
lyn. 

x * x 


Season’s Final Recital by Fenner Pupils 


The final students’ recital of the sea- 
son by the pupils of Jessie G. Fenner, 
whose studios are at No. 15 West Thirty- 
sixth street, was given at her home in 
Jersey City, May 7, by her class there. 
Miss Fenner will continue her usual 
Summer class, beginning June 15, but 


this class this year will go to the Adiron- 
dacks instead of Maine. Although a 
much occupied vocal teacher, Miss Fen- 
ner found time last month to deliver a 
talk on the “Voice and Its Production” 
before the Woman’s Club of Jersey City. 


* * x 


Columbia Students Perform Own Com- 

positions 

Columbia University heard an _ un- 
usually enjoyable concert of original 
compositions by the students in the de- 
partment of Prof. Cornelius Rubner, 
given in the auditorium of the Horace 
Mann School, on May 6. The concert, 
which was open to the public, was well 
attended and its program proved highly 
interesting aside from the fact that each 
soloist presented compositions by him 
or her self. 

* ok O* 


Studio Recital of Miss Trabue 


Most satisfactory was the _ recital 
given on May 2 by Elizabeth Trabue, 
lyric soprano, at the studios of John 
Walter Hall in Carnegie Hall. Miss 
Trabue displayed a charming voice of 
pleasing timbre and showed the results 
of excellent training in each of her num- 
bers. Her program included groups of 
songs in German, French, Italian and 
English, prominent among which were 
arias from “Manon Lescaut” and 
“Tosca.” Her songs in English included 
“The Nightingale Has a Lyre” by Benja- 
min Whelpley, Chadwick’s “Allah,” Rum- 
mel’s “Ecstasy” and Woodman’s “An 
Open Secret.” 


* * 4: 


Jelenek Pupils in Piano Recital 


A large audience attended the concert 
given by Paul Jelenek’s advanced piano 
students on Wednesday evening, April 
29, in Memorial Hall, Brooklyn. Mr. 
Jelenek, who is one of the directors of 
the Brooklyn School of Musical Art, ar- 
ranged an attractive program for this 
occasion. Jennie Price Jones, contralto, 
and Gabriel Engle, violinist, assisted the 
young soloists, whose names follow: 


Helen Kergel, Benjamin  Riskin, Sadie 
Bernstein, Sarah Kramer, Edith Bernstein, 
Lina Duke, Matilda Sper, Beatrice Feinman, 
Clara Steingarten, Esther Golub, Matilda 
Freiberg, Frances Sper, Leo Schwartz, Rose 
Moskowitz, Helen Kranz, and Benjamin 


Hershkowitz. 
* *K 


Adler’s Summer Course 


Clarence Adler, the New York pianist, 
who has been heard in concert during the 
past Winter and also has given much of 


- his time to teaching, will conduct a Sum- 


mer course for instruction in piano play- 
ing at his studios in AXolian Hall. 








Finds Too Much Haste, Too Much 
Superficiality in Vocal Study 








ééPT\HE average student of singing is 

easily satisfied; he travels along 
the somewhat narrow road called voice 
production and does not deem it neces- 
sary to investigate the other phases of 
his art. Lack of patience has spoiled 


many an artist.” 

So contended Dudley Buck, the prom- 
inent vocal teacher when seen at his 
studio in AZolian Hall by a representative 
of MusicAL AMERICA. “My theory,” 
went on the son of the late pioneer 
American composer “is to guide my pu- 
pils slowly. I frequently repeat to them 
what Jean de Reszke said to me: namely 
that he never sang an aria in public 
without going over it scores of times in 
his own studio. I, too, have observed 
this method. For instance, the “Deeper 
and Deeper Still” from MHandel’s 
“Jephtha,” I studied for a year and a half 
before I would trust myself to sing it in 
public. Almost every day I went over 
phrases from this fine old tenor air, pol- 
ishing here and there until I felt that it 
was really a part of my artistic self. 
And when I did sing it in public the re- 
sult was most gratifying. 

“This feeling that it is the height of 
folly to hurry art accounts for the fact 
that I am not willing to allow students 
to sing even in studio recitals, until they 
are ready to do something worth while. 
Why exploit a thing that has neither 
beauty nor anything else to commend it? 
There is already enough unripe fruit on 
the market.” 


Mr. Buck deplored the lack of broad 
musical culture among students. They 
do not know that true artistry demands 
a thorough grasp of the whole art of 
music. 

“How many students of singing, for 
instance, read musical history, study an 
instrument, study literature, or learn an- 
other language? Not many, I fear. 
They center all of their energv upon 
voice production, a very necessary 
foundation, but after all a real artist 
must develop his mind as well as his 
vocal apparatus if he would fit himself 
to become the interpreter of the great 
thoughts of the masters.” 


Annie Louise David’s Season 


Annie Louise David, harpist, is now 
filling the closing engagements of a busy 
season. Recent appearances have been 
at Cleveland, O.; Troy, N. Y.; Benning- 
ton, Vt.; Boston, Mass.; East Orange, 
N. J.; White Plains, N. Y., and Ridge- 
wood, N. J. During the present season 
Mrs. David has played twenty-one times 
in New York City, nineteen times in 
Brooklyn, three times in Newark, N. J.; 
three times in Montclair, twice in Bos- 
ton, Mass.; twice in East Orange, N. J.; 
with single appearances in Lowell, 
Mass.; Quincy, Mass.; Dorchester, 
Mass.; Troy, N. Y.; Cleveland, O.; Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Tuxedo, N. Y.; Jersey City 
and New Haven, Conn. Next season she 
will have several appearances in con- 
cert with Mme. Olive Fremstad. 
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“Like a Wonderfu/ Dream,” Says 


Louise Cox o 


ee 


Young American Soprano Tells 
How, She Won Her First Op- 
portunity at the Metropolitan 


éé EXT season I am to be promoted 
to a real live Valkyrie, which 
only goes to prove that the popular be- 
lief that an American artist must go to 
Europe before she can secure an engage- 
ment at the Metropolitan is unfounded, 
and it is certainly untrue that Mr. Gatti 
is prejudiced against American singers.” 
This is the opinion offered recently by 
Louise Cox, the young American singer 
who has been heard in small parts such 
as the Dew Man in “Hansel und Gretel.” 
“Considering that I had only been 
studying singing for two years previous 
to my début last year at the Metropoli- 
tan, I think my rise has been rather 
rapid. Don’t you? I give all possible 
credit to my teacher, Mme. Jeanne 
Faure, of New York, as she was the 
only teacher I ever went to, and when 
I went to her I had no intention of 
ever going on the operatic stage. My 
signing a contract with the Metropoli- 
tan was really an accident. Upon the 
insistent praises of numerous of my 
friends I wanted to find out for myself 
if my voice really was as worth while 
as they seemed to think, for I confess 
I was still quite dubious. So I secured 
an appointment with Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
for a hearing to get his candid opinion 
as to the merits of my voice. He straight- 
way offered me a contract to sing small 
parts, which quite staggered me. In fact 
I was quite overjoyed to think that it 
was possible for an American artist to 
get into the greatest opera house in the 
world purely on her own merits, for I 
confess I was laboring under the same 
delusion that many persons did, that I 
at least would have either to sing at 
some minor opera house of Europe, or 
have some stage experience, before I 
could hope even to sing in the chorus 
at the Metropolitan. 
“On top of this pleasant surprise came 


Opera Experience 








—Photo by Mishkin (c) 


Louise Cox, American Soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


the success Mr. Pini-Corsi and I made 
on our concert tour last year after the 
opera season, when we produced Paér’s 
‘Il Maestro di Capella’ throughout the 
country. This season Mr. de Segurola 
and I are going on a concert venture, 
under the management of Marc Lagen, 
and if we meet with as much success 
this year as last I shall be perfectly 
satisfied. 

“Did I feel nervous when I made my 
début? I can’t honestly say that I 
did. Everything was so new to me, and 
I was so busy watching my demi-gods, 
the other artists, that I did not have 
time to think of getting nervous. Even 
now the novelty has not worn off, it 
still looks so wonderful to me that it 
all appears like a wonderful dream 
to me.” W. J. Z. 





BALTIMORE PHYSICIANS 
IN UNIQUE ORCHESTRA 


Medical Men Make Music—Local In- 
strumentalists Give Recital— 
Miss Garrison IIl 


BALTIMORE, May 2.—Blanche Lillian 
Kaplan, a California pianist and pupil 
of S. G. Fleishman, gave a recital on 
Tuesday evening, April 28, at the Acad- 
emy of Music in which she made a fine 
impression. Her work throughout the 
concert was highly commended by the 


critical audience and in general re- 
flected much credit upon her American 
training. But it seems that Miss Kap- 
lan is not content with the knowledge 
given here so thoroughly. She is, there- 
fore, on her way to Europe to seek 
greater artistic ends. 

Mabel Garrison, the Baltimore so- 
prano, who recently has been added to 
the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
whose New York début brought forth 
the highest praise both for the singer 
and her American teacher, was pre- 
vented through illness from making her 
first appearance upon a local stage since 
her engagement. She has been suffering 





from laryngitis for more than a week 
and her recital which was to have taken 
place at the Lyric, Thursday, April 30, 
under the auspices of the Maryland 
General Hospital, has been postponed to 
May 8. 

The annual concert by the Women’s 
Chorus of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, under the direction of Elizabeth 
Albert, was given on April 29, the pro- 
gram being admirably rendered. The 
soloists were Elizabeth Albert, soprano; 
Viola Voyce, soprano; Frederick Gott- 
lieb, flute, and Virginia Blackhead was 
the accompanist. 

An interesting musicale was given by 
the unique “Doctors’ Orchestra” (unique 
because this is perhaps the only organ- 
ization of its kind, the players being pro- 
fessional surgeons, dentists, physicians 
and members of the medical fraternity) 
under the direction of Dr. John Wade 
and the “Doctors’ Chorus” under the 
conductorship of Dr. B. Merril Hopkin- 
son at Osler Hall on April 29. George 
F. Boyle, pianist, and Alice Robbins, vio- 
linist, were the soloists and their ef- 
forts were thoroughly appreciated. 

The second exhibition concert by the 
advanced students of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music took place on Fri- 
day evening, May 1, in the large concert 
hall of the conservatory. A representa- 


tive program was well presented by 
Rhoda Berryman, organ; Willie Gilek- 
son, piano; Edna M. Joynes, soprano; 
David Hecker, violin; Elizabeth Pattilo, 
piano; Blanche Little, soprano; Helene 
Broemer, ‘cello; John lL. Wilbourn, 
tenor; Harry S. Weinreich, organ; 
Israel Dorman, violin; Paula Gillis, con- 
tralto, and Madeline Heyder, piano. The 
participants are pupils of Messrs. Wade, 
Boyle, Phillips, Minetti, Fermin, Wirtz 
and Van Hulstein. 

Clarence K. Bawden, pianist and com- 
poser, gave a recital of his original com- 
positions at the Florestan Club on Tues- 
day evening, April 28. Mr. Bawden is a 
member of the Philadelphia Musical Art 
Club and came as a guest to the local 
club. His work was thoroughly enjoyed 
and his compositions were received with 
favor. Clarence Tucker, tenor; Abram 
Moses, violinist, and Howard R. 
Thatcher, pianist, gave a joint recital at 
the Florestan Club on Tuesday evening, 


May 5. 

r. and Mrs. Hobart Smock gave in- 
teresting’ recitals on May 4 and 5 at 
Metuchen and Bound Brook, N. J. Mr. 
Smock has been engaged to sing the 
tenor part of the “Creation” to be given, 
by the Waynesboro Choral Society, 
Waynesboro, Pa., May 18 and 19. 

F. C, B. 


SUCCESS IN ST. PAUL 
FOR FLORENCE MACBETH 


Return Appearance of the Minnesota 
Prima Donna Hailed with Delight 
by Large Audience 


St. Paut, April 29.—The return en- 
gagement of Florence Macbeth in recital 
on Monday night was hailed with delight 
by her friends and admirers. It seemed 
as though attention enough could not 
be given this youngest of Minnesota’s 
opera stars. 

The stage of the Masonic Temple was 
set elaborately with palms and flowers. 
Clifford Boynton, a childhood friend of 
Miss Macbeth, acted as local manager 
for this event, and society lent an air of 
festivity to the occasion. 

Miss Macbeth drew principally upon 
her operatic répertoire for her program. 
Her numbers included the “Bell Song” 
from “Lakmé,” the “Mad Scene” from 
“Lucia,” the “Ombra leggiere” from 
“Dinorah.” The naturally pleasing qual- 
ity of her voice, its purity and flexibility 
found appropriate application in these 
arias. Freedom and ease were marked 
in her singing of Bishop’s “Bid Me Dis- 
course,” Stange’s “Damon,” Goring 
Thomas’s “Song of Sunshine,” Verdi’s 
“Saper Vorveste”’ from “Un Ballo in 
Maschera,” “A Memory,” by Edna 
Park, and “The Last Rose of Summer.” 

Ina Grange was invaluable as an ac- 
companist. 

Miss Macbeth was ably assisted by 
George Ransom, ’cellist, with Mrs. Ran- 
som accompanist for her husband. Their 
numbers were one movement from the 
Boéllmann Sonata, an Andante by Got- 


termann and a Tarantelle by Popper. 
FP. & ©. B. 











French an Unmusical People, Says Wal- 
ter Damrosch 


Before Walter Damrosch left Paris for 
New York last week he was interviewed 
on the subject of his observation of 
French music. He told the correspondent 
of the New York Sun that he considered 
French orchestras mediocre and that the 
French were not a musical people, in 
spite of the fact that Paris has pro- 
duced interesting modern composers. 


PHILADELPHIA WOMEN 
AID THE ORCHESTRA 


Auxiliary Committee Does Good 
Work—Memorial to Dr. 
Wood Unveiled 


PHILADELPHIA, May 4.—The annual 
meeting of the Women’s Committee for 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and _ the 
Auxiliary Committees of West Philadel- 


phia, Germantown and Chestnut Hill, 
and of Media, Chester and West Chester, 
was held at the Acorn Club on Thursday, 
when about 150 members of the various 
committees were present. A report of 
the work of the Women’s Committee, 
showing in detail what the committee has 
done during the past season to further 
the interests of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, was read by Frances A. Wister, the 
president, and reports also were given 
for the other committees by the follow- 
ing: Mrs. Francis Howard Williams, of 
the Germantown and Chestnut Hill com- 
mittee; Mrs. L. Howard Weatherly, West 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Matthew H. Cryder, 
Media, Chester and West Chester; Mrs. 
R. R. Porter Bradford, Kensington; Mrs. 
John B. Bird, Delaware, and Mrs. Joseph 
H. Ireland, Atlantic County. Mrs. A. J. 
Cassatt was the principal speaker, 
urging the desirability of establishing a 
permanent fund for the Orchestra. The 
work done by the several women’s com- 
mittees the past season was found to be 
helpful and encouraging. 

A memorial table to David Duffle 
Wood, the blind organist, for many years 
one of Philadelphia’s most prominent 
musicians, was unveiled in St. Stephen’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Tenth 
street above Chestnut, last Wednesday 
evening. Doctor Wood played the organ 
at St. Stephen’s for the last time at the 
Easter service, March 25, 1910, exactly 
forty-six years from the day of his first 
appearance as organist of that church, 
March 25, 1864. He died two days later. 
The tablet, which was unveiled with im- 
pressive ceremonies, shows the musician 
with one hand pressed to his cheek, the 
inscription reading: “Musician, Com- 
poser, Hero. Erected by Friends and 
Pupils. There Shall Be No Night 
There.” The service was conducted by 
the Rev. Carl E. Grammer and the 
musical program was under the direction 
of Henry Gordon Thunder, several of 
Dr. Wood’s compositions being played 
and sung. 

The Fortnightly Club gave its second 
concert of the season at the Academy of 
Music last Saturday evening, when 
Henry Gordon Thunder directed this pop- 
ular male chorus in a program of notable 
excellence. All of the ensemble numbers 
were admirably sung, of especial interest 
being Hegar’s “The Army in the Desert,” 
Brewer’s “Crossing the Bar,” and “The 
Lure of the Rhine,” by Neumann. There 
was much applause for the assisting 
soloists, Emily Stokes Hagar, who pos- 
sesses a soprano voice of purity and 
sympathy, which she uses with taste 
and intelligence, and Albert Cornfeld, the 
young violinist, who promises to take a 
leading place among the players of his 
instrument. 

A short but delightful program was 
presented at the regular meeting of the 
Matinée Musical Club, at the Roosevelt 
last Tuesday afternoon, the numbers 
being presented by four of the club’s 
most talented members, Edna Florence 
Smith, Miss Lane, Mary Newkirk and 
Marie Loughney. 
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